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ANGLICANISM AND REUNION—A FREECHURCHMAN’S 
EIRENIKON 


“Though the relation between the Church of England and the 
Free Churches is only a small part of the whole problem of Christian 
Reunion, it has the distinction of being a part within which some 
tangible progress has recently been made. While discussion is 
going on in many quarters of the field, it is on this quarter in 
particular that attention has been to some extent focussed: it is 
here as much as anywhere that objective grounds exist for that 
hope and perseverance which are indispensable to the success of 
the movement towards Reunion. Here there is practical scope 
for the principle that, ‘so far as human agency can operate to 
bring on a better era to the Church, he who despairs of it, hinders 
it, to the extent of his influence; while he who expects it, hastens it, 
so far as it may be accelerated.’ As might perhaps have been 
expected, discussion in Britain, since the issue of the Lambeth 
Appeal, has centred chiefly round the question of ordination. A 
great gulf is fixed between the Anglican and Nonconformist views 
on this subject; and those who wish to cross from one side to the 
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other are not able. No bridge spans the gaping chasm that yawns 
between the opposed cliffs. At the same time, there now project 
from each edge certain initial constructions that have left the inter- 
vening space—great though it still is—smaller than it used to be. 


By C. J. Cadoux, M.A., D.D., Professor of New Testament, 
Yorkshire United Independent College, Bradford, England.... 1 


REUNION AND THE SACRAMENT 


At the very centre of the problem of Christian reunion there 
lies the difficulty of reconciling the religious witness of Protestant- 
ism with the Catholic conception of the Sacrament. The difficulty 
must nevertheless be faced; for it is certain that the most charitable 
sentiments and the most statesmanlike schemes will prove entirely 
incapable of producing a genuine unification of the Church’s witness, 
unless some attempt is made to bring into coherence the apparently 
opposed and mutually repellant notions concerning the place and 
function of the greatest rite of the Church. . . . The chief problem 
is, then, to show that in spite of all appearances the basic Catholic 
and Protestant assertions are not hopelessly dissonant: that the 
evangelical mode of religion needs the sacramental mode for its 
completion, and that the sacramental mode requires the evan- 
gelical mode as its presupposition. Man is both individual and 
social. He must learn to withdraw into the loneliness of his own 
soul; and he must learn to lose himself in the common life of society. 
And, as a matter of fact, the separation between the evangelical 
and sacramental methods, while sufficient to cause confusion and 
weakness, is seldom complete and final. Protestants do celebrate 
the Sacrament, and Catholics do preach the Gospel. Between 
these two functions of the Church there may yet appear a more 
vital relation than is commonly apprehended, and it is at all events 
very important that the possibilities should be explored.” 


By W. G. Peck, Minister of the United Methodist Church, 
Newcastle 8 oad iat on RR ek wee ee 20 


Se ce AND THE REUNION OF CHRISTEN- 


“From the Anglo-Catholic point of view it may be said that 
there seems, humanly speaking, little prospect of any early reunion 
of Christendom. At present the Roman Church will not consider 
the question, except on the basis of the full acceptance of her 
doctrinal claims, and these Anglo-Catholics, apart from a very | 
small minority, cannot allow. On the other hand, union with the 
Protestant bodies would in their eyes be meaningless if it proceeded 
from a mere desire for fraternization, however laudable, with no 
underlying unity of doctrinal belief, expressed to a certain extent 
in matters of Church Order. It seems to them that the true road 
to unity lies in the solid attempt to reinvestigate the various doc- 
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trinal questions which were the origin of the present divisions, and 
to find a synthesis which will do justice to the permanent elements 
of truth for which the various parties were striving. . . . Since 
the English Church holds together in formal communion men who 
stand for almost diametrically opposite beliefs on the historical 
controversies of Christendom, it seems that there is within her the 
opportunity for such a re-examination of these controversies as 
may ultimately lead not only to the healing of her own internal 
quarrels but also to the restoration of the external union of Christen- 
dom. Meanwhile Anglo-Catholics deprecate the idea that per- 
sonal goodwill and doctrinal vagueness can by themselves form a 
a solid basis of unity, although they are beginning to recognize 
that the United Church of the future may allow a very wide diver- 
gence of belief and practice in all but the absolutely fundamental 
issues. 

By Wilfred L. Knox, Oratory of the Good Shepherd, Cam- 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE MINISTRY IN RELATION 
TO THE CHURCH 


“Tf we start by making the ministry the primary issue and if we 
say we cannot recognize the Church-standing of communions 
which have not ministerial order as we hold it, then reunion has 
no future. That is the wrong way of beginning. It is untrue to 
New Testament precedent, inadequate to the facts of Christendom, 
unsupported by any witness of the Holy Spirit, and, finally, 
fatal to reunion. There is no hope of progress from this position. 
But if we start—I assume, of course, adequate agreement on the 
primary verities of the faith—with the Church rather than with the 
ministry, and if, learning from the manifest action of the Holy 
Spirit where He owns His Church, we are able to recognize one 
another’s communions as branches of the Church and to treat them 
as such—by, particularly, the act of intercommunion—then we 
can go on to discuss such a subject as the ministry, in which some 
communions are clearly defective in their ordering, and can discuss 
it in quite another spirit and on quite a different plane. In such 
circumstances, the prospects of union are, under the blessing of 
God, incalculable.” 


By P. Carnegie Simpson, D.D.,Professor of Church History, 
Westminster College, Cambridge... ...............2-0055- 61 


A VISIBLE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


“The sense of a common task is forcing us to a community of 
feeling and purpose. . . . A common effort for a common cause, 
and a sense of the Christian needs of society and individuals alike 
serve to emphasize truths in which Christian bodies agree, rather 
than doctrines in which they differ. . . . It is in no sense of con- 
troversy, but with a solemn conviction that Christian unity does 
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not depend upon or necessarily involve church union or a visible 
Church universal, that I venture to state frankly our position, 
trusting that it will serve to further the sublime end sought by our 
Lord when He prayed that His followers might be one as He 
and His Father were one.” 


By Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean of the Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; from 1912 to 1916 President of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America............... 72 


MIRACLES ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION 


“Tt is philosophically inconceivable that God should violate 
His own laws. If the order of nature is the expression, as we 
believe it is, of a divine will and purpose, we cannot imagine God 
destroying or acting outside of His own order. That would be to 
make Him the great Iconoclast of the universe. It cannot be too 
often repeated that in the nature of things there is no reason to 
assume that a miracle involves a breach of law, or a suspension of 
the order of nature. In fact we are prepared to predicate of every 
miracle recorded in the New Testament that it was wrought strictly 
in accordance with laws and properties of mind and matter known 
to God but as yet undiscoverable by us. A miracle may be con- 
trary to experience, that is, to the ordinary experience of the great 
majority of men and women, but it does not follow that an event 
that is admittedly exceptional and unique is contrary to the order 
of nature. True, it may be contrary to the order of nature as 
science has revealed it to us, or as we know it in our limited human 
experience, but how can we say that it is contrary to the whole 
order of nature as it exists in the mind and will of God? . . . Dr. 
DuBose has pointed out that what we call, for purposes of conven- 
ience, “the supernatural’ is only the higher natural, and any 
attempt to divorce these has more than once in the history of the 
Church proved disastrous to the claims of revealed religion.” 


By W. A. Guerry, D.D., Bishop of South Carolina........ 82 


A CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTION OF FRENCH 
CATHOLICS 


““The Action Populaire represents an effort at documentation, 
information and propaganda which commands admiration and 
respect. It is a unique work; nothing similar or even analogous 
exists abroad. The Action Populaire has introduced among social 
Catholics rigorous and scientific methods. The dreams, the 
aspirations, the transports of the first democratic Christians were 
often more generous than wise. . . . By its inquiries, its mono- 
graphs, which were the subject of a large number of “yellow book- 
lets,” by its documentation, minute and copious, by the whole 
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enterprise of almost technical and strictly regulated instruction, 
the Action Populaire, which has accomplished this work in silence, 
and it may be said anonymously, has rendered to Catholicism and 
social thought a service comparable to that rendered by the monks 
of the Middle Ages to civilization in preserving, transcribing and be- 
queathing to us the intellectual treasures of antiquity.’ For these 
reasons the Action Populaire seems to us worthy of presentation 
to the readers of Tor Constructive QUARTERLY.” 


By Abbe Georges Guitton, S.J., of the Action Populaire, 
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LABOUR AS SERVICE 


“Tt is for a new spirit in work that everyone is today asking. It 
is being forced on us that the economic question is really a moral 
question, that economics are morals, and that what we have to 
moralize is the atmosphere in which men follow their ordinary and 
gainful occupations. In that work-a-day sphere each of us has his 
main efficiency. Socially a man zs what by profession or business 
or trade he is. In his leisure he may be what he likes—that is 
his affair, not ours. . . . As matter of fact, however, that world’s 
work of his is his primary and effective activity; it is that for which 
society remunerates him; and society is affected for good or evil 
by his manner of viewing and of carrying out that, much more 
than by his use of his leisure, however beneficent. All paid work 
or gainful occupation is a trust for society, and that in the most 
literal sense.” 


By H. J. Wotherspoon, M.A., D.D., .................. 122 
DID JUDAISM FAIL? 


“The statement is often made, orally and in written form, that 
Judaism failed. . . . It is the purpose of this brief paper to suggest 
that Judaism did not fail. Indeed, she did far more than to hand 
on her gifts to posterity, as Babylonia and Egypt, ancient Greece 
and the Roman empire did; she did more, far more, than to live on 
in the culture and religious inheritance of her spiritual heirs. She 
did not fail—she went on uninterruptedly as Christianity, just as 
Yahwism went on as Judaism after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity. The Hebrew nation and the Jewish nation failed and 
ceased to be, just as Babylonia and Egypt, but modern Christianity 
is just as much Judaism as Judaism is Yahwism.”’ 

By S. A. B. Mercer, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago; Editor 
of the Anglican Theological Review... 2.2.2... 0006 ae cee eeees 135 


THE MEANING OF FORGIVENESS 


“Tt is a profoundly practical subject which will be considered in 
this paper. We need the divine forgiveness as Churches, as nations, 
and as individual men; and it is far more important to receive it and 
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to live in it than to have a correct theory as to what it is, and how 
it can be given. But the intellectual problems have their own 
importance. It is not merely that the satisfaction of the mind 
is one of our human needs, and that there are those who cannot 
rather than will not see the divine forgiveness, while it seems to 
them irrational to do so. It is also that, when we seek it, we must 
know what we want, and respect the principles of the divine govern- 
ment. Always our Lord says, ‘What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?’ It is not enough to reply with the right word; the 
right meaning must be behind it. Always He warns us that, 
though there is no limit to what faith may claim, we must ask in 
accordance with the mind and will of God. ‘Thus we are in no way 
forgetting that we are ourselves sinners before God, because for the 
moment we treat forgiveness as an intellectual problem. We are 
not setting practice aside, but seeking, through the teaching of the 
Spirit, to make our practice as effective as we may.” 


By H. L. Goudge, The College, Ely...............,...... 144 


THE EVER-INCREASING PRESENCE OF GOD 


“The philosophy of Lord Haldane, as expounded in his recently 
published Reign of Relativity, has at any rate this merit: it postu- 
lates as a first princple the existence of God, and it insists that 
God is present in all things, especially in the mind of man. Reality 
has degrees, and God is present in each form of reality in propor- 
tion to its perfection, or, in other words, in proportion as it approxi- 
mates to the perfection of its infinite Source. . . . The highest 
type of presence is plainly that which arises through knowledge. 
. . . Hence the more a man knows, the more fully is God present 
to him, present as that which sustains his knowledge, present as 
the ultimate Ground of its content, present also in the activities in 
which his knowledge finds expression. There may be in knowledge 
intervening images, ideas, judgments and inferences, yet the object 
of knowledge is always present to us; and this is so whether it exists 
or not at the moment that we know it. In knowledge time is 
transcended, for, if our knowledge be genuine knowledge, it is 
determined by its object, whether that object with respect to our 
existence be present, past, or future. Since, then, God sustains 
all reality alike in its nature and activities, in knowledge God is 
present to us both as sustaining our cognitive acts and as deter- 
mining that which we know, therein in different degrees manifest- 
ing His own nature. This, I think, is what Lord Haldane means 
when he says that knowledge is reality, and reality God. ...A 
view such as this of the relation between the universe and God may 
call itself,Christian, but in truth it is nothing of the kind, for it 
interprets ,Christian dogma as philosophic speculation and reduces 
the Christian ethic to mere humanitarianism.” 


By Leslie J. Walker, S.J., M.A. ...............-.0005- 160 
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THIS JOURNAL has been founded on the conviction 
that a constructive treatment of Christianity will make 
for a better understanding between the isolated Commun- 
ions of Christendom. ‘The destructive method has had 
its full opportunity and will continue to have it and ought 
to have it. But it has developed no power to unite and 
it is most effective in promoting division. 


It is not neutral territory that is sought, where courtesy 
and diplomacy would naturally tend to avoid issues and 
to round off the sharp edges of truth and conviction, 
but rather common ground where loyalty to Christ and 
to convictions about Him and His Church will be secure 
from the tendency to mere compromise or to superficial 
and artificial comprehension. The purpose is to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and to induce a better 
understanding and a truer sense of fellowship. 


This journal is and must be unofficial. The Churches 
are not and in the nature of things cannot make them- 
selves responsible for it. It will be responsible for the kind 
of writers admitted to its pages, but the writers alone will 
be responsible for what appears over their own names. 


Two conditions are imposed: First, that the Faith and 
Work and Thought of each Communion shall be presented 
in its absolute integrity including and not avoiding differ- 
ences; and second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY recognizes the need 
that is finding expression in every organized Christian 
Church—the need of the impact of the whole of Chris- 
tianity on the race. It has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian Churches. It will 
therefore have no editorial pronouncements. It offers 
itself rather as a Forum where the isolated Churches 
of Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one 
another through the things that they themselves posi- 
tively hold to be vital to Christianity. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE invites the free, living and delib- 
erate statement of actual, operative belief. 


THE 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY 


Anglicanism and Reunion—A 
Freechurchman’s Ejirenikon 


By Ci. Ganoex, NCA. D.D: 
I 


Though the relation between the Church of England 
and the Free Churches is only a small part of the whole 
problem of Christian Reunion, it has the distinction of 
being a part within which some tangible progress has 
recently been made. While discussion is going on in 
many quarters of the field, it is on this quarter in par- 
ticular that attention has been to some extent focussed: 
it is here as much as anywhere that objective grounds 
exist for that hope and perseverance which are indis- 
pensable to the success of the movement towards Re- 
union. Here there is practical scope for the principle 
that, ‘‘so far as human agency can operate to bring on 
a better era to the Church, he who despairs of it, hinders 
it, to the extent of his influence; while he who expects it, 
hastens it, so far as it may be accelerated.””* 


1Jsaac Taylor, Natural History of Enthusiasm, pp. 316 f. 
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As might perhaps have been expected, discussion in 
Britain, since the issue of the Lambeth Appeal, has centred 
chiefly round the question of ordination. A great gulf is 
fixed between the Anglican and Nonconformist views on 
this subject; and those who wish to cross from one side to 
the other are not able. No bridge spans the gaping chasm 
that yawns between the opposed cliffs. At the same time, 
there now project from each edge certain initial construc- 
tions that have left the intervening space—great though 
it still is—smaller than it used to be. 


II 


From the Anglican side there has come, in the first 
place, the Lambeth Appeal itself, and all that that means 
in furtherance of generous and brotherly relations with 
the Free Churches. The value of this forward step has 
to be measured, not according to the Freechurchman’s 
natural certainty of the legitimacy of his position, but 
rather by comparison with the very serious obstacles 
previously felt quite sincerely by the Anglican to stand 
in the way of his recognition of Nonconformists as fellow- 
Christians and fellow-Churchmen. However belated such 
a recognition may seem to the Freechurchman, and what- 
ever inconsistencies with the other commitments of 
Anglicanism it may appear to him to introduce, it is im- 
possible to overrate the importance and value of the 
step taken. And besides the stimulus here given to 
fellowship in a general way, must be reckoned the in- 
spiration of the very challenge issued to other Christians 
to co-operate definitely with the Anglican Church in the 
great enterprise of Christian Reunion. One cannot re- 
main indifferent to the summons, 


Will you be pricked in number of our friends, 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you?” 


Further, the Appeal makes it clear that it is not to be 
read as a proposal for the elimination of diversity of life 
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and devotion in the reunited Church, or for the absorp- 
tion of other bodies into the Anglican Church. ‘We do 
not ask that any one Communion should consent to be 
absorbed in another.” Finally, it holds out the prospect 
of a constitutionalization of the episcopate. ‘‘ We greatly 
desire that the office of a Bishop should be everywhere 
exercised in a representative and constitutional manner, 
and more truly express all that ought to be involved for 
the life of the Christian Family in the title of Father-in- 
God.’ The Bishop of Peterborough has explained that 
““where it [episcopacy] is urged in the Appeal it is urged 
in its Scriptural and primitive form, not in the develop- 
ment to which, in the Church of England in particular, 
it has attained.’’4 


Iil 


When we turn to the side of the Free Churches, there 
is nothing of quite so positive a kind to point to as a 
contribution to the solution of the problem: and dis- 
appointment has been expressed at the cautious and ap- 
parently negative response hitherto made to the Lambeth 
proposals. At the same time, while great difficulties 
still remain, it may be claimed that the Appeal in general 
has evoked the spirit of sympathy and welcome with 
which it deserved to meet. But it is not so much the 
replies actually made to the Appeal that concern us here, 
as certain features in the practice of Nonconformity (I 
am thinking particularly of Congregationalism) which, as 


2 Appeal ix; cf. iv. The Appeal is “not a statement of the terms 
upon which other Christians might enter into communion with the 
Anglican Church. . . . It was not desirable to destroy that which 
was distinctive and characteristic in the life and witness of those 
various groups into which Christendom had been divided for cen- 
turies” (Archbishop of York, quoted in Yorkshire Observer, Dec. 11, 
1920). 

3 Appeal vii. 

4 CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, Sept., 1921, p. 387. 
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compared with some of its strict tenets, reveal at least a 
measure of sympathy with the position represented by 
Anglicanism. For instance, the priesthood of all be- 
lievers is a treasured doctrine of Congregationalism; and 
any Christian layman is, therefore, capable of administer- 
ing the Lord’s Supper in a Congregational church. Yet 
in actual practice, Congregational ministers are regularly 
and formally ordained, often with the laying-on of hands; 
and small churches, such as are often served by lay- 
preachers, usually prefer to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
on those occasions when they can have a fully ordained 
minister to preside at the celebration. Again, it is a 
Congregational doctrine that any Christian, conscious of 
a Divine call to the ministry, and invited by any com- 
pany of Christians worshipping together as a church to 
be the minister of that church, is on acceptance of the 
invitation constituted thereby a Christian minister; and 
the ordination serves merely as a solemn public recogni- 
tion of the fatt accompli. Yet in actual practice, a 
“Congregational Union” has grown up, organized in 
counties or groups of counties throughout the country, 
with a highly important list of accredited ministers. 
The addition of names to this list is made to depend— 
in the interests of education and efficiency—on certain 
very stringently enforced conditions. It is always ex- 
plained that the ministerial status of many men whose 
names are not on this list is not called in question; but 
for practical purposes a great deal depends on whether 
a man’s name is on it or not. And again, a Congrega- 
tional Church is strictly speaking entirely free from all 
outside control, being directly and exclusively respon- 
sible to the Divine Head of the Church: yet by far the 
Jarger number of such churches have agreed to group 
themselves in the national union and its county subdi- 
visions, and thereby undertake certain obligations which 
materially qualify their autonomy. And the institution 
of the Congregational Moderators (like that of the 
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Baptist Superintendents), while not intended in any way 
to deprive the local churches of their sovereign inde- 
pendence, bears witness to a sense of the value of at least 
the voluntary acceptance of some sort of control more 
corporate and central than that of the local group.* 
Voluntary as all these limitations of the freedom of the 
unit may be, they testify to a wide sense of the insufficiency 
of the traditional atomism of Congregational theory. 
And it hardly needs to be added that other dissenting 
bodies, such as Presbyterians and Wesleyans, exhibit 
even more striking indications of the same tendency. 


IV 


Those conversant with the immense obstacles in the 
way of a still further rapprochement between the two 
bodies will probably regard these mutual “concessions” 
(if we may call them so) as virtually leaving the problem 
where it was. At the same time one can hardly doubt 
that, if each party could be induced to probe a little 
further into the logical implications of its own “‘con- 
cessions,’ they would find themselves appreciatively 
closer together. Is it possible to see any definite steps 

-which either side (without unfaithfulness to its own real 
fundamentals) could take, that would help to remove 
difficulty from the way of the other? 

One thing at least Freechurchmen can do: and that is, 
to discourage in their own ranks the use of harsh language 
and irrelevant argumentation in regard to the Lambeth 
Appeal. The deeper and more sincere one’s inability to 
accept its suggestions in detail, the less need there is to 
assume an attitude of indignation, and to describe pro- 
posals made in so brotherly a spirit as “humiliating.” 


5 Even the possible discontinuance of the system of Moderators and 
Superintendents would not take away the significance of their ap- 
pointment as here indicated, but would merely prove that these 
particular attempts to satisfy the need in question had proved un- 
successful. 
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One sometimes hears Free Church ministers enumerating 
with pardonable complacency the names of the great 
ministers of former days who assisted at their ordina- 
tions, and asking what was wrong or inadequate about 
ordinations so graced that they should now need to be 
supplemented by an episcopal ceremony. But what- 
ever may have to be said by way of objection to episcopal 
ordination, this at least is not the answer to its claims: 
and the sectarian pride that does not see the irrelevance 
of such arguments to the discussion must be got out of 
the way before the Lambeth proposals can receive even 
a fair hearing. 

Equally beside the mark, and equally regrettable, is 
the introduction of various misdemeanours—real or sup- 
posed—on the part of Anglican clergymen, whether in 
their personal treatment of Nonconformists, or in their 
corporate capacity as a church, as if such misdemeanours 
had any real bearing on the solution of the particular 
problems raised by the question of Reunion. Where it 
is a matter of personal offence, such as ostracism or per- 
secution—and such cases have in the past not been 
few—Christianity enjoins forbearance and forgiveness, 
not perpetual antagonism to the whole body to which 
the offender belongs. Where disapproval is felt in re- 
gard to some action on the part of the whole Church (say, 
the Enabling Act), supposing for the sake of argument 
disapproval and opposition to be justified, ample op- 
portunities are open for the expression of such feelings 
(and would still be open even if the Lambeth ideal were 
realized), without the discussion of the pros and cons of 
Reunion being distorted by the introduction of argu- 
ments that are not only quite irrelevant, but also pre- 
judicial to cool and steady judgment. 

Besides endeavouring to keep the whole controversy 
in a worthy atmosphere of sweet reasonableness (which 
no way conflicts with candid dialectics), Freechurchmen 
have also something to do in the way of fostering in their 
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midst a stronger sense of corporate Christian responsi- 
bilities. The One Church and its great claims on every 
Christian, the duties owed to the whole body of believers 
as such, are readily acknowledged where we are challenged 
about them; but in practice they are sadly neglected in 
our teaching. Past experience of persecution and os- 
tracism, and a feeling that it is other Christians who 
make our union with them impossible, and not vice versa, 
have throughout our history tended to blind us to the 
Catholic aspect of Christian loyalty, and to confine our 
interest and sympathy too much to our own little com- 
pany or denomination or group, with the result that 
strong feelings of hostility and rivalry, or perhaps com- 
plete unconcern, too often take the place of brotherly 
sympathy and goodwill, in our relations with more 
catholic bodies. Whatever the faults of others may be, 
the Freechurchman has not, as a matter of fact, been 
oversensitive to the reproach of disunion. 


V 


When we turn to Anglicanism, and seek to lay our 
finger on those features in it which put the most serious 
obstacles in the way of a Freechurchman’s co-operation, 
we should probably not be far wrong in pitching upon 
State-establishment and sacramental exclusiveness. 

No doubt, much may be said on the score of use and 
wont, and even certain practical advantages, in defence 
of State-establishment: but it cannot be satisfactorily 
defended on its inherent merits, unless every citizen is a 
baptized person, and in that sense a member of the 
Church,® and when the stern logic of circumstances has 
made the Church, from the national point of view, 
simply one among many denominations. No doubt the 
Establishment has served a useful purpose in keeping 


6See the drift of the argument in Gladstone’s State in its Rela- 
tions with the Church, vol. i, pp. 211f. 
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the claims of religion to some extent before the nation 
in its official capacity: but, in face of the wide prevalence 
of Nonconformity, it could not be argued that Estab- 
lishment is at all indispensable today for the fulfilment 
of this service. It is well known that there exists very 
strong feeling in certain Anglican circles in favour of 
Disestablishment. The Lambeth offer to constitution- 
alize the episcopacy has already been mentioned; and the 
passing of the Enabling Act, which many Freechurchmen 
have approved and welcomed, does at the same time dis- 
play only the more clearly the obsolescence of those con- 
ditions in church and state which in former times gave 
some colour of justification to State-establishment. The 
continuance of this national prerogative, which keeps the 
great dissenting bodies still in the legal position of “‘tol- 
erated”’ sects, and operates long after conditions have 
ceased to justify it, cannot but be felt by Freechurchmen 
as a real hindrance to closer relations, however they may 
sympathize with the practical difficulties involved in the 
removal of so longstanding a privilege. The question 
of episcopal ordination cannot fail to be affected by the 
fact that Anglican bishops are at present the nominees 
of the Prime Minister of a nation, in which apparently 
only some twenty per cent of the population have any 
conscious concern with Christianity at all.” 


The Church of England does not in any true sense represent the 
nation. . . . We believe that so long as the Church . . . clings 
to her prestige and the Establishment, any real unity between herself 
and the Free Churches . . . will be unattainable. So far as the 
welfare of the Church is concerned we are prepared . . . to advo- 
cate Disestablishment at once, and only hesitate because we believe 
that a public recognition of religion is to the benefit of the State. By 
surrendering our privileges, and terminating a connection which Dr. 
Henson himself admits to be rather an historical survival than 
warranted by existing conditions, we can hope to recover our fellow- 
ship with Free Churchmen and to play our part in a national revival 
of religion” (The Challenge, quoted in Public Opinion, Dec. 9, 1921, 
p. 576). Cf. Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State 
(1917), pp. 278, 292. 
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An equally serious obstacle is the sacramental ex- 
clusiveness which seems involved in the strict Anglican 
position, but which contrasts oddly with the wider and 
warmer spirit of the Lambeth Appeal. Ask an Anglican 
Reunionist what he proposes to do about the Quakers, 
and, with a smile and a shake of the head, he will confess 
that he has no solution. According to strict Anglican 
theory, the unbaptized Quaker has neither part nor lot 
in the life of the Church: yet he is obviously too good a 
Christian to be treated simply as a heathen outsider. It 
was very significant that, at the conference on Reunion 
held at Oxford in June, 1920, a tentative Anglican state- 
ment, offered unofficially as a basis for discussion, laid it 
down that “it has been held in the Church that, while 
in all normal cases Baptism by water is the method of 
admission, in abnormal cases Baptism by blood, or Bap- 
tism by the internal operation of the Holy Spirit, may 
take the place of Baptism by water’; and it was ex- 
plained that this last qualification was made with special 
reference to the Quakers, who had done so much during 
and since the war in the spirit of Christ. And what is 
true of the Society of Friends is true mutatis mutandis of 
the Salvation Army. Here we have a real anomaly in 
the Anglican theory: here are Christians neither properly 
in, nor properly out of, the Church—belonging, as the 
Catholic would say, to the soul, but not to the body, of 
the Church. Do not Anglicans feel that the very ex- 
istence of this anomaly points to some flaw in the reason- 
ing that has led to it; and would it not be well worth 
while to clear it up? The adjustment of it is a matter of 
great importance from the Freechurchman’s point of 
view; as otherwise an acceptance of the Lambeth pro- 
posals would simply involve fresh disunion between him- 
self and other Christians with whom he is at present in 
close fellowship.® 


8 Cf. The Free Churches and the Lambeth Appeal, pp. 16f. 
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VI 


Having thus briefly indicated the directions in which 
each party calls most pressingly for further advance on 
the part of the other, it remains to deal specifically with 
the problem of ordination. But before proceeding to 
this, it may be well to enter a caveat against some cus- 
tomary presuppositions in regard to the object before us. 

It is too often assumed by those pleading the cause of 
Reunion, that we know clearly enough what form the 
Reunited Church ought to take, what the bridge that is 
to complete the tentative projections and span the ravine 
will look like as a completed structure. In particular, 
too much use is made of arguments drawn from the form 
of the Church in New Testament times. Thus, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, in enumerating the objections 
to federation, says: “Not the least of them is that the 
New Testament knows nothing of any such scheme, nor 
would it have been conceivable to the mind of a man like 
St. Paul.’® Now this appeal to New Testament prece- 
dents might lead to some awkward consequences if ap- 
plied all round: for we might urge that St. Paul was as 
much a stranger to monarchical episcopacy and the 
Nicene Creed,’° as he was to a federation of sects. But 
is it a legitimate appeal at all? An application of New 
Testament precedents to matters of form and detail 


: ConsTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, Sept., 1921, p. 389. Similarly Dr. Wil- 
mer (bid. p. 450): “If we are to follow St. Paul, the very nature of the 
Church necessitates organic union. The Church . . . is the Body 
of Christ. . . . How many bodies do we expect Christ to have? 

. the Church is the Bride of Christ; how many brides do we ex- 
pect Christ to have? If anyone thinks this is quite consistent with 
splitting up under different leaders, hear St. Paul: ‘I beseech you 
brethren,’ ”’ ete. The Archbishop of York declared that if purely 
spiritual unity “had been the conception of the Church in the early 
centuries there would probably have been no such thing as definite 
Christianity, humanly speaking, in the world to-day” (Yorkshire 
Observer, Dec. 11, 1920). 

0 “A. professed desire to receive baptism, as a believer in the 
Messiahship of Jesus, was the sole qualification” for admission to the 
Church in apostolic times (Isaac Taylor, Spiritual Despotism, p. 430). 
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would run counter to those higher precedents laid down 
by the Christians of apostolic times in refusing to be 
bound by the authority of bygone days,!! and by our 
Saviour Himself in refusing to forbid a man to cast out 
daemons in His name on the mere ground that he did not 
actually go about with Him and His disciples. At any 
rate, it is not safe to assume that what held good in regard 
to Church unity under the relatively simple conditions 
of the first century must necessarily hold good under the 
very different and far more complicated conditions of the 
present day. One is tempted at times to wax impatient 
over the vague and oft-repeated profession of Free- 
churchmen, that they desire unity, but not uniformity :! 
but the very vagueness of the formula is itself a half- 
conscious admission that we are without materials for 
visualizing the one re-united Church of the future. We 
may be right in feeling profoundly dissatisfied with our 
present divided state, in seeking diligently for a way of 
escape from it, and in exploring both more immediate 
steps and remoter possibilities: but we had better not 
assume too confidently that we can yet depict in clear 
outline the right form which, in the Will of God, the new 
unity of His Church will have to take. Christianity in 
the modern world presents problems for the solution of 
which no precedents drawn from past history will suffice. 
It has, for instance, often been pointed out that “most 
of what we call division in the Church of God is only 
distribution.”!* The divisions of English Christianity 
‘1K, Lake (The Stewardship of Faith, pp. 56 f.) writes: “Historically 
the Judaizing Christians were right, for the authority of tradition and 
scriptural proof was on their side. The one thing necessary, how- 
ever, was the evidence of existing spiritual life, and that was on the 
side of Cornelius and St. Peter. So it is also to-day.” 

12E.g. The Free Churches and the Lambeth Appeal, p. 10. 

13 Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell, p. 173. Bushnell continues: 
“The more we study it (the distribution of the Church), observing 
how the . . . wants and capacities of men in all ages and climes 
are provided for, and how the parts are made to act as stimulants 


to each other, the less disposed shall we be to think that the work of 
distribution is done badly.” 
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have “been the means of making room for the develop- 
ment of the religious temper in many different forms, for 
the expression of many different aspects of the religious 
genius.” The variety of religious organizations has 
“done much to preserve” Christians in England “from 
the disastrous results which have sometimes arisen in 
countries where the religious life had been more com- 
pletely united.”!* And no one as yet can tell, by a mere 
reference to the New Testament, how best we to-day can 
conserve the advantages thus won, while providing for 
a worthier expression of our underlying unity. 

Further, it is becoming increasingly clear as discussion 
proceeds that, if the closer fellowship we are seeking 
under the name of Reunion is made to depend on our 
coming to an agreement in regard to what we call “es- 
sentials,”’ then the possibility of its attainment is in the 
highest degree precarious. For all the truth which a man 
believes is essential to him; and he has no more right to 
deny the least part of it than to be slack or unfaithful 
in the least of his duties. If then he can have fellowship 
only with those who agree with him in “essentials,” to 
be strictly logical he can have it only with those who see 
eye to eye with him in everything. But he cannot ex- 
pect, nor has he any right to demand as a condition of 
fellowship, that his neighbour shall share with him that 
particular scale of values wherewith he himself is wont to 
measure the relative value of the different clauses in his 
creed. 


Vil 


It is when we turn to the specific problem of the 
Christian ministry that the complications thicken round 
us, and the prospect of agreement grows dimmer than 


“Dr. A. J. Carlyle, speaking at the Recognition of a Baptist 
minister (Oxford Chronicle, Nov. 9, 1917). Cf. K. Lake, Stewardship 
of Faith, p. 178: “'The schism which led to the creation of the various 
Protestant churches is the birth of new organisms, and . . . the 
task of the future is not reunion, but recognition and co-operation.” 
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ever. It has been claimed in the first that this question, 
though not fundamental to the existence of Christianity 
and the Church, is fundamental to Church unity, because 
that unity involves “that a minister recognized as such 
in one place must be recognized as such everywhere.”’! 
At the same time the positions represented respectively 
by the Anglican Church (not to mention the strong 
Anglo-Catholic section of it) and Congregationalists, are 
so much at variance that the attempt to find a unity 
seems foredoomed to failure. Nothing of course is to be 
gained by ignoring or minimizing the points of difference: 
but, once more, something may be gained by a joint 
recognition that the Will of God cannot be at variance 
with itself and that we have no right to regard it as 
finally undiscoverable by man, and by a willingness to 
learn something new in regard to it from one another. 
Taking first the Anglican position, it is, for instance, 
hard to see why, if the Lambeth Appeal really represents 
the mind of the Church of England, intercommunion and 
interchange of pulpits'® should not be an immediate 
possibility, and should not be practised as at least a first 
step in the right direction.” Again, if a larger balance 
of emphasis could be given to the inward, personal, and 
subjective content already admittedly present in the 
Anglican theory of the grace of orders, a serious stumbling- 
block would be removed from the path of Freechurchmen 
who, perhaps with exaggeration, yet not altogether with- 
out ground, fear that this theory is too patient of a non- 
spiritual, mechanical, and quasi-magical interpretation. 
But an equal if not a greater difficulty would be taken 
away, if our Anglican brethren could see their way to 
reconsider their rather firm position on the subject of 


1 Dr. C. B. Wilmer, Constructive Quarterly, Sept., 1921, pp. 463 f. 
16 As asked for in The Free Churches and the Lambeth Appeal, p. 2A. 
17 Jt is difficult for a Freechurchman not to feel that Dr. Headlam’s 
disapproval of this step (Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion, 
pp. 287-290) is inconsistent with his able plea for mutual recognition. 
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the creedal test." As this position affects the condition 
of Church-membership, still more does it affect the author- 
ization of the minister. But in either case it must at 
bottom depend on the same set of arguments. Reference 
has already been made to the anomalies to which in 
practice the Anglican view of Baptism leads: anomalies 
similar and no less sharp are involved in the enforcement 
of a creedal test. The philosophical objections to it, 
based on the psychological experience of authority, have 
also been touched upon; and there is no space to enlarge 
further on them here.”? But it may perhaps be per- 
missible to plead for a reconsideration of the theoretical 
grounds on which Anglicans rest the demand for subscrip- 
tion to a creed—not in the sense of a personal self-com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ, but in the sense of an acceptance 
of an elaborated verbal statement of doctrines—as a 
sine qua non for membership in the Christian Church, 
and @ fortiori for the right to officiate as a Christian 
minister. 


Vill 


But if Freechurchmen venture to ask for changes— 
some of them rather drastic—in the Anglican position, 
it behoves them to remove all needless difficulties from 
their own, including all backwardness in appreciating the 
special values for which Anglicanism stands. It is diffi- 
cult to deny that, when a Freechurchman delivers his 
soul on the subject of “reordination,” his arguments are 
only too often beside the mark, and spring from the as- 
sumption that the gulf between the two views is even 
wider than is actually the case. 


8 Strangely enough, the Bishop of Peterborough anticipates no 
are on this matter (ConsTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY, Sept., 1921, 
p.. : 

* Dr. Wilmer (cbid., pp. 454-457) draws a distinction between the 
clergy and the laity in this respect. 

0 The present writer has attempted a fuller discussion of the creedal 
test in its relation to Reunion in The Journal of Religion, Nov., 1921, 
pp. 592-607. 
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For instance, we Freechurchmen probably need to 
realize more clearly than we do that, in any organized 
co-operation with others in spiritual work, a certain 
measure of officialism is inevitable. It may be quite 
right to plead that there ought to be as little of it as pos- 
sible; but some of it there must be, and what there is 
will always wear an appearance of unreality when set 
alongside the pure spiritual interests which we are com- 
bining to foster. We are not worried by this apparent 
unreality in our own official Freechurch-life; but we re- 
gard the presence of it in Anglicanism as a serious draw- 
back. Again, organized co-operation involves the doing 
of certain things, not because on personal grounds we 
believe them to be needful, but because others, with 
whom we wish to co-operate, consider them needful: and, 
if we do them, everyone understands the grounds of our 
compliance. Of course, there will always be limits to 
such a principle of compromise; but the mere com- 
promise, as such, cannot be branded as wrong. This 
consideration would seem to invalidate much of the 
opposition to episcopal reordination, especially when we 
remember that it has been emphatically stated that such 
reordination would not be understood by Anglicans as 
implying a repudiation on the part of the ordinand of the 
validity of his previous orders,” but that its purpose would 
be simply a formal admission and authorization to minister 
within a Christian body from whose service he had pre- 
viously been debarred.?? If it be objected that, in that 
case, “ordination is not the requisite or appropriate 
ceremony or word,”* the only possible answer is that, 


21 Appeal, viii. It is illegitimate to treat the proposal as if this 
assurance had not been given, whatever difficulty may be felt on 


other grounds. 
22 cee the able and convincing elucidation by Canon O. C. Quick, 


CoNsTRUCTIVE QuarTERLY, Mar., 1921, pp. 53f. 
23 The Free Churches and the Lambeth Appeal, p. 19, 
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under the assurances given, a mutual deference to one 
another’s consciences is justified for the sake of the 
closer fellowship and the wider ministry.** It has been 
further objected that, in another part of the Lambeth 
Report, the statement is made, a@ propos of Anglican re- 
lations with the Orthodox Eastern Church, that it is 
“clear from our (Anglican) formularies that we regard 
Ordination as conferring grace, and not only as a mere 
setting apart to an ecclesiastical office.”*? Apart from 
the fact that these words occur in the report of a sub- 
committee, and are not included in the Resolutions which 
alone were affirmed by the Conference,”® it may be urged 
that they can fairly be interpreted in a sense acceptable 
to Freechurchmen. ‘‘He would be a bold man who 
would maintain that no additional or enhanced grace 
could come to him through the solemn authorization of 
his ministry by a great Christian community which had 
been previously separated from him by schism.”?’ To 
take advantage of this spiritual interpretation, while 
knowing that others read a more mechanical or sacer- 
dotal meaning into the words, seems to many to be 
ethically doubtful, as the conscious participation in an 
ambiguity. But the question for us must surely be not 
“Is our interpretation the same as that of all other par- 
ticipants?” but “Is it a fair and reasonable interpre- 
tation?” If nothing but an affirmative answer to the 


*4So0 Canon Quick (op. cit., p. 50): “All will be at one as to the 
essential meaning of ordination, the difference of opinion as to its 
necessary form can, as a difference of opinion, be allowed to remain, 
while quite freely and frankly, those who so differ conform in outward 
things to one another’s conscience for the sake of peace.” The Free 
Church repudiation of this “deference” (The Free Churches, etc., 
pp. 19f.) is disappointing and unconvincing: why is such deference 
“the right and Christian course in many secondary matters,” but 
not “a guiding principle for large issues in Christ’s Church’’? 

25 Report of the Lambeth Conference, p. 148. 

28 Tbid. spate: 

7 Canon Quick, op. cit., p. 53. 
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former question will satisfy us, then on the same principle 
no Free-Church minister ought ever to pronounce the 
words of institution of the Lord’s Supper, or lead or be 
led in prayer, or join in a hymn, unless and until he knows 
that his interpretation of what is being said or done coin- 
cides exactly with that of all his fellow-worshippers. 
Obviously we should by that argument speedily be re- 
duced to absurdities. When liberty of interpretation has 
been expressly allowed, all that matters is that any pro- 
nouncement to which a man, whether as ordinand or 
otherwise, makes himself a party, should be reasonably 
capable of an interpretation which he holds to be true. 
Finally, there is no necessity to assume that the Free 
Churches, in order that their specific contribution to 
Christendom may continue, are bound to be officered by 
ministers who have not received episcopal ordination. It 
may fairly be argued that an episcopal Church embracing 
the Free Churches would ipso facto be bound to make 
much larger concessions to individual and sectional lib- 
erty than the existing episcopal Church of England can 
make. Nor need it be taken for granted that an accept- 
ance of the necessity of episcopacy can have only one 
meaning: a thing may be “necessary” for the good order 
and regular procedure of the Church, which may not be 
necessary for the existence and ministry of the Church 
in the abstract: and here too the legitimacy of leaving 
room for varying interpretations must be maintained. 
Nor, last of all, should the Anglican interest in ultimate 
reunion with the Roman Church be felt by Freechurch- 
men to be a ground for uneasiness or treated as fore- 
closing a further rapprochement between themselves and 
the Church of England. It may be quite true to say 
that the prospect of closer relations between the Free 
Churches and Rome is hopeless and impossible in view 
of the present attitude of the Roman Church. But this 
is equally true of the Church of England and Rome. 
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What the Church of England contemplates is certainly 
not reunion with Rome as she now is. If and when the 
attitude of Rome is modified, then and not till then it 
will be time to say whether the separation of Freechurch- 
men from Rome need continue. Separation from Rome 
is maintained, not for its own sake, but for the sake of 
certain great Christian values which would be lost to us 
by submission to Rome in her present attitude. 


IX 


The foregoing survey may seem at first sight to have 
brought us to a very negative and disappointing con- 
clusion—the apparent impossibility of getting much 
further than we have already got. Even if that were all, 
something perhaps would be gained by -an accurate 
knowledge of the reasons why we could get no further. 
But it is not here that we can let the matter rest. Chris- 
tianity contemplates and provides for the removal of 
mountainous obstacles: and the Christian must not set 
limits to what is possible to the grace of God when it 
finds a sufficiently large response in the surrendered 
hearts of men. The ideal of the Kingdom of God as 
the reign of social righteousness seems immeasurably 
far away, when we look at the actual present condition 
of the world: yet it is the inspiration of many lives, the 
mainspring of a vast amount of noble and fruitful service. 
The obstacles in the way of the Reunion of Christendom, 
great and formidable as they are, can hardly be described 
as greater than those that hinder the realization of our 
social ideal: why should it be any less worth our while 
to toil and think and pray for it than it is to labour for 
the rights of man? God has spoken to our hearts, and 
bidden us bestir ourselves over our weakened and dis- 
united state. Our part must be—not to foreclose dis- 
cussion and experiment by saying that this or that will 
never be possible—but to take up and carry forward the 
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search, not feverishly, yet not slackly, neither betray- 
ing the truth we know, nor shutting our minds to the 
truth others know, without blindness to facts, but also 
without despair. Only so can our prayer be granted, 
that His Will may be done on earth. 
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Reunion and the Sacrament 


By W. G. PrEcr, 
United Methodist Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


At the very centre of the problem of Christian reunion 
there lies the difficulty of reconciling the religious witness 
of Protestantism with the Catholic conception of the 
Sacrament. The difficulty must nevertheless be faced; 
for it is certain that the most charitable sentiments and 
the most statesmanlike schemes will prove entirely in- 
capable of producing a genuine unification of the Church’s 
witness, unless some attempt is made to bring into co- 
herence the apparently opposed and mutually repellant 
notions concerning the place and function of the greatest 
rite of the Church. Whatever Protestants may wish or 
propose with respect to reunion, it is impossible to con- 
ceive that Catholics will tolerate the thought of a Church 
Universal in which there should be a fundamental con- 
trariety of teaching and practice in connection with that 
Sacrament which they regard as the characteristic em- 
bodiment of the Faith. And it is equally certain that 
Protestants will not submit to any theory of the Eucharist 
which seems to destroy personal values or to call in 
question those experimental modes of religious life which 
have been developed within the Protestant societies. It 
will not suffice merely to leave the “evangelical” and 
““sacramental”’ theories of Christianity side by side in 
some form of reunion attained by the agreement of the 
opposed parties to recognize and tolerate each other’s ex- 
istence. Such a procedure could never be more than a 
temporary expedient. It would lead eventually either 
to a more thorough amalgamation of thought and life, 
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or to a renewed emphasis of the contradictions which 
are already the capital scandal of Christendom. If the 
unification of the whole Christian Society is to be ac- 
complished, the attempt must be made to bring the di- 
verse views into some sort of genuine co-ordination; and 
this end will not be attained by mere accommodation, 
or by the simple plan of minimizing the two sets of 
teaching into a neutral and featureless agreement. 

The task will prove enormous, for the divorce has 
seemed to indicate a radical opposition in the very con- 
ception of the Christian religion. The contrary views 
have constructed rival traditions which have animated 
diverse worlds of culture and expression. Christian 
men do not understand each other’s spiritual language. 
And there is little need to point to the tragedy that the 
deepest divisions and the bitterest controversies have been 
called into existence with respect to the Lord’s Table. 
Yet the attempt to heal those divisions and to extract at 
least the worst venom from those controversies must be 
made; for the Christian Faith cannot reduce the ominous 
confusion of human life to tranquility and order while it 
presents itself cloven in twain. It cannot set up against 
the strife of men a consistent challenge. And yet, if 
either of its main embodiments were totally submerged 
and forgotten, an irreparable loss would be involved. 
Some, indeed, admit this, but regard any attempt to 
synthesize the separated elements as hopeless, and as- 
sume that the dual interpretation of the Faith has in it 
some inexplicable necessity. This assumption, how- 
ever, is unwarranted by history, and overlooks the fact 
that in this condition of division the Church’s spiritual 
power has unquestionably dwindled, until it appears that 
the separated sections may become incapable of main- 
taining their own special witness. 

The chief problem is, then, to shew that in spite of all 
appearances the basic Catholic and Protestant assertions 
are not hopelessly dissonant: that the evangelical mode 
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of religion needs the sacramental mode for its completion, 
and that the sacramental mode requires the evangelical 
mode as its presupposition. Man is both individual and 
social. He must learn to withdraw into the loneliness 
of his own soul; and he must learn to lose himself in the 
common life of society. And, as a matter of fact, the 
separation between the evangelical and sacramental 
methods, while sufficient to cause confusion and weakness, 
is seldom complete and final. Protestants do celebrate 
the Sacrament, and Catholics do preach the Gospel. 
Between these two functions of the Church there may 
yet appear a more vital relation than is commonly ap- 
prehended, and it is at all events very important that the 
possibilities should be explored. 

The persistent attempts which have been made to 
discredit the whole sacramental conception as being alien 
to the genius of the Christian Faith must now be con- 
sidered to have failed. They have not succeeded in ex- 
plaining the process by which the Eucharist became the 
historic centre of the Church’s self-consciousness. They 
have been unable to offer any convincing account of the 
manner in which the Sacrament came to be regarded as 
setting forth the inclusive meaning of the Gospel of Christ. 
The origins of the liturgies are discernible early in the 
second century, and their significance seems to be es- 
sentially Catholic. The primitive Christian apologetic 
was closely concerned with expounding the Eucharist. 
And in conflict with early heresies Christian teachers 
constantly adduced sacramental practice as evidence of 
the Church’s doctrine. Nor is there the slightest 
evidence that in thus characterizing herself by the 
Eucharist the Church had any uneasy sense of being 
unfaithful to her Founder’s intention. The assumption 
that all her sacramental notions were absorbed by the 
Church from her pagan environment at the close of the 
apostolic age is nowhere put forward at the present time 
with any great confidence; and it is, indeed, quite de- 
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monstrable that the central Catholic notion is in dia- 
metrical opposition to the whole spirit and purpose of 
the Mysteries, though subsidiary practices may have 
been adopted by the Church from those sources. It has 
also to be observed that a recent tendency of criticism 
has been to establish the sacramental conception as being 
involved in the New Testament itself. The very definite 
utterances of St. Paul are no longer explained away; and 
it is seen that if the writer of the Fourth Gospel had no 
sympathy with this Pauline teaching, he wrote his sixth 
chapter in singularly unguarded language; whilst the 
differences between the Pauline and Johannine statements 
are not greater here than in their statements of Chris- 
tology. It is, at any rate, difficult to explain how two 
independent strands of thought became thus early en- 
twined with sacramental conceptions if the latter were 
really foreign to the initial spiritual impulse of the Faith. 
Certainly the New Testament contains no echo of any 
controversy upon the subject. There seems to have been 
no anti-sacramental party in the apostolic Church. 
Such description of the Church in its earliest days as we 
find in Acts seems rather to indicate that from the very 
first the devotions of the faithful centred about the Lord’s 
Table. In the second chapter we find the activities of 
new converts enumerated, and it is highly interesting to 
notice that those activities fall into two groups. The 
first consists of their continuance in the “teaching and 
fellowship”’ of the apostles. The second is described as 
their continuance in “the breaking of bread and the 
prayers.” Reputed authorities see here a distinction 
between the outer and expressive life of the Church— 
the teaching and fellowship, and her devotional and in- 
spirational life—the breaking of bread and the prayers. 
It is significant that the breaking of bread is coupled 
with the prayers. This point becomes more important 
when we are told by some scholars that the phrase, 
“the breaking of bread,” nowhere and at no time referred 
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to any ordinary meal. We are thus forced back upon 
the question as to the possibility of the rite having been 
introduced into the Church during the apostolic period, 
or that the scope and importance of some symbolic action 
once performed by our Lord was exaggerated by his 
followers, perhaps from motives of sentiment: that some 
simple sign of friendship was sublimated into a sacred 
and permanent practice by the loving memory of the 
disciples. But here we are met by the very definite 
words attributed to our Lord by the synoptic narratives, 
which cannot be construed as lightly meant, whatever 
their exact meaning may be. Indeed, the attempt to 
account for the sacramental practice of the Church as 
it emerged from the sub-apostolic period, by supposing 
either an undue exaggeration of some originally slight 
and unimportant action of our Lord, or by a wholesale 
importation of pagan cultus, or by a combination of the 
former and latter causes, labours always under one capital 
disadvantage. For how can we account for the supposed 
fact, that a religion originally non-sacramental, but so vague 
and supine as to be speedily entangled and distorted by an 
embarrassing sacramental cultus, was nevertheless able to 
outlive all sacramental cults and to become supreme through- 
out the Roman world? At all events, when the Church 
emerges into the full light of history, we see her un- 
questionably upholding the Eucharist as the centre of 
her life; but we find no vestige of any consciousness that 
in so doing she was pandering to human weakness or 
parleying with paganism. 

Assuming, therefore, that whatever developments of 
expression may have taken place, no entirely revolu- 
tionary or subversive innovations were imported into the 
Church, at least during the period of her successful 
militancy within.the Roman Empire, and that what the 
peoples of the Empire received in exchange for paganism 
was actually the Christian faith: that the supreme 
religious institution existing, say in the time of St. 
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Augustine, was unquestionably the Christian Church and 
not a hopeless caricature of the original intention, we are 
compelled to conclude that the present deep divisions 
concerning the proper place and meaning of the Sacra- 
ment constitute an immense danger. In the modern 
world we may review in turn many types of teaching 
upon the subject, from the high Catholic dogma which 
makes a mystical identification of the Mass with the 
Incarnation and Atonement of our Lord and promulgates 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation as the adequate 
metaphysical interpretation thereof, descending as in a 
gamut through Lutheran, Calvinist, and Dynamic theo- 
ries at length to Zwinglianism and memorialism. We 
have to observe the psychological remoteness of those who 
occupy the two extreme positions, Catholics seeing in 
memorialism nothing but a confused shadow of the 
Faith, or a cold ceremony in honour of an absent Lord; 
and Zwinglians regarding the Mass as an unwarranted 
interposition of sub-Christian doctrine and ceremony be- 
tween the soul and its Redeemer. We see the Sacrament 
in some places celebrated daily with deep reverence and 
often with circumstances of high solemnity and moving 
beauty of colour and sound, while in others it is relegated 
to a rare observance, often by mean and perfunctory ex- 
ternal modes. We find it regarded by Catholics as the 
essential devotion of the Church; by some Protestants 
as a touching and still valuable act of symbolism and 
somehow the chief means of communion; and by others 
as a more or less superfluous addition to their ordinary 
manner of worship. And we cannot help noticing that 
the place accorded to it in devotional practice bears a direct 
relation with the theological interpretation placed upon 2 
in any given quarter. It would seem, therefore, at first 
sight, that if the Eucharist is indeed historically the 
central institutional exposition of the Christian Faith, 
the declining emphasis upon it discovered in the progress 
of Protestantism is sufficient proof that Protestantism 
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is a fundamentally invalid and indeed perverted account 
of the Faith, and that Catholicism, by the mere fact of 
preserving a high theological interpretation and a cor- 
responding manner of celebration, is thus finally vindi- 
cated. But such a conclusion, at least in this unqualified 
form, would be both crude and false. 

The break-up of sacramental theory commences with 
the Reformation. There seems to be no intrinsic reason 
why Protestantism should have rejected the Catholic 
theology of the Sacrament, seeing that it retained the 
Catholic theology of the Incarnation; but certain con- 
siderations account for very much that occurred. In the 
embittered state of feeling, there was certainly a desire 
to differentiate as widely as possible from Rome. To 
the unsophisticated eye, there did not appear to be much 
sanction for the Roman Mass in the new and perfectly 
lucid authority of the Scriptures; and it was naturally 
considered quite safe to depart upon this subject from 
Roman standards. This decision was eventually strength- 
ened by the rejection of the scholastic philosophy by 
means of which Catholicism had defended and explained 
its sacramental faith. But, unfortunately, no other 
philosophy arose equally amenable to the uses of sacra- 
mental theory. Thought, released from the dogmatic 
bonds, pursued the two divergent paths of pantheistic 
idealism and materialism, and both are intractable from 
the sacramental standpoint. The Lutheran theory of 
Consubstantiation did attempt to preserve the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in relation with the consecrated ele- 
ments of bread and wine; but the relation of the substance 
of bread and the substance of Christ’s body is not eluci- 
dated in such a manner as to present any metaphysical 
superiority to the Catholic doctrine. Indeed, the Lu- 
theran theory seems more cumbrous and less logical. 
And if the object was to remove any suspicion of. a miracle 
wrought by the celebrant, the only possible comment is 
that the Lutheran theory, if it rejects the Catholic miracle, 
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indulges in another no less perplexing. Quite early the 
fissiparous tendency of Protestantism produced a number 
of rival theories, and naturally it was not long before 
the categorical assertion was made that the consecrated 
bread and wine had no connection whatever with the 
Lord’s Presence, which must, therefore, be conceived in 
the Sacrament as in no wise differing from His Presence 
to the soul upon any other occasion. Some Calvinistic 
Churches have clung to the Faith in a Real and Special 
Presence in the Sacrament, without attempting any 
positive theory. They have been content to know that 
the Table is spread by an Unseen Hand, and this has 
often sufficed to retain some awe and dignity in the 
service. But it can hardly be denied that where it 
shrinks from falling back upon memorialism, Protestant 
thought is now in dire confusion upon the whole subject, 
offering no clear or intelligible account of what either 
communicant, celebrant, or our Lord Himself is actually 
effecting, why the Sacrament is an essential service of the 
Church, or why the material concomitants of bread and 
wine should be necessary to constitute a sacrament in 
which some special grace is bestowed. Upon the other 
hand, precisely as it approaches memorialism, the 
Protestant rite tends to sink into such a position of ob- 
scurity and insignificance as cannot be justified by 
Church history or the New Testament. No doubt 
some such tendency toward confusion and neglect was 
inherent in the individualism which accompanied the 
growth of the new movement; but the plain fact remains 
that Protestantism has no consistent sacramental phi- 
losophy and gives no convincing account of its reason 
for celebrating the Sacrament. It gives no coherent 
meaning to its sacramental acts. And if it be objected 
that the primitive Church was also without a sacramental 
philosophy, the reply is that the two situations have little 
in common. The primitive Church had formulated no 
reply to questions which had not been asked. Protestants 
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have no sufficient reply to questions which, having been 
asked, refuse to be forgotten. 

This is most unfortunate because there were some valid 
reasons for the Protestant reaction against the sacra- 
mentalism largely current in the period immediately 
prior to the Reformation. That great movement was 
an imperfect, but in some respects a profoundly sincere, 
result of a widespread dissatisfaction with the official re- 
ligious methods. There was, as we have said, no definite 
and all-sufficient reason why the Catholic theory should 
be abandoned, but there were elements of moral danger 
in the actual Catholic practice. The Catholic concep- 
tion of the mystical basis of the act of “‘consecration”’ 
was inadequate, inasmuch as it did not indicate the cor- 
porate intention of the whole Church, but confined the 
sanction which was to effect the conversion of the ele- 
ments to the narrow succession of a sacerdotal caste. 
It is not necessary to trace this development; but it may 
be pointed out that it had been accompanied by the 
decline of democratic procedure and by the growth of 
centralization in every department of ecclesiastical ac- 
tivity. And it certainly tended to divorce sacramental 
observance from ethical life, and gave rise to magical 
and mechanical conceptions of the conveyance of grace. 
There was no logical need for any such deductions from 
the fundamental Catholic theory. Whether the act of 
““consecration”’ be considered to effect Transubstantia- 
tion, Consubstantiation, a symbol of Christ’s Body or a 
memorial of His death, some action from the side of man 
is necessary before any Sacrament can be celebrated. 
But leaving aside for the moment all questions as to what 
precisely the act of “‘consecration”’ produces or performs, tt 
is possible to hold, upon any theory, that the act derives its 
power from the mystical union of all believers in Christ, 
and that the special acts of the celebrant are represen- 
tative of the unity of the divine fellowship and secure 
the culminating blessing of such unity. This is not to be 
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confused with dependence upon the subjective condition 
of the communicants at any given celebration. It is 
the whole Church which sanctions the Sacrament, and 
individuals may eat a judgment upon themselves. The 
Roman Church warns its communicants of the danger of 
eating unworthily. But the unworthy participation of 
some makes no difference to the fact that the Sacrament 
derives its existence from the mystical union of the 
whole Church with her Lord. Thus to broaden the basis 
of the sacramental sanction need not imply any reversion 
to subjective or purely individual theories of the Real 
Presence. Nor does the most emphatic objective theory, 
associating the Real Presence with the consecrated ele- 
ments, need to base itself upon a narrowly conceived 
sacerdotal hypothesis. The recognition of this principle, 
which concedes the vital evangelical affirmations, may well 
be the starting point for a reconciliation. What now re- 
mains is to seek, upon some such foundation, for a sacra- 
mental teaching which shall retain the highest theological 
and devotional implications, while presupposing and em- 
phasizing evangelical and ethical truths. There can be 
no value in any conception which does not shew that the 
Sacrament has its natural place at the centre of the 
Church’s devotions. And this implies that the Sacrament 
must be conceived as expressing the inclusive bearings of 
the Gospel. 

The first difficulty to be overcome is the unwillingness 
of many Protestants to associate the Real Presence in 
any way with theelements. Yet some such association 
seems necessary, if there is to be such a thing as a sacra- 
mental philosophy. It is certain that the denial of the 
significance of the elements is a “modern development”: 
that it has been largely connected with a decline of sac- 
ramental observance, by a growth of slovenliness in cele- 
bration, by the neglect of aesthetic, and by the increase of 
confusion in theory. Yet it is very stubborn and is often 
conceived as evidence of a higher and more religious 
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type than any produced by traditional Catholicism— 
though how this can be believed in the light of the primal 
Christian affirmation that the Word became flesh, is 
somewhat difficult to understand. Upon the other hand, 
it must be insisted that the personal religion, the ethical 
seriousness and individual depth of experience at which 
Protestantism aimed, are indispensable conditions in the 
Church’s teaching, and Catholicism cannot be entirely 
exonerated from the charge of having largely failed to 
shew their integral relation with the right understanding 
and application of the Eucharist. But what we are here 
concerned to establish is that the Catholic dogma of the 
centricity of the Species in the Mass does not in any way 
conflict with the aims of evangelical religion, any more than 
the denial of the centricity of the Species helps to effect those 
aims. And it may yet turn out that when the Real Pres- 
ence is regarded as having some special connection with 
the consecrated elements, the meaning and power of the 
Eucharist can be displayed as they cannot possibly be 
displayed when that connection is denied. For the Sac- 
rament is the Gospel corporately proclaimed and appro- 
priated; and this means, in the first place, that it gives the 
Christian answer to the age-long human problem of the 
opposition between the inner and outer worlds'!—a 
problem incapable of solution by the methods of phi- 
losophy or art alone, seeing that such proffered solutions 
always lack the dynamic necessary to provide them with 
ethical and social results. For at the core of the problem 
is a practical moral difficulty. The outer world which 
the human spirit is ever seeking to mould to its purposes, 
upon which it is ever seeking to impress its will, is the 
means of intercourse between human souls, the link and 
nexus of society, and the registering medium of moral 
decisions. Now, the sacramental principle, in opposition 
to any form of Manichaeism, ancient or modern, regards 


There is a lucid statement of this problem in Eucken’s Life 
the Spirit, Chap. IIT. E ucken's Life of 
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the outer world as the material to be shaped and moulded 
into the medium of the ideal intercourse of the divine 
society. But this could not take place without moral 
freedom; and by the self-limitation of God man has been 
allowed to desecrate the material world by his sinful 
purposes, organizing its forces in pride and greed, eating 
its fruits in selfishness, and taking even its gems and 
flowers to deck his lusts. But the Catholic Faith dis- 
covers God made flesh within the historic human fellow- 
ship. It deduces the divine purpose to redeem the visible 
order from the desecration of human sin. And it de- 
clares that the visible order, consecrated to the holy pur- 
pose of fellowship and communion within the reconciling 
humanity of Christ, is actually restored to its true cosmic 
significance which the perverted human will had set aside. 

Here is seen the complete contrast of motif between the 
Christian Eucharist and the Pagan Mysteries. The latter 
became widely popular during the Greek decline, when 
the Greek spirit was ceasing from its enthusiastic appli- 
cation to the outer world, and was turning in upon itself 
with despairing interrogation. The Mysteries revived 
the cults of old agricultural deities in a decadent sense, 
and used their symbolism of generation and life, not for 
the old purpose of rejoicing in the world of nature, but 
in order to proclaim an escape from that world. They 
contained no promise or potency of a regenerated society 
upon the earth, but offered only the gift of hope for the 
soul when all the visible world seemed hopeless. More- 
over, the salvation promised was not considered to be 
accomplished, but only dramatized, in the ritual pro- 
cedure. The Christian Sacrament, on the contrary, con- 
ceived the common material elements of daily food as 
being somehow taken up into the very Person of Christ 
and becoming the means of a redeemed intercourse be- 
tween men. Its emphasis was, therefore, positively 
social, ethical, constructive; and it constituted the central 
Christian challenge to the established order of pagan 
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society, just as it still challenges every non-Christian 
social foundation. It declares that the redemption of 
the soul involves a moral connotation, sets it in a new 
relation with objective reality, because in a new relation 
with all men amongst whom the material world is the 
medium of relationship. And it affirms that the basic and 
inclusive reality of this new communion of men is nothing 
less than Jesus Christ Himself. It shews that the redemp- 
tion of the soul and the redemption of the visible order are 
in direct relation. Upon this conception there is room 
for the most fervid assertion of the spiritual union of the 
individual soul with its Saviour; but, on the other hand, 
it is seen that in order to carry that union to its true 
result in a new social activity there must be a communion 
with other souls in Christ. But the normal medium of 
human communion is the material world; and this seems to 
give ground for belief in the Presence of Christ in relation 
to the consecrated elements. Yet it may still be asked 
why this is supposed to require a special sacrament where 
alone this blessed consummation can be fully reached. 
Now, it is true, from the standpoint of psychology, 
that any principle which animates and co-ordinates a 
complex system of life, being as it were incarnate in all 
the specialized functions of that system, but not wholly 
expressed in any one of them, does seem to reach clear 
consciousness and pass to more perfect practice by means 
of special and separate expression. This is commonly 
recognized wherever there is a soul of tradition or an ideal 
of loyalty in human organizations, and the principle may 
be set forth by a national flag, a school song, a wedding 
ring, or a kiss. These things are created by spiritual 
realities which by their means rise to clearer perceptibility 
and make a more emphatic claim upon the evanescent 
loyalty of the human will. This, without doubt, is a 
valuable element in every sacramental act, and some are 
content to accept the Eucharist as thus signalizing the 
ideal mode of human life, without seeking any further 
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understanding of the process. But the rationale of the 
Sacrament is really much more profound. It is obviously 
impossible for man to define and realize the exact sacra- 
mental significance of the whole material universe. For 
what ultimate purpose the distant stellar systems have so 
been created he may not yet know—so that in taking only 
the small round earth he is selecting but a portion wherein 
to express his sacramental faith that all material existence 
must be ultimately controlled by the final purpose of 
God. But even here there are difficulties. Much of the 
natural and sub-human world seems to contradict the 
Christian view of God; and if we yet believe that what 
appear to be strife and cruelty in nature may be recon- 
ciled with divine purpose, we have to admit that human 
life cannot be reconciled with God until it is lifted to a 
plane which transcends nature. This limits our sacra- 
ment to the sphere of human contact with the material 
world. But here a further and a severe limitation is 
forced upon us, because, as we have already seen, man has 
defiled the material universe and universally put it to 
unworthy ends. And thus it is only where fragments of 
the material universe are purposely detached and expressly 
consecrated to the end of human communion in Christ 
that the sacramental principle can be found in unimpeded 
operation. The Christian Society, if only for the sake of 
preserving its own distinctness and the intelligibility of 
its act, continues to use the humble elements of bread 
and wine which it supposes to have been used by the Lord. 

If the Christian dogma of Christ’s supreme cosmic 
position be accepted, no matter by what precise methods 
of philosophy it may be defended, then this apologetic 
cannot possibly be considered obscurantist. For as no 
salvation of the soul can be fully wrought out apart from 
ethical and social manifestation, and as no such mani- 
festation is possible without the use ‘of the external, 
material world, it seems to follow that the fulfilment of 
the organic implications of redemption must involve the 
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uplifting of the material nexus of human communion into 
a restored union with the divine purpose from which 
human sin had bereft it. It is not difficult to understand 
that it is just here that the Presence of Christ amongst 
men reaches its most comprehensive power—for the 
Divine Presence is not satisfactorily conceived as though 
it were a gaseous expansion, and must be understood as 
operating most potently where its purpose is least thwart- 
ed and most needed. Thus the Sacrament need not be 
understood only as the action of the Church. The 
activity of the Church gives scope for the activity of her 
Lord. It is He who declares that in Holy Communion 
the bread and wine become His Body. It is, moreover, 
not easy to see why such a view as this should be sup- 
posed to involve any underestimate of personal religion 
and what is known as evangelical experience. It rather 
contemplates the broadening and deepening of such 
experience. The purest and warmest individual experi- 
ence of Christ falls short of completely expressing the 
Christian Faith, unless it brings a man into a new moral 
and spiritual relation with his fellows. And it is in the 
Sacrament that he finds himself, his fellow-men, and the 
objective, material ground of their common intercourse, 
in Christ. Only in such conditions can he make an 
explicit covenant with the redeemed society; and there- 
fore it is only here that he can fully covenant with God. 
Some such statement as that now furnished may be 
considered sufficient for purposes of devotion, if indeed 
so much as this is required. It seems useless to enforce 
upon communicants the acceptance of any rigid meta- 
physical theory. So long as adoration is offered by 
devout hearts, so long as the Bread of Life cometh down 
from heaven and is accepted of men, so long as fellowship 
in the Lord’s Body is discovered in the Sacrament, theories 
which discuss the modus operandi of such blessed activities 
may be immediately negligible by those who participate. 
It is not sacramental theory which creates sacramental 
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validity. Yet for the sake of mental satisfaction, and 
for the purpose of helping forward the reunion of Christen- 
dom, it ought to be pointed out here, again, that there 
need be no essential strife between the Catholic concep- 
tion of the Real Presence as conveyed beneath the species, 
and the most positive Evangelical testimony. If it be 
admitted that the sacramental principle bases upon an 
ideal relation of spirit and matter, the Catholic contention 
cannot be lightly dismissed by any person who has become 
acquainted with the wisdom of the mystics; but, on the 
other hand, if it is Jesus Christ who is really present, no 
Catholic can afford to ignore the implications of personal 
religion and practical morality involved. But while 
Catholicism has sometimes disastrously neglected to pro- 
claim those truths of personal experience and moral duty 
which are in no wise inhibited, but profoundly asserted, 
by the Catholic conception of the Eucharist, it must be 
confessed that Protestantism has laboured under difficul- 
ties in having no consistent theory of the Real Presence, 
and has consequently fallen into dire confusion with 
respect to all its sacramental teaching and _ practice. 
Throughout the whole range of Protestant theories, from 
Consubstantiation to memorialism, we find a decreasing 
attention to the problem of the mystical reconciliation of 
spirit and matter; and there are some who believe that 
this failure has produced large and lamentable effects 
upon Western civilization. But many of these theories 
fail to account for any wnique Presence in the Sacrament, 
even when such a presence is de facto admitted, or to shew 
how the Eucharist differs from a prayer meeting. It 
seems, nevertheless, that if the Sacrament is to be re- 
garded as somehow the sphere of a definite and unique 
operation of our Lord, it must be considered as organic 
and social in its primary meaning. And when such 
consideration is given, the significance of the material 
elements and the problem of their actual condition in an 
ideal relation with spirit cannot be overlooked. The 
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reason for this we have already found in the fact that the 
material world is actually the nexus of social relations. 
But this means that the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
whether it be rejected or accepted, can no longer be 
laughed at as a foolish superstition. ‘The existing igno- 
rance of what the Roman Church really teaches upon this 
subject is deplorable. What is authoritatively asserted 
is that in the act of “‘consecration,” the substance—that 
is to say, the underlying and super-sensual reality—of 
the bread and wine, gives place to the substance of our 
Lord’s Body. Now, whatever this may mean, it is cer- 
tain that Tyrell was wrong when he described it as “a 
carnal miracle.” It is not asserted that the effect of 
“consecration” is in any way to limit or confine the 
activity of our Lord; but only that the elements are 
placed in such relation to Him that their fundamental, 
though not their sensible, nature is changed, being now 
nothing other than His own representative, priestly, and 
unifying Manhood. For the phrase, “the substance of 
Christ’s Body,” cannot mean less than the essential reality 
of that manhood which Jesus Christ carried to the throne 
of God. This metaphysical doctrine is very much akin 
to a mystical declaration. It affirms that ‘“‘consecra- 
tion,” the deliberate use of common bread and wine for 
the purpose of the divine-human communion, has a 
cosmic effect: that it does actually bring about the exalta- 
tion of matter to its ideal end. It sets forth Christ 
becoming all and in all. It shews the outer world, in- 
tended as the means of heavenly fellowship but debased 
as the ground of age-long strife, being lifted within the 
redeemed society to a new plane, and becoming the means 
of human integration in Christ. 

But concerning 'Transubstantiation two things must be 
said. As defined by the Roman Church it seems to con- 
fine us in an unyielding, manner to the scholastic meta- 
physic in which the words “‘substance” and ‘‘accident”’ 
were used with certain very definite meanings. That 
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metaphysic no longer holds the modern mind; and al- 
though it may be observed that no other philosophy has 
won a general acceptance, we can hardly maintain as final 
any theory which demands from all minds total submis- 
sion to a particular metaphysical scheme. There are, 
however, some prospects that other philosophies may 
arise which will prove capable of adaptation; and, indeed, 
the recent scientific theories of matter are by no means 
intractable. They may provide us with a dynamic 
theory of Transubstantiation to which the Roman Church 
might possibly offer no objection, even though the correct 
name for the theory would be “‘transenergization.”” Even 
a philosophy which regards value as the fundamental 
category can be used, if no other philosophy be accepted. 
For within the terms of value-philosophy there is a 
genuine “‘conversion’’ when bread and wine become of the 
value of Christ’s Body and Blood. For the new value 
must be regarded as sustained by the judgment and 
purpose of the Lord and His people. 

The second thing to be said here is that no theory of the 
“conversion” of the elements by the act of “‘consecration”’ 
can assume its deepest meaning or fully develop its 
practical implications, until the consecrating purpose is 
discovered, not merely in a verbal formula uttered by one 
who can claim a narrow sacerdotal succession, but in the 
corporate unity of the faithful in Christ. Only then can 
we discern something like an adequate basis for what 
must always remain a stupendous assertion; for only then 
do we see how the Sacrament gathers the whole realms of 
spiritual and moral activity to one point of sublime effect. 
This is not meant either to encourage slovenliness in 
celebration or to disparage the special priesthood. It 
_may, however, be said to imply that breaches and schisms 
among the faithful may impair the operation of sacra- 
mental grace within the divided communions; but this 
conclusion will not seem entirely unwarranted to those 
who contemplate Christendom at the present time, no 
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matter how grandiosely some Churches may speak of the 
validity of their own sacraments as compared with others. 

We may now pass on to observe that where the Real 
Presence of our Lord is conceived as the underlying basis 
of communion, it is simply bad theology to neglect the 
sacrificial element in the Sacrament. It is a broken Body 
that is there given, and the communion of Christian men 
with Christ is based upon the fact of His sacrifice. Nor 
has Protestantism shrunk from teaching that the Sacrifice 
is perpetual, though it has generally failed to relate the 
wounds of the exalted Christ to what takes place in the 
breaking of bread. Catholicism, however, in its decadent 
periods, has allowed the Sacrifice of the Mass to be griev- 
ously misunderstood. Yet the authoritative conception 
is clear, that in the Eucharistic oblation the Sacrifice of 
Christ is set forth, pleaded, and appropriated by the 
Church. It is sometimes asserted from the Evangelical 
side that this ts false to the Gospel, inasmuch as the 
Sacrifice of Christ can be offered only by Himself; and 
Catholics, at least of the Roman obedience, reply that 
the Sacrifice of the Mass is so offered by Christ Himself, 
the priest performing the necessary acts as Christ’s 
representative. But, as a matter of fact, neither the 
Evangelical objection nor the Catholic explanation is 
quite admissible. There is no need for any violent 
antithesis here, for Evangelicals have consistently and 
fervently proclaimed the need for every man to offer 
Christ’s sacrifice and to offer nothing else: 


Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me. 


Hence their objection should not be to the notion of men 
presenting the Sacrifice of Christ as their only worthy 
offering, but rather to the conception of a priest sharing 
an identity with Christ which appears to be denied to the 
communicants. But here the Roman Missal grants all 
that Evangelicals, at least upon this point, can demand, 
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for the priest is therein instructed to turn toward the 
people and with raised voice to say, “Brethren, pray that 
my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God the 
Father Almighty.” That is to say, the one sacrifice is 
made by priest and people. This cannot easily be har- 
monized with the other theory which regards the sacrifice 
as offered only by Christ, through His priests, and which 
does appear to leave a chasm between the Sacrifice of 
Christ at the altar and the sacrifice which is offered by 
every faithful heart. Once let it be allowed that the 
Eucharist definitely sets forth the great dynamic of the 
redeemed fellowship, the self-giving of Christ, as the only 
basis of communion and the fundamental principle of the 
new human relationship, the priest acting as the instru- 
ment of the Society’s expression, and it will then be seen 
that the interpretation of the Sacrament as identified 
with the perpetual Sacrifice of the Redeemer simply 
regards it as performing corporately the first and last act 
of faith which every Christian soul must perform. But 
here the social effects of the Sacrifice are realized as they 
naturally cannot be realized by any isolated individual 
act. 

From this point of view the opposition between “sacra- 
mental” and “evangelical’’ religion ceases to exist. Sacra- 
mental practice does not deny that the Christian Society 
is composed of individual souls; and there is no reason 
why evangelical preaching addressed to the poignant 
needs of the individual soul, and leading that soul to 
Christ, should neglect to point out the full issue of salva- 
tion in a redeemed society. Wayfarers upon any sad 
and lonely road may find themselves accompanied by the 
Son of Man until their hearts burn within them. But the 
completion of His companionship is always in the break- 
ing of bread. Personal experience of Christ is not only 
valuable but absolutely essential for the welfare of the 
Church; but the richest personal experience cannot be 
entered upon apart from communion within the fellowship 
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of Christ’s friends. And such communion must have its 
own conditions which cannot be precisely the same as 
those of individual devotional life. They seem to involve 
of necessity some taking up of the material link between 
soul and soul, so that the nexus between man and man 
becomes the nexus between the new society of men and 
Christ. But there can be no communion which is not 
based in the will to sacrifice; and the Sacrament, beginning 
with the offering of our Lord, identifies every communi- 
cant with His Sacrifice and thus avoids all danger of those 
purely substitutionary doctrines of Atonement which 
have too often ignored the importance of the moral dis- 
positions of men. 

In the present public insistence upon the social implica- 
tions of religion, the altar may possibly come to occupy, 
for an informed Evangelicalism, the place once given to 
the penitent form. No limit can be set to the possibilities 
of religious revival which here open out, for at this point 
the message of salvation can be set forth with all its social 
meaning and its effects in the work-a-day world explicitly 
stated and realized in a single act. This is so valuable a 
consideration that it should give pause to those who 
hedge the altar with many conditions; whilst the at- 
tempt to put it into practice might reinvigorate the Free 
Churches which find so much difficulty, in their present 
condition, in bringing people to any effective religious 
decision. 

Finally, in all this, there is no intrinsic danger of sacra- 
mental observance being substituted for ethical reality. 
Catholics must own that they have somehow failed to 
convince the world of the plain moral significance of the 
Mass, though they may not altogether unjustly observe 
that Protestants have failed to convince the world of the 
plain moral significance of common prayer. But the 
social meaning of the Sacrament is certainly clear, and it 
would seem that the higher the sacramental theory 
accepted, the more searching and comprehensive are the 
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ethical demands upon the worshipper. If the ‘con- 
secration’’ of the elements for the pure purpose of com- 
munion in and with Christ actually effects some new 
cosmic relationship in the fragments of matter so em- 
ployed (which is the Catholic contention); and if that 
“consecration” expresses the ideal purpose of the whole 
Church which every communicant may share (which is 
the Protestant emphasis), then certain conclusions quickly 
follow. The Real Presence of our Lord determines the 
Christian mode of reaction upon all material things— 
and this is becoming a doctrine of tremendous importance 
in these days when science seems about to bestow upon 
mankind the power to release and control at will the 
inconceivable resources of atomic energy. We may soon 
be faced with the problem of how to prevent man using 
physical forces to the destruction of the race; and the 
rightful sovereignty of Christ over the material world 
will require some such demonstration as the Catholic 
Sacrament claims to give. But that demonstration 
already condemns both militarism and industrialism; and 
all the ugliness and squalor of the modern world are seen 
as an offence, not merely against aesthetic taste, but 
against Christ. The sacrificial conception of the Euchar- 
ist, moreover, condemns all economic conditions which 
are based on selfishness and engender strife. It repro- 
bates all political schemes which involve unjust privileges 
being retained by sections of society. Moral collectivism 
and political equality spring with unanswerable logic 
from the Sacrament of Holy Communion. AJ) that is 
required is that the Church shall dare to believe and 
proclaim that Christ’s Body is given for the family of 
mankind. And it may be that in a world in which these 
principles are either denied, or being ostensibly admitted 
are practically circumvented, the Church which holds the 
Sacrament in her heart will find herself called to undertake 
practical experiments in communal life. She will cer- 
tainly find herself called upon to demand of her people 
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a decisive differentiation from the standard of modern 
society. For, when all is said, the most challenging and 
reverberating words which ever broke earthly silence 
were spoken by our Lord on the night in which He was 
betrayed—This is my body. With that strange utter- 
ance He proclaimed God’s revolution. 
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Anglo-Catholics and the 
Reunion of Christendom 


By Witrrep L. Knox, 


Oratory of the Good Shepherd, Cambridge. 


In dealing with the attitude of the element in the 
Anglican Church (i.e., the Church of England and those 
bodies in full communion with her) which is commonly 
called “‘Anglo-Catholic’’ to the problems presented by 
the present lack of unity among the many societies claim- 
ing the name of Christian, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that for more than a generation the Anglo-Catholic 
movement has been developing without any recognized 
group of leaders and without any conscious policy as to 
its precise methods or the exact scope of its objective. 
Modern Anglo-Catholicism may be said to have origin- 
ated with the Oxford Movement and the Tracts for the 
Times; and so long as the originators of the movement 
and their immediate disciples were alive, their high posi- 
tion in public estimation, as well as their personal gifts, 
gave them an almost unassailable predominance over 
their followers. In general these leaders, men such as 
Pusey, Keble, Church and Liddon, stood for a rigid 
insistence on doctrinal orthodoxy and a strict adherence 
in matters of devotion to the form and standard of the 
Book of Common Prayer, interpreted in a “Catholic” 
sense,—that is, according to the historical forms of 
Christianity as known before the Reformation. 

Today the position is radically changed. In 1830 
England as a whole still knew and venerated the Bible 
and the Prayer Book. Today vast masses of Englishmen 
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know nothing of either, and the next generation will 
know still less. To meet the changed situation a change 
in methods has become necessary, and has been supplied, 
not by any deliberate policy on the part of recognized 
leaders, but by the isolated action of individuals. For 
instance, the growth of Scriptural criticism has led 
many at least among the clergy to adopt an attitude 
towards the Bible which would have earned for them 
the utter condemnation of the original Tractarians. It 
is well known how much Dr. Liddon was alarmed at 
the publication of Lua Mundi; and many Anglo-Catholics 
would now regard Lux Mundi as decidedly a conserva- 
tive book. Similarly in matters of devotion the old 
method has been abandoned. Within a generation of 
the beginning of the Oxford Movement, “Ritualism,”’ 
i.e., the attempt to restore the external solemnities of 
Catholic worship as a means of conveying to the uned- 
ucated the great truths of Catholic doctrine, had begun. 
During the second generation the tendency only made 
itself felt by slow degrees. The Tractarian survivors 
and their immediate disciples were suspicious, and the 
Bishops directly hostile. The third generation has 
witnessed, especially in the South of England and in 
some parts of the mission field, to say nothing of some of 
those bodies outside England which are in communion 
with the English Church, a growth in this direction of 
almost unexampled rapidity. 

This change has, however, been in the main, at least in 
England, the work of individual parish priests. There 
has been no central policy, and such societies or indi- 
viduals as have been able to exercise a certain measure 
of leadership over the Anglo-Catholic movement as a 
whole have to a large extent been forced to accomodate 
their views to those of their followers. Now the result 
of this process is that on almost any matter it is im- 
possible to speak accurately of any ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic” 
attitude or position. For there is no central directing 
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body which lays down views for the acceptance of the 
individual, nor even any body which can claim to do 
more than speak for a large number of individuals; at 
the same time there will almost certainly be many who 
will reject the views of any such body and deny its right 
to speak in the name of Anglo-Catholics in general. 
Consequently it is impossible to do more than outline 
a general view of the various problems of the reunion of 
Christendom which would command a wide measure of 
assent among Anglo-Catholics; and any such view would 
certainly be very severely criticized, if not entirely 
repudiated, by many who are held in high estimation in 
Anglo-Catholic circles. The only point on which it is 
possible to speak with a fair degree of certainty is that all 
but an entirely negligible minority would welcome the 
immediate and unconditioned establishment of com- 
munion between the Anglican Church and the Orthodox 
Church of the East, provided that the latter body were 
willing to agree to it. The old dispute as to the insertion 
of the Filtoque clause could be left to the decision of a 
future General Council. The difficulties in the way of 
such a reunion do not in any way concern Anglo-Catholics; 
they proceed partly from the presence of a considerable 
Protestant element in the Anglican communion, which 
prevents it from making such an unequivocal declaration 
of its Catholicism as would satisfy the East, and partly, 
it is currently said, from the close association between 
ecclesiastical and secular polities in the Orthodox Church. 
It is said that an offer of corporate reunion made by the 
Eastern Church would be regarded as a bid for a political 
alliance. Whether this is true or not is a question which 
only an expert diplomat could answer: but at the moment 
it remains for the Eastern Church to reply to the Lambeth 
Encyclical. 

Inevitably, however, Anglo-Catholics in thinking of 
reunion think first and foremost of the possibility of 
corporate reunion with the rest of the Western Church, 
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i.c., those Catholics who are in communion with the 
Holy Roman See. In matters of devotion it is Rome 
which has the experience of adapting the external expres- 
sion of the historic Catholic faith for which Anglo-Catho- 
lics stand to the needs and conditions of Western Europe 
under modern conditions. It was from Rome _ that 
England learnt the faith, and the Anglican Liturgy is 
based on Roman models; it is inevitable that the process 
of returning to the source from which our public forms of 
worship are derived should continue. But while all long 
for reunion with the Holy See, and while all admit that a 
considerable imitation of Roman practice is inevitable, 
there the agreement ends. One section of Anglo-Catho- 
lics, standing more or less for the rigid Anglican orthodoxy 
of the originators of the Tractarian Movement, will not 
hear of reunion with Rome until she abjures the “heresies” 
of the Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility. 
This section is small, as is its extreme opposite, which 
accepts the whole Roman system and regards the whole 
Reformation as a tyrannical aggression on the rights of 
the Church on the part of the Crown which was never 
freely accepted by the English Church. For this reason 
it is argued that Anglicans are not only free but bound 
to adopt the whole Roman system. The logical impossi- 
bility of this position is obvious, since the Pope has 
decreed that Anglican Orders are invalid; for though it is 
very difficult to suppose that the decree on the subject 
is to be regarded on strict Roman principles as infallible, 
yet it is undeniably valid as a piece of disciplinary legisla- 
tion. Thus though it may be held on purely Roman 
principles that Leo XIII made a mistake when he con- 
demned Anglican Orders, yet it is undeniable that his 
decree prohibits Anglican priests from saying Mass. 
But while this group of Anglo-Catholics has little logical 
justification for its position, it has in fact to its credit 
that its exponents include the clergy of the one London 
parish which has done more than any other to convert the 
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poor during the past ten years. It is mainly composed 
of parish priests who have little or no time to think; but 
though much may be said against their theories, they 
have shown that a practically exact imitation of the 
Roman forms of worship, including even the use of the 
Latin tongue, can produce wonderful effects in certain 
conditions so far as the conversion of souls is concerned. 
Between these two extremes stands the main body of 
Anglo-Catholic opinion, imitating a good deal of Roman 
practice, whether the pattern followed be that of the 
Roman Church or the slightly modified form of the 
Roman use which was current in England before the 
Reformation, the so-called ‘‘Use of Sarum.” But its 
reasons for remaining outside the Roman Church are 
sometimes difficult to discover. With many there is no 
reason except that having been brought up as Anglicans 
and finding all they need in the way of Catholic forms of 
worship in the English Church, they see no need for any 
change. This attitude, however, while it may justify 
the individual in remaining where he is, obviously cannot 
justify the English Church as a whole in remaining 
separate, nor could it excuse the Anglo-Catholic body as a 
whole from working for iminediate corporate reunion 
with Rome, were there no genuine theological difference. 
Yet it is very difficult to state the exact reasons for which 
so large a number of people, all practising to a very large 
extent the current methods of devotion, and all longing 
for reunion, remain in the English Church. Some reject 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, usually without having 
any very clear grasp of the exact scope of the exceedingly 
intricate language in which the definition of that doctrine 
is set forth. Others hold that their experience of sacra- 
mental grace received in the English Church is sufficient 
proof of her claim to be part of the Catholic Church of 
Christ. Others allege some comparatively minor point 
of Roman teaching or practice as a sufficient reason for 
remaining separate from Rome “‘till Rome be other than 
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she is.” But it is very difficult to find in the mind of 
ordinary Anglo-Catholics any very coherent grasp of an 
Anglican position which can be definitely opposed to the 
Roman. 

This, however, by no means proves that there is no 
such position. It is often the case that we disagree with 
the intellectual or doctrinal position of someone else 
without being able to state any very clear grounds of 
objection, or convince our opponent by argument that 
we are right and he is wrong. Often indeed it is easy for 
him to secure an apparent dialectical triumph, which 
none the less leaves us certain that we are right and he is 
wrong, although we cannot defeat him in argument. Our 
refusal to admit defeat may indeed be due to mere preju- 
dice; but it may be due to an intuitive grasp of the fact 
that our adversary’s position as a whole, although logically 
consistent at every point. is in fact vitiated by some 
fundamental error. We may not in fact be able to detect 
the point in his underlying assumptions from which the 
error proceeds; but we see that his whole chain of reason- 
ing ends in a reductio ad absurdum which we cannot 
for a moment accept. Similarly, there remains for most 
Anglicans the underlying conviction that, in spite of 
much that is admirable, the Roman system as a whole goes 
so seriously wrong that it is impossible to accept it as it is. 

Now historically Anglo-Catholics have seen since the 
earliest days of the Tractarian Movement, just as their 
predecessors the Anglican theologians of the seventeenth 
century saw, that the root of the whole difference lies in 
the question of the nature and scope of ecclesiastical 
authority. The Anglican Church has always claimed 
that the individual Christian is not free to decide for 
himself either in matters of faith or of morals, or in the 
expression of his faith in the form of public worship. 
The more Protestant element in the Anglican communion 
appeal in the question of authority to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and beyond that to the text of Holy Serip- 
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ture; but they can only do so by imposing a purely arbi- 
trary interpretation on the former book which ignores 
the fact that many parts of it utterly repudiate the his- 
torical Protestant doctrines, and by refusing to recognize 
that modern criticism has entirely overthrown the idea 
that it is possible to justify a doctrinal position by quoting 
an, isolated text of the Bible. If the Bible is to be our 
final authority, it is an authority which cannot be ap- 
pealed to unless there is some living organ which can 
interpret for us what the teaching of the Bible really is. 
The Holy Roman Church finds the ultimate authority, 
whether in matters of doctrine or discipline, in the Papacy. 
To this solution, which the Anglican Church has rejected 
since the Reformation, some Anglo-Catholics reply by 
appealing to the authority of the undivided Church. 
This appeal in some form or another must indeed underlie 
every claim that the Anglican Church has a right to exist 
as an independent body out of communion with Rome. 
For it is admitted that the Church ought to be formally 
and visibly one, and Anglo-Catholics are committed to 
the view that the only members of the Catholic Church 
are those who are in communion with the successors of 
the Apostles. Assuming then that it is possible for the 
true Church to be formally and externally divided, it is 
quite certain that the original point at which the division 
took place was the Great Schism of 1054 A.D.; there is 
no other point from which it can plausibly be dated. 
And if the Church prior to that date was one, there can 
be no question that it was, while united, a far better 
channel for the operation of the Holy Spirit than any 
scattered partisans of it can ever hope to be. We can 
verify this by considering the development of Christian 
theology before the Schism with its subsequent history. 
It is clear that the theology of Western Christendom 
would have been a very poor aftair if it had been isolated 
from the great Fathers of the East during the first six 
centuries; and we can equally see that the theology of 
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the East was in constant danger of drifting into squab- 
bles of the most violent character over distinctions which 
were little more than verbal quibbles, a danger from which 
it was saved by the stronger common sense of the West. 
Since the Schism we can again see how Western theology 
has allowed itself to be dominated to an excessive extent 
by the legalism which the Church inherited from the 
Empire, while the East has been productive of little in the 
way of really great theology; and later since the Refor- 
mation a vast proportion of the highest theological ability 
has been entirely occupied with controversial polemics 
to the exclusion of constructive work. It is the un- 
divided Church, representing the whole field of Christian 
experience, not merely the outlook of a particular nation 
or group of nations, that must be regarded as the standard 
and test of Catholic theology, if we reject the claims of 
the modern Papacy. 

At the same time the appeal is sometimes made in a 
manner which is open to fatal objection. It is supposed 
that the true nature of authority in the Church is some- 
thing clearly defined and easily ascertainable, and that 
it is possible for Anglicans to appeal to the authority of 
the undivided Church as readily as it is possible for a 
Roman Catholic to appeal to the authority of the Papacy. 
This is not in fact the case. Over a vast field of theology, 
notably that dealing with the nature and meaning of the 
Sacraments, we have no explicit definition of the un- 
divided Church. If we seek for an authority which 
will give us an immediate answer of an oracular and 
binding character to any problem that may conceivably 
arise, we cannot get it out of a remote past; we must have 
a living voice to interpret the faith for us. Consequently, 
while appealing to the undivided Church as evidence 
both for the truth of the general outlines of Catholic 
teaching, and also for the possibility of the existence of 
Catholicism without the superstructure of the modern 
Papacy, many Anglo-Catholics are beginning to ask 
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whether the real error of the Roman system may not lie 
rather in a fundamentally false conception of the nature 
of the guidance with which our Lord intended to pro- 
vide His Church. Their suspicions are strengthened 
by the fact that the existing Roman system, while it 
is in fact the logical conclusion of the demand for 
an absolute authority in the Church, which will at any 
moment be able to guide the belief and practice of the 
faithful, does in fact fail in its purpose. For instance, 
the existing Roman system feels bound to keep a check on 
scholars in their researches into the questions of criticism 
of the Holy Scriptures, by decisions intended to lay down 
how far the traditional view on any point may or may 
not be abandoned. Yet in practice these definitions 
prove on examination to be so composed that any critic 
can probably stretch them to cover almost any con- 
celvable theory however extravagant, although on the 
surface they seem intended to prevent any but the small- 
est departure from the received opinions of St. Jerome. 
And the decisions given are at best only disciplinary 
decisions, which the faithful are bound to accept, but 
which may be regarded in a few years as obsolete, or 
which the Papacy can withdraw without prejudice to the 
doctrine of Infallibility. There is here a contrast between 
the absolutism of the authority claimed and the weakness 
with which it is exercised, which seems to indicate that 
there is some error in the whole conception of authority 
itself. To quote a widely different case, it is notorious 
that there are many popular cults of a very superstitious 
character, and many quite indefensible devotions, which 
are tolerated and will continue to be tolerated because no 
Pope, however enlightened, would venture to risk the 
odium of suppressing them. The Papacy dare not 
alienate its most faithful supporters by interfering with 
popular practices, however alien to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 
It is, therefore, probable that the general tendency 
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already existing among Anglo-Catholics, to seek for a 
more adequate view of the true nature of authority in 
the Church will increase in the coming generation; and it 
is, as has been pointed out, on the question of authority 
that the whole attitude of Anglo-Catholics towards 
Rome ultimately depends. Now doctrinal definitions 
have in the past been made for one of two reasons. Either 
a given doctrine has been found. in fact to increase and 
strengthen the devotional life of the faithful, while being 
at the same time consistent with the whole tenour of the 
previously existing parts of the Catholic system. Thus 
the belief in the Divinity of our Lord is a belief which we 
see developing in the New Testament. It won its way 
because it was felt to be the only satisfactory explanation 
of His life and teaching, and the early development of the 
Church; but although implied in many of His sayings, it 
was never laid down by Him ex cathedra. Or definition 
has arisen out of the need of combating a new doctrine 
which was felt to be fatal to beliefs on which the whole 
Christian life depended. And the process of doctrinal 
definition just outlined has manifested itself also in the 
formation of Christian liturgies and in the general field of 
Christian devotion. 

From this point of view Anglo-Catholics are beginning 
to argue that authority should be regarded as residing in 
the general consent of the faithful, and to question whether 
any further doctrinal authority is needed. They recog- 
nize the need of a disciplinary system which would in 
certain cases interfere to prevent accredited teachers of the 
Church from expounding doctrines detrimental to the 
religious life of the individual; but they would urge that 
when this is provided, whether by a Papacy or by some 
body representing the universal episcopate of the Catholic 
Church, it is unnecessary to provide any supreme author- 
ity claiming immediate authority in matters of faith. 
For the inherent life of the Church can be trusted to 
eliminate the poison of heresy; while the acceptance of 
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immediately infallible authorities, convenient as it is for - 
the teacher who wishes to be able to provide his hearers 
with a stereotyped Creed which they are bound to accept, 
is often in fact found to hamper theological inquiry and 
to render difficult the task of those who seek to defend the 
Christian faith against its enemies. 

From this point of view the ultimate authority in 
matters of belief is to be regarded as a wide consensus of 
Christians over a large period of time, such Christians 
representing also a wide variety of mental outlook. The 
authority of the undivided Church, if this argument be 
accepted, lies not in any formal method, by which its 
beliefs were promulgated, such as conciliar definitions, 
but in the fact that it represents a consensus of Christians 
far wider than it has been possible to obtain at any subse- 
quent period, while the authority of the Scriptures lies 
in the fact that, so far as the New Testament is concerned, 
they represent the belief of those who were in the first 
instance responsible for laying down the lines on which 
Christianity was subsequently to develop. Obviously 
if they are not at least in general outline a correct account 
of the teaching of our Lord as interpreted by His first 
followers, and if the account of these followers was not in 
general outline correct, the whole historical basis of 
Christianity is gone, and we must either reject Chris- 
tianity entirely, or else accept it on purely “‘Modernist”’ 
grounds; in either case the question of the authority of 
the Scriptures becomes a minor point. The essential 
difference of this view of the authority of the Church 
from the Roman Catholic doctrine, or indeed from that 
of the earlier Tractarians, lies in the fact that it rejects 
the idea that certainty of belief is to be obtained by assent- 
ing to any doctrine which is promulgated in any particular 
form, whether of Papal or conciliar definition, and indeed 
the whole idea that any immediate and oracular certainty 
can be attained in so simple a manner. It finds authority 
rather in the fact that a particular belief has proved its 
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value to the Christian life by obtaining the widest possible 
consensus among the faithful and is compatible with the 
rest of the teaching of the Church, which has already 
proved its truth in this way. It sees in the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit a sufficient guarantee against any possibil- 
ity that falsehood will finally prevail; but this guidance 
is to be regarded as working through the whole body of 
the Church and over a considerable period of time, not 
through any particular organ. 

Formally this view is as widely removed as possible 
from the Roman, though in practice the distinction is not 
so great as might be imagined, since in fact no Pope has 
ever ventured to promulgate any decision unless he was 
first assured that it was already accepted by the main 
bulk of those Christians on whom he relied as his most 
faithful supporters. None the less it is clear that it could 
not hope for acceptance in the Roman Church unless that 
body was prepared to waive a great deal of the claims 
which it makes at present. In any case, however, it 
seems fairly certain that without some very considerable 
change in the attitude of Rome on the subject of authority, 
Anglo-Catholics in general will decline to accept the 
Papacy; and since they alone in the Anglican communion 
are in general in sympathy with Roman methods of 
devotion, it seems unlikely that any immediate reunion 
between Rome and the Anglican communion can be 
expected. It should be added that any corporate reunion 
would have to recognize the need of guaranteeing the 
general autonomy of the Anglican Church, which would, 
however, be prepared to recognize the unique position 
of the See of Peter, and to admit the claims of the Pope 
to be the disciplinary organ of the Church for the purpose 
both of guiding it in matters of discipline and also of 
safeguarding the faith of the simple from the teaching 
of doctrine likely to result in undermining the faith. 
For, as has been indicated above, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that until any new doctrine has established its right 
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to be regarded as suitable for the general public, it may 
often be dangerous to preach it in the pulpit for fear of 
causing grievous loss to those unable to receive it. Until 
any doctrine has proved its right to exist, it must be left 
to the vestigation of theologians; and in the right of the 
Papacy to exercise this kind of supervision may be seen 
the element of truth which the present Roman conception 
of Infallibility states in an exaggerated form. The 
remaining differences could probably be settled without 
very great difficulty. Provided that they were not 
definitely called on to repudiate their past orders, Anglo- 
Catholics would probably be ready, for the sake of re- 
union, to submit to such a form of Ordination as would 
satisfy the demands of Rome. The growing feeling in 
favour of the celibacy of the clergy, coupled with the 
decline in the value of benefices and stipends since the 
war, will probably solve the difficulty of the existence of 
married priests long before reunion with Rome becomes 
a practical issue, while Rome would probably be willing 
to make wide concessions on matters of liturgical and 
devotional practice. 

As regards the Protestant bodies, which in the English- 
speaking world date their origin from the refusal of the 
Anglican Church to comply with the demands of the more 
extreme reformers, the position is simpler. Much as 
Anglo-Catholics admire the piety and devotion produced 
in many of these societies, they cannot recognize that 
they are in the full sense part of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, since they possess no duly authorized ministry. 
Thus they possess no valid channels of sacramental grace, 
and are technically “‘schismatics” from the one Church. 
The word is unfortunately coloured with the odiwm 
theologicum of earlier generations, which it should be the 
object of all Christians to avoid; but technically these 
bodies must be described in this manner. Further, 
Anglo-Catholics feel that at present in most of these 
bodies the complete lack of any kind of central disciplinary 
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control has produced a doctrinal disintegration of so 
serious a character that it is very difficult to be certain 
of the views to which the English Church might commit 
herself by the re-establishment of communion with them. 
The old Reformation controversies are in many cases no 
longer living issues as between these bodies and Anglicans; 
for the simple reason that in these bodies themselves they 
have ceased to be living matters of interest; and it is 
not always easy to see for what they do in fact stand. 
Consequently Anglo-Catholics are less immediately 
interested in the problem of reunion with the separated 
Protestant communions, apart from such interesting, 
though perhaps not very strongly supported, movements 
as that of the ‘Free Catholics” in England. In general, 
while they long for the reunion of all Christians, they feel 
that little is to be gained by attempts at corporate re- 
union in this direction, until it is clear that these bodies are 
anxious for its accomplishment on the basis of a solid 
measure of doctrinal agreement. It must be remembered 
that at any rate in England there is a very considerable 
difference between the older members of such commun- 
ions, some of whom still cling rigidly to the old doctrinal 
tenets which were originally the ground of their separation 
from the Anglican Church, and many of the younger who 
seem to stand for little more than a rather nebulous 
admiration of the person of our Lord and a general accept- 
ance of the Christian ethical system. The same is true, 
of course, of the Anglican Church itself; it includes some 
who practically accept the whole Roman system, some 
whose religion is almost that of the Independents of 1662, 
and some whose Liberalism seems to leave them with 
little that can be called in any specific sense Christian. 
This point will be considered later; but since Anglo- 
Catholics stand for the restoration in the English Church 
of “Catholicism” in the sense of the traditional faith and 
practice of the undivided Church, presented in such a 
manner as to appeal to men and women living in the 
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atmosphere of the twentieth century, they see little 
advantage in securing reunion with bodies which are in 
general not in sympathy with the view of the Catholic 
faith for which they stand, and would at present only 
increase the internal dissensions of the English Church. 
Incidentally it is quite certain that they would be entirely 
unable to accept any form of reunion in which the ques- 
tion of validity of the ordination of ministers in such 
bodies was not placed beyond all manner of doubt. They 
would be quite prepared to leave them complete inde- 
pendence as corporate groups working in harmony with 
the English Church, but in full communion with it, if a 
basis of doctrinal agreement of a satisfactory character 
could be found; but only if at the same time the existing 
ministers of such bodies were prepared to submit to such 
a form of ordination as would, without necessarily de- 
manding a denial of the value or even the validity of their 
ministrations in the past, place the technical validity of 
their future ministerial actions beyond all possibility of 
doubt. Any attempt at corporate reunion which did not 
provide for this could only result in the secession of a very 
large number of Anglo-Catholics from the Anglican com- 
munion. Lest it should be thought that this attitude 
savours of spiritual arrogance, it is desirable to point out 
that the same people would, although not entertaining 
the smallest doubt of the validity of Anglican orders, be 
prepared to undergo a form of Ordination which would 
satisfy the Roman or the Holy Eastern Orthodox Church 
as to their validity, if that were the only remaining 
obstacle to reunion. Consequently they are simply 
asking the Protestant bodies to accept for the sake of 
unity what they themselves would be prepared to accept 
for a similar reason. 

Meanwhile it remains to be considered whether the real 
approach to the reunion of Christendom is not to be 
sought in the first instance in the establishment of a 
genuine unity within the Anglican Church itself. Here 
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we have formal unity in the fact of outward communion 
between the various parties or schools of thought, but 
under it an utter lack of theological agreement. At the 
same time it is hopeful to observe that the old contro- 
versial spirit is tending to fall out of fashion. The recent 
Lambeth Conference was able to achieve a very real 
measure of agreement on several highly controversial 
issues in spite of the fact that it included representatives 
of almost every variety of opinion within the Anglican 
communion. It was particularly noticeable for a willing- 
ness to face old matters of controversy in a new light 
instead of clinging to traditional party shibboleths. If 
this spirit can be preserved, it is at least possible that a 
solution may be found within the Anglican Church for 
many of the theological controversies which have for so 
long divided Christendom. And if Anglicans can reach 
agreement among themselves, it seems impossible to 
suppose that they will not be able to secure sooner or later 
the corporate reunion of all Christian societies which 
value truth above the preservation of their own distinctive 
peculiarities and their past history as institutions. For 
ultimately the dogmas of theology are attempts to express 
in terms of human thought the psychological values of 
the various elements in the Christian revelation. This is 
particularly easy to grasp in the case of the various 
definitions as to the meaning and nature of the Holy 
Eucharist, which has since the Reformation been one of 
the main matters of controversy among Christians. 'The 
dogma of Transubstantiation is an attempt to express in 
human language the value of the Blessed Sacrament to 
the believer, and the method by which our Lord conveys 
in it to those who receive Holy Communion the benefits 
of His work of redemption. Whether it is the best 
definition available or not need not be discussed here. 
But it is highly probable that if Eucharistic theology 
could be discussed as between Catholics and Evangelicals 
without the employment of the language of traditional 
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theology, and simply with the desire to arrive at the true 
meaning of the gift which our Lord intended to bestow 
upon His Church at the Last Supper, it would be found 
that Catholics and Protestants differ very little, if at all. 
At present both sides feel bound to maintain their tradi- 
tional “positions”? as a matter of honour; but it is also 
fairly certain that many on both sides are perfectly pre- 
pared to enter upon a fresh examination of the whole 
series of matters in dispute with no desire for anything 
but the attainment of truth and unity. Any such at- 
tempt, if it is to have solid success, will have to be very 
slow, since it is certain that an attempt to find a rapid 
solution would only result either in fresh divisions, or in 
the invention of a meaningless formula, which both sides 
would be prepared to accept for the simple reason that 
it was capable of diametrically opposite interpretations, 
as are so many of the existing formularies of Anglicanism. 
Obviously a new set of Articles, as ambiguous as the 
existing Thirty-Nine Articles of the English Church, 
would not be of the smallest use to anyone. 

Thus from the Anglo-Catholic point of view it may be 
said that there seems, humanly speaking, little prospect 
of any early reunion of Christendom. At present the 
Roman Church will not consider the question, except on 
the basis of the full acceptance of her doctrinal claims, and 
these Anglo-Catholics, apart from a very small minority, 
cannot allow. On the other hand, union with the Pro- 
testant bodies would in their eyes be meaningless if it 
proceeded from a mere desire for fraternization, however 
laudable, with no underlying unity of doctrinal belief, 
expressed to a certain extent in matters of Church Order. 
Tt seems to them that the true road to unity lies in the 
solid attempt to reinvestigate the various doctrinal ques- 
tions which were the origin of the present divisions, and 
to find a synthesis which will do justice to the permanent 
elements of truth for which the various parties were striv- 
ing, while eliminating the catchwords adopted in the 
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heat of the moment by enthusiastic reformers and the 
rigid conservatism of official orthodoxy alike. This 
seems to them the only practical method. Itis bound to 
be slow, but it offers a prospect of genuine unity, not a 
mere outward appearance based on nothing more solid 
than a nebulous sentimentality. Since the English 
Church holds together in formal communion men who 
stand for almost diametrically opposite beliefs on the 
historical controversies of Christendom, it seems that 
there is within her the opportunity for such a re-exami- 
nation of these controversies as may ultimately lead not 
only to the healing of her own internal quarrels but also 
to the restoration of the external union of Christendom. 
Meanwhile Anglo-Catholics deprecate the idea that 
personal goodwill and doctrinal vagueness can by them- 
selves form a solid basis of unity, although they are 
beginning to recognize that the united Church of the 
future may allow a very wide divergence of belief and 
practice in all but the absolutely fundamental issues. 
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The purpose of this paper is a limited one. I shall not 
attempt to discuss generally the doctrine of the Ministry 
nor to deal with the various historical matters which rise 
out of it. My present purpose is to locate the question, 
especially in relation to the subject of the Church, so 
that, on the one hand, it may not be ignored or treated 
as of little account, and, on the other, it may not be ad- 
vanced to an undue priority where it imperils the whole 
issue of the relation of Churches to one another. This is 
something which it seems desirable to do for its own sake, 
especially in the interests of union; and it is something 
fitly to be done in this Assembly, for Presbyterians may 
justly claim to have given the question of the ministry 
neither too unimportant a place (as certain types of 
Congregationalists have sometimes done), nor too primary 
a place (as certain schools of Episcopalians have often 
done), but what I venture to think is its right place. 

A convenient starting-point is the “Lambeth Appeal” 
which the Anglican Episcopate issued to “all Christian 
people” almost exactly a year ago. The year’s discussion 
of this document has not been very systematic or conclu- 
sive, but it has sufficed to make two things clear. One is 
that, while the extravagant and rather excited expecta- 


1A paper read at the General Presbyterian Council, Pittsburgh, 
in September, 1921. 
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tions with which in some quarters it was hailed have died 
down, there have been an ever deepening appreciation 
of its aim and spirit, and an increasing recognition of its 
loftiness of vision, its comprehensiveness of outlook, its 
charity of temper and—what is a feature none of us 
should fail to note—the real concern which, to the rebuke 
of all satisfied sectarianism, it shows over the wasteful 
and weakening separations which disfigure and disable 
Christendom. But the other thing which one year’s 
discussion of this Appeal has brought out is where, so 
far as our Anglican friends are concerned, the crux of the 
problem of reunion lies. It is not in doctrine or worship 
or, essentially, in government. It lies in the question of 
a true or valid or authorized ministry, especially when 
it is asserted that this can be obtained only through 
“episcopal ordination.”’ It is clear that this, in some 
form or another, is the cruz. 

With the emergence of this, a result follows which is, I 
think, unfortunate. The whole subject—the subject, I 
mean, of the reunion of the Churches—has, since the 
Lambeth Appeal, tended to turn upon the discussion of 
this business of the ministry, and, in particular, of an 
episcopally ordained ministry. This question has come 
to be regarded as the primary question. It has got 
precedence and prominence and, moreover, is apt to get 
isolated from other questions which are larger and prior. 
There is here a real danger both to accurate thinking and 
to the prospects of reunion. Obviously the topic of 
the ministry—episcopal or any other—is important. 
But that is not to say that it is primary. The ministry 
is not the first thing. It must be dealt with and no 
scheme of union can be completed without dealing with it. 
But it must be dealt with in due order. It must have its 
place, but it must also be kept in its place. It must not 
be taken out of its due order. Truth is an orderly thing; 
and there is hardly any way—except, perhaps, the use of 
ill-defined and ambiguous words—by which more easily 
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we can complicate a question and confuse our minds 
than by taking things up in the wrong order. To put 
it in vulgar language, we impede the traffic when we 
put the cart before the horse. We must not impede the 
cause of unity in this way. The whole issue of this great 
matter depends less on what the Churches say—indeed 
it is most desirable that the various sections of Christen- 
dom should contribute various voices—than on the order 
in which they say things and on what they say must be 
put first. 

Let us look for a little at the position of those—and 
they are many and influential—who make the question 
of the ministry primary. 

Of course, I do not mean primary in the absolute sense. 
All Christians put first the Lord Himself, operating 
through the Holy Spirit. Nor do I mean primary in the 
logic of system. No ecclesiastical theologian of any 
school would treat of De Ministris or De Sacerdotio before 
he had treated of De Ecclesia or De Gratia. Nevertheless 
there is a most real sense in which many people make this 
question of the ministry the primary question. In this 
business of union, one is concerned less with a man’s 
theory than with his practice. And it is not unfair to 
say that, whatever may be the theory about the Church 
and the Ministry in the Thirty Nine Articles—and, 
indeed, with the theory on these topics there we have 
practically no quarrel—still many Anglicans do, in 
practice, make an episcopal ministerial succession the 
primary test question when they are called on to deter- 
mine their ecclesiastical attitude to other sections of 
Christendom. The thing they look at first is whether or 
not the communion in question has a certain kind of 
official ministry—that with the credentials associated 
with ordination through a bishop’s hands. If it has this 
ministry, then it is a Church and is to be recognized as 
such, though there may be much in its doctrine or even 
in its moral character which is questionable. If it has 
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not this ministry, then it is not to be recognized as a 
Church, whatever signs of Divine recognition may in- 
disputably rest upon it. The episcopally authorized 
ministry is thus made an articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclestae. ‘This is making this question primary in prac- 
tice. And I specialize our Anglican friends as doing this, 
because thus to suspend the question of the Church on 
the ministry is rather an Anglican peculiarity. It is 
characteristic neither of the Roman Catholic nor the 
Greek Orthodox. The Romanist says his is the true 
Church because it has all the notes of the Church, and 
the true Church has, of course, the valid ministry, but 
he never bases his claim that his is the true Church merely 
or mainly on a ministerial succession. The Eastern 
thinks primarily of doctrine; and I imagine that his 
attitude towards, say, Anglicanism would be that, even 
if the latter proved it possessed an unbroken episcopal 
succession, still it must also satisfy the conditions of 
Orthodoxy if it is to be recognized as of the Church. It 
is, then, a peculiarity—or, as I think Newman called it, 
an “extravagance’—of Anglicanism to suspend the issue 
of the Church so much on the ministry rather than on the 
general character of the Church or on the faith. That 
the Lambeth fathers do this is manifest from the exami- 
nation (in the reports of committees issued along with 
the Appeal) of the position of the Old Catholics, the 
Church of Sweden, the Reformed Episcopal Church and 
other communions—an examination concerned somewhat 
meticulously with this test of the ministry primarily, if 
- not exclusively. 

I cannot here enter into any detailed argument on this, 
and, indeed, I do not wish to be argumentative in this 
paper. I shall content myself with two comments on 
the attitude which has been indicated. First, it is not 
the New Testament way of looking at the question at 
ene Secondly, it is not consistent with the spiritual 
acts. 
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It is not the New Testament way thus to make the 
question of the ministry primary and decisive in the 
larger question of what and where is the Church. No 
candid reader of the Book of Acts can say it is. In the 
eleventh chapter of Acts, we have this very issue arising, 
and how the Apostles dealt with it is clear. As a guar- 
antee that I cite this with a scholar’s accuracy and im- 
partiality, I shall summarize it in words taken from Dr. 
Hort’s Christian Ecclesia. Fugitives from the persecu- 
tion which began with Stephen had preached the word all 
along the Syrian coast up to Antioch; and, in that great 
capital, a multitude of Christian disciples had come 
together in the most casual and unpremeditated way. 
No Apostle had led or founded a mission; no Apostle had 
taught there. But there the Christian congregation was. 
Hearing the tidings, the Ecclesia which was at Jerusalem 
sent forth Barnabas to Antioch. He came and recog- 
nized what St. Luke calls “‘the grace that was of God’’; 
and later, Paul also visited Antioch. Then we read of 
Paul and Barnabas “being hospitably received in the 
Ecclesia’—thereby, says Dr. Hort, ‘‘recognizing the dis- 
ciples at Antioch as forming an Ecclesia,” which is, he 
adds, ‘“‘a significant fact’ as regards “this irregularly 
founded community.” The significance for our present 
purpose—I pass now from quoting Dr. Hort—is indis- 
putable. There is here no question of ministerial creden- 
tials. There is the fact of the grace of God through the 
gospel creating the Christian fellowship. And this fellow- 
ship is recognized as the Church. Much—including a 
ministry—has yet to be organized; but, prior to any 
organization of a ministry or anything else, here is “the 
church that was in Antioch.” To make the question of 
the ministry the primary test is, thus, not the Apostolic 
way in the New Testament; and those who make it pri- 
mary are not, in this respect, in the Apostolic Succession. 

Neither, secondly, is it consistent with spiritual facts 
all around. This phenomenon in Antioch is no excep- 
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tional occurrence in a far-off age. Far from being that, 
it is one ‘of the most patent and wide-spread phenomena 
of all Christendom. For all over the Christian world— 
alike in the homelands where Christianity has long been 
settled and in foreign fields into which it is entering—are 
great communities of Christians, which have not this 
peculiar ministerial credential, but which exhibit all the 
marks of the creative grace of the gospel in the Church 
and which are used by God for the specific ends of the 
Church as manifestly and indisputably as any Church is 
so used. If we may—as certainly we may and must— 
learn the mind of the Spirit of God by what He does, then 
it is practically impossible to maintain that He makes the 
presence of an episcopally ordained ministry any test of 
a Church. If,He does not, we should not. We should 
admit divine facts. We should not only admit divine 
facts, but should also act upon them. The authors of the 
Lambeth documents admit the divine facts of the grace 
of God in non-episcopal communions, and we rejoice 
that they do so. But it can hardly be said that in their 
ecclesiastical polity—at least in England, which I know— 
they have acted upon them, as the Church in Jerusalem 
did when it not only perceived the presence of the grace 
of God in the community of Antioch but, therefore, 
recognized that community as a Church. Nothing 
short of this does justice to the plain facts of Christendom. 
The assertion of a particular ministerial order as a 
primary test of a Church is nowhere throughout the 
Christian world countersigned by the data of the work 
of the Spirit. It is inadequate to spiritual facts as it is 
antagonistic to apostolic precedent. 

These observations—though much might easily be 
added to what has been said—must suffice for the present 
in the way of comment on the position of those who make 
the question of episcopal ministry primary. I desire, 
at the same time, to appreciate the attitude of those who 
take this position. They feel, I believe, that they are 
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called on to maintain a trust for due ministerial order, as 
the Spirit of God has purposed this and as the Church 
has maintained it. They feel the more need to defend 
this trust because, in so many sections of Christendom, 
it is treated lightly and loosely—not by people such as 
Presbyterians so much as by those who are content with 
any sort of ministry. We should appreciate this. And 
the way to do so, is to take care that, if we criticize those 
who make the ministerial question primary, we do not, 
on the other hand, countenance those who make it of 
little or no account. Let me, then, in what remains of 
this paper, state the matter positively, and, in particular, 
place the ministry in its due position. The essence of 
the whole issue is admirably put in a sentence of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, which, having said that 
there is “‘one general Church visible,” goes on thus: 
“unto this Catholic visible Church, Christ hath given the 
ministry, oracles and ordinances of God.” In this sen- 
tence, two things are stated or implied. One is that the 
Church is primary, for it is to the Church—the Church 
thus already existing—that the ministry, oracles and 
ordinances are given. The other is that the ministry 
thus given is given by Christ; and it is thus not a human 
ecclesiastical convenience or expedient, but a Divine 
ordinance. To get these two simple points clear is to 
get the whole matter clear. 

First, then, the Church is to be taken prior to the 
ministry. The Church should have its ministry; but it 2s 
the company of believing persons associated together in * 
faith and worship. Any powers or functions which are 
exercised by what we call the clergy are, first of all powers 
and functions of the Church, and were given by Christ 
to the Church and not merely to an order within it. I 
take the two crucial instances. The commission regard- 
ing the forgiving of sins (“Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them’’) 
was given, as appears from the record in St. Matthew 
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(18:18), to “‘disciples” generally, and not only to the 
Twelve; and, says Bishop Westcott, “it must be regarded 
properly as the commission of the Christian Society and 
not of that of the Christian ministry.” And even the 
authority to celebrate the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
must be similarly regarded, for if the words “Do this,”’ in 
the sense of ‘“‘celebrate,”’ were addressed only to a clerical 
order, so were the words ‘“Take, eat,” and thus only the 
clergy should communicate. I do not stay further to 
elucidate these points, which, indeed, are sufficiently 
clear. If they be, then it is also clear that the Church 
is the constitutive idea, and not the clergy. The 
Church ordains its ministry: it is not the ministry which 
constitutes the Church. The really creative idea in 
connection with the Church is not the clerical but is the 
evangelical. It is the Gospel—or rather Christus vestitus 
evangelio—which calls the Church into being. The 
Apostles, as I have already mentioned, saw the Gospel 
doing this and recognized it in their day: we can see it 
and should recognize it in ours. I can and must recog- 
nize it as a part of the visible Church wherever the Gospel, 
by the power and grace of the Holy Spirit, has united 
believing people together in the Christian fellowship and 
in obedience, so far as they can discern them, to Christ’s 
doctrine and ordinances; and I would do this even though 
they may be gravely defective in some matter of minis- 
terial or other order. How can I not recognize them 
thus, if the Lord Himself, by His presence abiding with 
them and by His using them for the ends of His Church, 
plainly does so? I remember an eminent Anglican bishop 
—a man whom I hold in the highest esteem—on being 
invited to attend a Presbyterian service, replying he 
could not see his way, but he added that he prayed that 
the Lord would be with us. Well, if the Lord could 
recognize that service and be present at it, why could not 
the Lord’s servant, the Bishop? 

But now it is time to say the second thing. Though 
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the Church is not the ministry, still it has the ministry, 
and has it—this I want to emphasize—by Divine ordi- 
nance and providence. The growth of the ministry in 
the early Church is, to the historical student of the first 
three Christian centuries, a natural process; but, as Dr. 
Sanday says, “because natural, it is not to be supposed 
that it is any the less providential.’’ While, then, we 
make the idea of the Church prior, we must not let the 
idea of the ministry be made a mere ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment which can be dispensed with at will. It was Christ 
who “gave some apostles, some prophets, some evangel- 
ists, some pastors and teachers.’ To depreciate the 
ministry is as unlike the New Testament as to make it 
primary. The Quaker, here, is to be followed no more 
than the Clericalist. We believe in the ministry as an 
ordinance of Christ for His Church: this as against the 
Quaker. We believe in it—this as against the Clericalist 
—not as a separate sacerdotal order, for the only Christian 
priesthood is that of believers, but as representative of 
the Church which delegates to it various corporate func- 
tions. The shallow remark, sometimes made, that this 
is an ordination “from below,” as distinguished from 
clerical ordination which is “‘from above,’ does not need 
much answer; the only “‘above’”’ in the matter is the Holy 
Spirit, and He can and does give the grace associated 
with ordination vid the Church as truly as vid the clergy. 
But what is to be recognized is that this delegation is, in 
some communions, very loosely done. Presbyterians 
stand with Episcopalians for more regular order here, and 
this is right. What is not right, and where we differ 
from some schools of episcopacy, is to make this regulated 
order about the ministry the test of a Church’s standing. 
To do this is to make an imperfection about something 
which a Church has (or should have) an essential to that 
Church being in the Body of Christ at all. This, though 
often done in the sacred but much abused name of catho- 
licity, is the very act of schism. And it is an act which 
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cannot claim to be countersigned by any act of the Holy 
Spirit of God in Christendom. 

So—to sum it up in a sentence—let us exalt both the 
Church and the Ministry; but, each in its place, remember- 
ing that Christ creates the Church by the Gospel and gives 
the ministry to the Church. 

I close with the moral for the subject of Reunion. 

If we start by making the ministry the primary issue 
and if we say we cannot recognize the Church-standing 
of communions which have not ministerial order as we 
hold it, then reunion has no future. That is the wrong 
way of beginning. It is untrue to New Testament pre- 
cedent, inadequate to the facts of Christendom, unsup- 
ported by any witness of the Holy Spirit, and, finally, 
fatal to reunion. There is no hope of progress from this 
position. But if we start— I assume, of course, adequate 
agreement on the primary verities of the faith—with 
the Church rather than with the ministry, and if, learning 
from the manifest action of the Holy Spirit where He 
owns His Church, we are able to recognize one another’s 
communions as branches of the Church and to treat them 
as such—by, particularly, the act of intereommunion— 
then we can go on to discuss such a subject as the ministry, 
in which some communions are clearly defective in their 
ordering, and can discuss it in quite another spirit and on 
quite a different plane. In such circumstances, the 
prospects of union are, under the blessing of God, in- 
calculable. To say it again in somewhat other words: to 
make a particular form of ministerial order—episcopal, 
presbyterial or any other—the governing test of the 
mutual recognition of Churches is to make it the end of 
reunion; but when, on the other hand, recognition is 
reached, along lines which the Spirit of God sanctions 
and signs, the question of an adequate and apostolic 
ministry should not and, I believe, would not prove an 
insuperable difficulty to Christian men ready to learn 
together from Scripture, from history and from experi- 
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ence, concerning the peace and unity of the Church 
Catholic of Christ. 


In my humble judgment, the whole future of the Re- 
union Movement—certainly as regards Lambeth and the 
non-episcopal communions—depends on which of these 
directions is followed. If it be the fact—as indubitably 
it is—that the cause of reunion has in England come to 
something of a standstill or, at least, is not making very 
evident practical progress, that is not because of any 
impossibility in the Lambeth proposals themselves, nor 
is it because of any unreasonableness in the response 
issued by the Free Churches, but it is because our Anglican 
friends seem unable to accompany their words of union 
with acts of union, and, in particular, to recognize the 
Church-standing of non-episcopal communions till the 
business of the episcopal ministry is adjusted. It cannot 
be too clearly said that the first and indispensable step in 
reunion is recognition, and that not only in words, how- 
ever gracious, but in acts. That refused, there is little 
reality in anything else. That step taken, the pathway 
to union is open, and the call to pursue it no Christian 
Church can, in this day of world destiny, dare before God 
to decline. 
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A Visible Church and Christian 
Unity 


By SHarteR Matuews, D.D., 


Dean of the Divinity School of the Unwersity of Chicago. 


Christian unity, that is, spiritual fellowship and co- 
operation among Christians, is the desire of all Christians. 
Except among extreme Catholics and extreme sectarians 
innumerable ways of working together for the spiritual 
welfare of the community have already been discovered. 
Rancour in theological disputes is lessening; rivalry in 
local affairs is being replaced by co-operation; federated 
churches, community churches, union ministers’ meet- 
ings, union revival meetings are multiplying; the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America effectively 
represents thirty constituent bodies, and church union 
of various sorts is appearing in Canada and. other parts 
of the British Empire. Councils of missionary bodies, 
both continental and international, are planning joint 
operation, and in the foreign mission fields is a growing 
sense of the identity of the task confronting the Christian 
world in the appropriation of Western culture by non- 
Christian people. Already the larger Christian bodies 
are adopting a common program in the allocation of 
missionary effort. Christians of all nations gather in 
Geneva to establish world-fellowship. 

Such Christian unity is accompanied by a growing 
solidarity in Christian thought. The theological world 
is becoming a unit in its historical approach to religion 
and the Bible and in extending Christian principles into 
social relations. Men of one communion get help from 
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books written by those of another, and scientific theo- 
logical scholarship does not rest upon ecclesiastical status. 

The sense of a common task is forcing us to a com- 
munity of feeling and purpose. It is growing clear that 
if Christians are to have their desired influence in the 
world, they must abandon their ancient hostilities and 
devote themselves co-operatively to the salvage of in- 
dividuals and a distracted world. However great may 
be the economic and political elements in the present 
world tension, the human element is certainly supreme. 
Disarmament, industrial justice, international hatred are 
ultimately problems of personality. Men must gain the 
attitude of goodwill if they are to organize a better world. 
To develop goodwill, to energize it with faith in God and 
love for man is indisputably the task of the church. The 
problems of the individual are so much alike that inter- 
church hostility is abhorrent. A common effort for a 
common cause, and a sense of the Christian needs of 
society and individuals alike serve to emphasize truths 
in which Christian bodies agree, rather than doctrines in 


which they differ. 
I 


I trust I shall not seem in any way to seek to check the 
fulfilment of the supreme hopes these facts disclose if I 
express the anxiety with which many of us devoted to this 
end regard the insistence upon a visible church as a pre- 
requisite of Christian unity. To us it seems to raise an 
issue which may check this growing Christian unity and 
reaffirm disunion. It is in no sense of controversy, but 
with a solemn conviction that Christian unity does not 
depend upon or necessarily involve church union or a 
visible Church universal, that I venture to state frankly 
our position, trusting that it will serve to further the 
sublime end sought by our Lord when He prayed that 
His followers might be one as He and His Father were one. 

We respect the efforts which are being made by our 
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Catholic brethren to bring about this visible church. I 
cannot read the Appeal of the Bishops in the Lambeth 
Conference without admiration and gratitude for the 
Christian spirit therein displayed. I do not know of a 
nobler document in church history. But its very nobility 
serves to point out the fundamental issue it sets before 
those of us who from a different point of view are working 
for Christian unity with sincerity. The Bishops have 
gone to the very frontier of their ecclesiastical position, 
but it is none the less a frontier. They themselves 
recognize that. On its one side are Catholic Christians 
and on its other are men and women whose religious 
experience the Bishops sympathetically recognize, who 
do not hold the same conception of the church as do the 
Bishops. They do not want a visible church. They 
want independent denominations. They do not believe 
in the real presence or in baptismal regeneration. They 
believe that a church is a local body composed of those 
who have been regenerated and baptized, but they do not 
think that salvation is dependent upon baptism. And 
above all they do not believe in orders. They are con- 
vinced that all believers are priests and that clergymen 
are simply those of their own numbers who have been 
recognized as having duties that any Christian may 
rightfully perform. 

When we who hold these views are told that we are 
dividing the body of our Lord, we feel humiliated and, 
if I may be allowed the term, misunderstood. For we 
too hold to one Lord. We want Christian unity, although 
we do not want a Chuch universal. We want as Chris- 
tians to work together and pray together and worship 
together. In such co-operation we are ready to waive 
everything except a Christian attitude and purpose. We 
recognize clearly that other Christians find religious help 
in institutions and practices we reject. We do not ask 
them to modify them. We honour those who have been 
honoured with ecclesiastical dignity and responsibility. 
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But we believe in religious democracy and in the right of 
Christians to organize themselves in such ways as seem 
to them in accordance with the Scriptures and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We therefore find ourselves somewhat 
confused when, in following this desire for Christian 
unity, this recognition of others’ Christian faith, this 
eagerness for fellowship, we are told that a church with a 
common government, with a common creed, and with a 
view of the ministry which introduces the idea of orders, 
is an essential pre-condition for unity. We are unable to 
see the necessity of such a condition. We pray for Chris- 
tian fellowship and we do not wish to be divisive, but we 
cannot in justice to our historical position and our own 
deepest convictions feel that any sort of universal church 
is needed. We feel that the true way to Christian unity 
does not lie in organic church union even along the lines 
proposed by the Bishops. We believe another and better 
way can be found. 


II 


Avowing thus an absorbing desire for Christian unity, 
I hope that it will not be regarded as sectarian obstinacy 
if I elaborate more distinctly our position. In such an 
effort I am not arguing or criticizing the position of other 
Christians. J am simply an expositor of a position held 
by millions of Christians. 

The September number, 1921, of THe ConstTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY contains two admirable presentations of 
the position of the Catholics by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Peterborough. You will look 
far before you find their superior, if indeed their equal, in 
Christian courtesy and sincerity. If permitted, one 
could worship and work whole-heartedly with such men. 
But these addresses make plain the distinction between 
our conception of the pre-requisite of Christian unity and 
the conception, to quote the Bishop of Peterborough, of 
“one big union, one great family circle, in which all 
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eroups, with all their gifts and idiosyncrasies, so far as 
they are in accordance with the mind of Christ, would 
find a place,” “a visible unity,” “a Catholic Church hold- 
ing the same fundamentals of the faith, administering 
sacraments which were ordained by Christ, acknowledging 
one universally accredited ministry,” ‘‘a Society which, 
while it would curb the extravagances of the individual 
Church or group, would jealously guard its liberty and 
enhance its personality,” in which there is a “condi- 
tional re-ordination all round just in so far as the satis- 
faction of the Christian conscience demands it.” As 
over against this the Bishop sets the idea of federation 
as an inferior plan. “The scheme adopts the line of least , 
resistance, and I venture to ask whether that is quite 
worthy of the followers of Christ at a time like this’’; 
“the New Testament knows nothing of any such scheme 
nor would it have been conceivable to the mind of a man 
like St. Paul’’; “it would indeed be better than nothing. 
If the Church was a human association of men drawn 
together by a common devotion to Christ no fault could 
be found. But if the Church is more than that; if it is 
the body of Christ; if it is the corporate reflection of God; 
if it is the organ of the Divine Spirit, then manifestly its 
links must be something more vital than federation.” 
These quotations make plain that the effort which so 
many of us are making towards our getting together by 
working together is based upon a different conception of ° 
the church than that which our Catholic brethren hold. 
The two attempts at Christian unity are regarded as 
rivals. We certainly are under obligation to the Bishop 
of Peterborough for drawing the line of distinctich so 
clearly and in such a Christian spirit. 

We face, then, two approaches to Christian unity. 
The one magnifies the idea of a visible Church, the other, 
waiving any discussion of ecclesiastical ideas, adopts 
spiritual co-operation; one prescribes a uniform ministry 
which involves the matter of orders, the other accepts 
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the ordination of a religious body at its face value; one 
would place the general administration of the Church 
in the hands of the Bishops carrying on the historical 
succession—although the Bishop is to be ‘“‘no longer a 
more or less absolute monarch, but a president acting in 
full consultation with his co-presbyters,’—the other 
would bring the Christian spirit into practical expression 
without raising such debatable matters as unified govern- 
ment, historical succession or the episcopate; in a word, 
one makes Christian unity and co-operation dependent 
upon an ecclesiastical conception which carries several 
of the elements from which vast bodies of Christians have 
turned, the other recognizes differences in ecclesiastical 
organization legitimate, but refuses to regard them as 
barriers when Christian bodies wish to work together 
for the purposes which in loyalty to their Lord they hold in 
common. Neither, it will be noted, proposes amalgama- 
tion of churches or the abolition of church groups at the 
present time. 

With full regard for the sincerity of purpose and the 
generosity of proposal contained in the Lambeth Appeal, 
as expounded by its distinguished representatives, I can- 
not but believe it raises conditions upon which there is no 
likelihood of compromise. In making this statement 
I have in mind both Catholics and the great rank and 
file of nonconformist groups like the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Disciples, Congregationalist, Baptist and those 
similar bodies who have treasured liberty to embody 
what seems to them precious truth in segregation and 
separation. My experience in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and in local co-operative 
movements has convinced me that there is in process of 
development a genuine unity of spirit among Christian 
bodies, a readiness to combine in good works, a tolerance 
of each other’s ecclesiastical differences; in a word, a deep 
desire to carry forward co-operatively the work of Christ. 
It is only when this development involves insistence upon 
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certain conditions as necessary for itself that discussion 
has arisen. 

To be frank, we believe that our Catholic brethren are 
overstressing a figure when they speak of the church as 
the body of Christ, and on the basis of the analogy arrive — 
at certain conclusions regarding visible government and 
administration. We may be mistaken, but we are con- 
vinced that an historical interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment says nothing of a Catholic Church, in the sense that 
the term is used by the Bishops. 

We do not believe that God’s unity necessarily implies 
a unity of ecclesiastical administration in a single group. 
As we study God’s nature and works we find infinite 
variety in nature, democracy in history, and trinity in 
theology. Unity of purpose, unity of trust in Jesus 
Christ with great variety of expression seem to us to be 
truly consistent with the conception of God’s unity. 

We do not believe that unity of believers implies 
uniformity in ministry. And there is the further fact 
that millions of us conscientiously do not believe in 
orders, or in the historic episcopate, although we do not 
seek to deprive others of the religious faith they get from 
the acceptance of these institutions and certainly do not 
ask them to abandon such convictions in the interest of 
fellowship with us. 

There are those of us, further, who believe that the 
Nicene Creed is not a sufficient summary of Christianity. 
We believe in the creed, but we believe that the Sermon 
on the Mount is a more effective and complete summary 
of the fundamentals of Christianity, and that the supreme 
purpose of the church is not the maintenance of meta- 
physical truth, but the development of moral and religious 
attitudes which make men Christlike, children of God. 
For such believers the focal, unifying meaning of Chris- 
tianity is expressed in terms of regenerate life and the 
Kingdom of God. It is on this basis rather than within a 
visible Church that they believe Christian unity must rest. 
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Ill 


The history of the Christian movement discloses the 
permanency of these two types of ecclesiastical attitudes. 
Long before the Reformation, successive groups of Chris- 
tians undertook to break away from the developing Catho- 
lic church, but without success. Ecclesiastical and 
political forces joined hands in suppressing nonconformity. 
With the Reformation there appeared a number of State 
churches in Northern Europe, each of which endeavoured 
by combination of ecclesiastical and political forces again 
to limit nonconformity. Roman Catholics as well as 
Independents felt the weight of governmental restraint. 
When such restraint weakened and modern religious 
liberty developed, part passu with democracy, these non- 
Catholic groups of Christians increased rapidly. In the 
very centre of their self-consciousness lies that which the 
Catholic appeals for church union seem not to appreciate. 
It is their rejection of Catholicism in so far as it involves 
anything approaching the apostolic succession in the 
episcopacy, the necessity of a visible church, a clergy 
that in any way constitutes an order. These non-Catho- 
lic Christians hold to the great doctrines of an historic 
Christianity, even though some of them disclaim posses- 
sion of authoritative creeds. But to them this rejection 
of the ecclesiastical conception is just as essential as their 
acceptance of theological beliefs. To ask them in the 
interest of Christian unity to accept re-ordination and the 
historic episcopate, even as described in the Lambeth 
Appeal, seems to ask them to deny their spiritual ancestry 
and reverse their religious development. It is as im- 
possible for them to yield to such requests as it would be 
for Catholics to give up their own convictions. 

In any attempt at Christian unity it is well to face facts. 
For we are dealing not with ideas but with history and 
very human folks. For the two wings of Christianity to 
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attempt reciprocal conversion seems to promise only a 
revival of ancient hostilities and modern misunder- 


standings. 
IV 


Have we then as Christian brethren reached an im- 
passe? I cannot so believe. It is inconceivable that 
Christian unity should never appear. Such unity is at 
once possible provided only we do not insist upon a 
visible Church universal. Churches and denominations 
can co-operate where they might refuse to come into 
anything like organic union. Such co-operation would not 
compel any group of Christians to affirm error in others 
or deny their own convictions. It would ask neither 
Catholics nor Protestants to yield fundamental convic- 
tions. The test of fellowship and co-operation in church 
activity would not be ecclesiastical but spiritual, a readi- 
ness to co-operate within the field of missions, social 
reform and social service, international morality, evangel- 
istic appeals, opposition to materialism, and every form 
of wrong. We know Christians can thus work together 
because they are already working together. Their fellow- 
ship and unity are in the bond of the Spirit and are born 
of a loyalty and love to the same Lord. Along with this 
spiritual unity in which men are constrained by the love 
of Christ, there can go tolerance for each other’s views of 
the church. If the nonconformist with his deep-rooted 
convictions regarding sacraments and orders will work, 
pray, and commune with his Catholic brethren, may not 
the Catholic Christian waive his insistence that a visible 
Church, orders, sacraments and episcopacy be made a 
pre-requisite to Christian unity? 

If such a spirit of mutual sacrifice were regnant, some 
type of adjustment in administration would be inevitable 
—a matter of practical good sense, committees and agree- 
ments. It is only when the two parties to the spiritual 
unity revive ancient issues that one grows despondent lest 
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the consequent defense of convictions will deaden the 
sense of fellowship. 

The one pre-requisite of Christian unity is a common 
spirit of sacrificial love. And that we rejoice to see is 
growing in evidence. It lies beneath the Appeal and 
beneath Federation. Ancient issues which have sepa- 
rated Protestants are sinking back into their true 
perspective. Arminians and Calvinists, Baptists and 
Paedo-Baptists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
have agreed to differ as regards divisive convictions and 
co-operate in the higher unity of their common faith and 
common service. We are getting together by working 
together in loyalty to Jesus Christ. And this unity, we 
dare hope, will have even wider reaches, as in Christian 
forbearance all Christian bodies, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, frankly admit each other’s rights to differ 
as to conceptions of the church and plan practical and 
democratic co-operation in the tasks involved in bringing 
in the Kingdom of God. Jesus Christ and His Gospel 
are the centre of Christianity. If those of us who stand 
on different ecclesiastical radii move away from the 
circumference, the nearer we get to the centre, the nearer 
we get to one another. 
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By W. A. Gusrry, D.D., 
Bishop of South Carolina. 


The Miracles of the New Testament have become the 
storm centre of modern theological discussion. ‘‘Two 
generations ago,” says Dr. Charles Harris, in Pro fide, 
“Catholics and a great majority of Protestants, whatever 
their differences in points of detail might be, were united 
in defence of the Catholic Creeds,—this is not the case 
now” (p. 26). 

In a recent essay entitled The Position of Liberal Theol- 
ogy, published after his death, Dr. Sanday writes that 
he can no longer accept the definition of a miracle as 
“involving a breach or suspension of natural law. The 
only question is whether we are to make a large exception 
in the interest of religion. Are we in that one case to 
mark off a solitary land of Goshen in the history of the 
past?’ With his statement made elsewhere in the same 
essay (p. 16) that “there is no reason in the nature of 
things why the idea of miracles should carry with it the 
implication of the breach or suspension of the order of 
nature,’ we are not disposed to take issue, if it is under- 
stood that the “‘order of nature’’ here referred to includes 
the whole of nature, namely, nature not as we know it in 
our narrow and limited experience, but in its totality as 
it exists in the mind and will of God. 

It is philosophically inconceivable that God should 
violate His own laws. If the order of nature is the ex- 
pression, as we believe it is, of a divine will and purpose, 
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we cannot imagine God destroying or acting outside of 
His own order. That would be to make Him the great 
Iconoclast of the universe. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that in the nature of things there is no reason to 
assume that a miracle involves a breach of law, or a sus- 
pension of the order of nature. In fact we are prepared 
to predicate of every miracle recorded in the New Testa- 
ment that it was wrought strictly in accordance with laws 
and properties of mind and matter known to God but as 
yet undiscoverable by us. 

A miracle may be contrary to experience, that is, to the 
ordinary experience of the great majority of men and 
women, but it does not follow that an event that is ad- 
mittedly exceptional and unique is contrary to the order 
of nature. True, it may be contrary to the order of 
nature as science has revealed it to us, or as we know it 
in our limited human experience, but how can we say 
that it is contrary to the whole order of nature as it ex- 
ists in the mind and will of God? Let us then dismiss the 
popular definition of a miracle as a breach of law, or as 
introducing into the realm of the natural a capricious 
and antinomian will that performs prodigies and wonders 
for no other reason than to show its superiority and in- 
dependence of all orderly law and sequence. Dr. Du 
Bose has pointed out that, what we call, for purposes of 
convenience, “‘the supernatural” is only the higher 
natural, and any attempt to divorce these has more than 
once in the history of the Church proved disastrous to the 
claims of revealed religion. 

‘““We ought long ago to have been sensible of the posi- 
tive injury that has come to the world through the mis- 
apprehension that the true supernatural is a condemna- 
tion or in any respect whatever a supplanting or displacing 
of the natural. The true supernatural is only the truer 
and higher natural” (Gospel in the Gospels, p. 79). Or, 
as St. Augustine expresses it: ‘Miracles are contra na- 
turam quae nobis est nota.” 
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Whatever God does is, in a sense which must ever re- 
main profoundly true, natural to Him. Whatever mani- 
fests His essential goodness, mercy and power, whether in 
the realm of the supernatural, or whether it come within 
the range of our ordinary human experience, must always 
be essentially natural and in accordance with the Divine 
will, which after all is what we understand by the natural. 

The question of miracles really goes much deeper than 
a discussion of the reign of law. We must first define 
what we mean by law as applied to a Supreme Being who 
is endowed not only with infinite intelligence and skill, 
but who is also a free and moral agent. The crux of the 
whole problem lies in our definition of God, and of His 
relation to the universe. If we say with Spinoza “that 
nature exhausts all that there is in God and actually is 
God, and that the laws of nature embrace everything 
conceived by the divine intellect,’’—that is to say, if we 
adopt Pantheism as our system of philosophy, then, of 
course, miracles are a manifest absurdity. Again, if we 
should adopt the deistic point of view, and conceive of 
God as an infinite artificer, and of the material universe 
as of some vast and complicated piece of mechanism 
which the Deity in the beginning created and set going, 
but from which He afterwards separated Himself, so that 
the machine now runs itself like a clock or a watch which 
has been wound up and set going, then of course belief 
in miracles in such a purely mechanical world would be 
out of the question. 

No one has stated the argument against miracles from 
the old deistic point of view more convincingly than 
M. Renan. “Miracles are special interpositions, like 
those of a watch-maker, who although he has made a very 
fine watch, yet is compelled to regulate it from time to 
time in order to compensate for the insufficiency of the 
mechanism.” 

Now, such views of God’s relation to the world are 
built upon a wholly false and erroneous philosophy. 
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So far from God being like an infinitely skilful watch- 
maker, who creates and then withdraws himself from the 
works of his own creation, the Christian theist conceives 
of Him as immanent in the world. To go back to the 
illustration of the watch: God not only plans and con- 
ceives of the design and mechanism of the watch, but 
He has never for one moment been separated from its 
mechanism. He dwells in every bolt, cog and wheel: 
He clothes Himself with the material universe, as with 
a garment, and instead of the mechanism being like the 
mechanism of a watch, a purely inorganic and lifeless 
structure, we conceive of it as a living thing. The watch 
literally throbs with life, and is alive with intelligence. 
The Divine Watchmaker is ever ceaselessly at work on the 
mechanism, not merely to regulate it and sustain it, but 
to improve it, and to bring it to perfection, which is the 
manifest goal of both physical and spiritual evolution. 

To refer again, therefore, to an order of nature: what is 
meant is not a fixed, immutable, mechanical uniformity— 
a purely fatalistic conception of natural order, which 
would make God ‘“‘a prisoner in His own universe,” but 
an order of nature which is the expression of a divine 
personality and character. To the Christian it is 1m- 
possible to speak of a uniformity of nature which does 
not ultimately rest upon a uniformity of character and 
will. The one and only ultimate uniformity which can 
never be broken or suspended is the uniform and immut- 
able love and goodness and mercy of God. If the law 
of love should require that an all holy and loving Father 
in Heaven should intervene in behalf of His children, 
then the uniformity of His divine nature and character 
would lead us not only to anticipate such intervention, 
but upon ethical grounds we would feel that God was 
under a moral obligation to manifest His divine power and 
goodness. 

Now, the regular order of nature, as the Psalmist ob- 
served long ago, while it reveals the wisdom and the 
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intelligence of the Deity, does not, and in the nature of 
the case cannot, adequately manifest His mercy and benef- 
icence. It is true “that the Heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork,”’ 
but glory and skill are not the same as beneficence. 
“‘With nature red in tooth and claw,” have we a right to 
infer that God is kind and merciful? Undoubtedly there 
are many evidences of divine beneficence in nature, but 
there is also evidence of the working of an opposite 
principle. The physical universe, therefore, does not, 
and in the nature of the case cannot, reveal the inmost 
nature and character of God. The order of nature. as 
we know it, being in itself an inadequate and imperfect 
medium of revelation, if its uniformity was never to be 
broken, what possible chance would there be for us to 
discover that God is personally interested in our individual 
welfare? But it should be remembered that what ap- 
pears to us as in the nature of a “‘special providence”’ is 
neither a suspension of the order of nature, nor a breach 
of any of its laws. What has happened is what happens 
on a lower scale in the life of every one of us; because we 
are intelligent and free agents, we are able by adapting 
means to ends, by invention and contrivance, to bring 
about results in the realm of nature which never would 
have occurred had there been no free and intelligent 
agents to perform them. 

Now, in somewhat similar fashion, only upon a higher 
plane, and with infinitely greater resources at His com- 
mand, Almighty God, the Supreme Artificer of the uni- 
verse, dwelling in, and incarnating Himself in the material 
world, can and does for high and noble purposes produce 
results which to us appear as suspensions of the laws of 
nature, but which are to Him only manifestations of 
higher laws and agencies than any with which we are yet 
familiar. 

Further reflection, I think, will show that the impor- 
tance which the modern man attaches to the immutability 
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and inviolability of natural law has grown out of a false 
conception of God. Either he believes in a pantheistic 
God, in which case it is impossible to believe in a personal 
Deity who moves freely within the works of His own 
creating will, or he accepts a deistic view of the world, in 
which case God becomes a mere Deus ex machina, ineap- 
able of interfering with the mechanism of His own uni- 
verse, and therefore a creature of fate like ourselves; or 
else God degenerates simply into a blind impersonal 
energy, and the world becomes the result of mere chance, 
without design, and without a final goal and destiny. 
But in any case the real objection to miracles which any 
attempt to defend them upon philosophical or theological 
grounds finally brings to the surface, and which no amount 
of evidence seems capable of removing, has grown out of 
an utterly false and perverted notion of Deity. As both 
Ritschl and Schleiermacher have shown in more recent 
times, “‘the belief in miracles is inseparable from belief 
in God, and in God as immanent in nature, not only 
directing and controlling its existent forces, but also as 
initiating new stages consistent with the old in its pro- 
gressive development.” Schleiermacher’s conception of 
miracles as initiating a new stage in the progressive 
development of the world is worthy of all consideration 
and furnishes us the basis of a new apologetic for Chris- 
tianity. If we can show that a miracle carries with it 
the initiation of a new stage in the progressive develop- 
ment of the race in our opinion a large part of the prejudice 
which is now felt against the miraculous would disappear, 
or at least the scientific objector would be less disposed 
to prejudge the whole case than he now is. What he 
especially objects to is the fact that miracles are viola- 
tions, so far as our limited human experience goes, of the 
established order and uniformity of nature; that which is 
admittedly exceptional and unique should, therefore, be 
regarded with suspicion and distrust. If, now, we can 
succeed in showing him that the miracles of the New 
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Testament, especially the transcendent miracles of the 
Incarnation and Resurrection, are parts of an ordered 
development, that they initiated a new stage in the moral 
and spiritual evolution of humanity, and that from them 
have flowed certain ethical and spiritual results which 
have not ceased to be operative even within the knowledge 
and experience of the modern man, then at least this 
would make it possible for him to view them not as mere 
isolated and unrelated marvels and wonders. 

We believe it can be shown that these miraculous 
events in the life of Christ represent a new stage, a distinct 
advance, a new ethical and spiritual beginning in the 
history of the race, and that they were, therefore, deliber- 
ately designed and prepared for centuries beforehand, as 
necessary stages in the long spiritual education and 
preparation of the race to receive them. Their unique- 
ness ceases to create an objection if it can be shown that 
they are parts of a divinely ordered and purposed plan of 
redemption. The scientific objector should find no fault 
with this argument, for is he not forced to admit the 
entrance of life upon our planet? What could have 
been more unique and unprecedented than the sudden 
introduction into a dead, barren and inorganic world of 
that greatest of all miracles—life? Science has not yet 
demonstrated, and there seems to be no likelihood that 
it ever will demonstrate, that life may be generated from 
inorganic matter. There is no fact more completely 
accepted and settled in the scientific world than that 
there is no such thing as spontaneous generation of life 
out of dead matter which has been subjected to a high 
degree of heat. Dr. E. B. Wilson, an eminent American 
biologist, in a recent technical work, is quoted as saying: 
“The study of the cell has on the whole seemed to widen 
rather than to narrow the enormous gap that separates 
even the lowest forms of life from the inorganic world. 

. I am well aware that to many such a conclusion 
may appear reactionary, or even to involve a renunciation 
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of what has been regarded as the ultimate aim of 
biology.” 

If the nebula hypothesis is to be acepted, and we are 
asked to believe that the present earth took its form and 
solidity only after incalculable aeons of time in which 
the nebulous gases cooled and were precipitated, so that 
finally we have a solid crust around a molten mass of 
earth, then by all the tests known to science it is clear 
that life could not have existed in such a world. Whence 
then, did it come? Lord Kelvin ventures the impossible 
hypothesis that it might have been introduced by a 
meteor falling on the surface of the earth. But here 
again we would have to account for, not only how life ever 
came to be lodged in a meteor, but how it could have 
survived the intense heat of its passage through the air. 
The scientist, therefore, by the inevitable logic of his own 
premises, is forced to assume the introduction of life into 
a dead and barren world. Could any miracle be greater? 
Could any event be more unique? Could any marvel or 
wonder more completely upset and disturb the uniformity 
of nature than the entrance of the first germs of living 
protoplasms into our world? 

But again we urge that any objection to such an event 
on the ground of its uniqueness and unprecedented 
character at once disappears the moment it is made 
clear to the rational and observant mind that such an 
event is part of a divinely ordered process and plan,— 
that here is a new departure for the manifest purpose of 
initiating a new development. So, later, in the long 
evolution of vegetable and animal life, we reach a new 
stage of development,—self-consciousness and self-deter- 
mination emerge and make their appearance known. 
Whence did they come? Again science is dumb and 
unable to bridge the chasm between the animal and man. 
However conclusive may be the argument for the physical 
evolution of the human frame and certain animal in- 
stincts and passions which we share with the tiger and 
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the ape, yet by no conceivable evolution can it be shown. 
that the human conscience and soul were evolved from 
the anthropoid ape. The chasm between man and the 
animal on the ethical and spiritual side, as John Fiske 
showed long ago, is wider than any chasm between the 
vegetable and the animal, and is no nearer being bridged 
today than it was when Darwin first published his Origin 
of Species. Here again the man of science is forced to 
admit the introduction into the evolutionary process of 
something new and unprecedented which undoubtedly 
disturbs and interrupts the established order of nature. 
With the coming upon the stage of this world’s history 
of personality, of free, intelligent, purposeful and self- 
determining agents, it is a commonplace to say that the 
order and uniformity of nature have been repeatedly 
and continuously disturbed as the result of contrivance 
and invention. New forces have been released and the 
most marvellous and unforeseen results achieved, and 
all without a suspension or violation of the established 
order of nature. But here again the purpose of this 
bestowal of choice and freedom upon man, the meaning 
and end of this transcendent endowment, is made abun- 
dantly clear in the light of all the literary, artistic and 
moral results which have flowed from it. The history 
of the human race is the final justification and explanation 
of God’s purpose in bestowing upon man so unique and so 
God-like an attribute as free-will. 

To repeat, therefore, we must view the uniqueness of 
any miracle in the light of the whole process. We must 
see something of the age-long preparation for the event, 
and the far-reaching consequences and moral and spiritual 
values which flow from it. In the case of the two great 
outstanding miracles of Christianity, the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection, we think we can show that they 
came as the result of centuries of spiritual preparation 
and education, not only of the Jewish race, but of the 
whole human family to receive them. 
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Nor is it a valid argument against the truth of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Incarnation to show that such an 
incarnation had been partially and imperfectly antici- 
pated in other religions. Every great revelation is likely 
to have been foreshadowed in more or less imperfect 
form. No one has stated this more clearly or ably than 
Sir Oliver Lodge. Speaking of the preparation of the 
world for Christ he says: “Critics often object that 
there have been other attempted Messiahs, that the 
ancient world was expectant of a divine incarnation. 
True enough. But what then? We need not be afraid 
of an ideal because it has several times striven to make 
itself appreciated. It is foolish to decline a revelation 
because it has been more than once offered to humanity. 
Every great revelation is likely to have been foreshadowed 
in more or less imperfect forms, so as to prepare our minds 
and make ready the way for complete perception here- 
after. It is probable that the human race is quite in- 
competent to receive a really great idea the first time it is 
offered. There must be many failures to effect an en- 
trance before the final success’ (The Christian Idea of 
God, p. 384). 

To the mind of any thinking man who finds difficulty 
in accepting the miraculous, it must come as a great aid 
to faith to be able to see from a survey of the whole field 
of the religious history of the race that the two outstand- 
ing miracles of the New Testament, the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection, fit into a vast scheme of divine revela- 
tion, redemption and fulfilment. 

The Resurrection of Christ, for example, was as much 
the starting point of a new spiritual kingdom of life as 
that which occurred when the first germ of vegetable or 
animal life emerged from the protoplasmic mud in the 
Paleozoic age,—or again, when personality and moral 
responsibility were added to the lower intelligence and 
instincts of the animal kingdom. When this evolutionary 
process is viewed as a whole, the introduction of new 
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powers and forces into the process does not strike us as 
strange or irrational or unlikely to occur. 

Now it may well be that it would be impossible to make 
this same claim for all the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament. We cannot demonstrate with the same 
clearness that they were the beginnings of a new spiritual 
order, as we are able to do in the case of the two great 
miracles of the Incarnation and Resurrection. The 
subsidiary miracles of the New Testament, as we might 
call them, must be viewed rather as accessories to a 
unique and divine personality, or as outward evidences 
and manifestations of a divine power and authority 
which were needed at a certain crisis in the world’s history 
to uphold and strengthen a weak and timid faith. 

A deeper study of the miracles of the New Testament 
will, I think, show that they are all parts of a divine 
purpose and plan. 

No one has stated the argument for miracles more 
convincingly than Lotze. In a profoundly significant 
paragraph in his Microcosmos he says: “The closed and 
hard circle of mechanical necessity is not immediately 
accessible to the miracle-working fiat, nor does it need to 
be; but the inner nature of that which obeys its laws is 
not determined by it, but by the meaning of the world; 
this is the open place on which a power that commands 
in the name of this meaning can exert its influence; and if 
under this command the inner condition of the elements, 
the magnitudes of their relation, and their opposition 
to each other become altered, the necessity of the me- 
chanical cause of the world must unfold this new state 
into a miraculous appearance, not through suspension, 
but through a strict maintenance of its general laws” 
(p. 54). 

The Rev. A. E. Garvie, D.D., in the article on “‘Mir- 
acle”’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, has this to say on 
the bearing of miracle on the doctrine of evolution. 
“The doctrine of evolution, instead of increasing the 
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difficulty of conceiving of the possibility of miracle, 
decreases it; for it presents to us the universe as an un- 
completed process and one in which there is no absolute 
continuity on the phenomenal side: for life and mind are 
inexplicable by their physical antecedents, and there is 
not only room for but need of the Divine Initiative—a 
creative as well as a conservative co-operation of God 
with nature. . . . For such an initiative there must be 
adequate reason. It must be prepared for in the previous 
process, and it must be necessary to further progress.” 

The chief objection to miracles in the mind of the 
modern man is largely a priori; he approaches the whole 
subject with an almost invincible prejudice, which pre- 
cludes an impartial and unbiassed weighing of the evi- 
dence. No theory is too fanciful and no explanation too 
far fetched to be accepted, if only it will afford him an 
excuse for not believing. Here, as elsewhere, in com- 
mending Christianity to men, it is necessary to give them 
some philosophy of the facts. In the case of the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, we must show that it was not a mere 
marvel, an inexplicable wonder, but the logical, necessary 
and inevitable result of a life of perfect faith, obedience 
and sinlessness. As St. Peter pointed out in that first 
Christian sermon on the day of Pentecost, ‘“‘He could not 
be holden of death,’’ because He could not be holden of 
sin. His victory over the grave and death was, therefore, 
the supreme and final vindication of His repeated claim 
to have lived a sinless life. 

In other words we are discovering to our reproach that 
what the modern man needs is a more rational theology, 
and not so much a mere piling up of facts. Man is 
essentially a philosopher; he must have a reason for the 
faith that isin him. The ages of the greatest faith in the 
Church have been the ages of the greatest mental activity 
and unrest. 

Attention has been called to the fact that in the Con- 
ciliar Period, so conversant were men with the great 
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problem of the doctrine and person of Christ that a 
cobbler on his bench might be heard discussing with his 
neighbour across the way the respective merits of the 
Homoousion and the Homotousion of the Nicene contro- 
versy. In other words, a laity that does not read theology 
and does not think in terms of Christian philosophy will — 
always be a laity whose intellectual faith rests upon un- 
stable foundations. The real defence of miracles lies, 
therefore, in the union of theology and science,—in the — 
combined force of the argument built upon a true phi- 
losophy of Christianity and of the world, joined to a care- 
ful, painstaking, unbiassed examination of the historical 
evidences. Where either of these is divorced from the 
other, faith is weakened and the foundations of the Chris- 
tian revelation impaired. Christ seeks to build our faith 
and our devotion to Him upon the broad and enduring 
foundation of a rational and consistently worked out 
belief. He came, He said, to fulfil; He was conscious 
from the beginning that He was the flower and fruit of a 
long ethical and spiritual process. He was no sudden 
and unlooked-for messenger from on high. His Advent 
had been carefully prepared for by John the Baptist, 
who himself was but the last of a long line of teachers 
and prophets. Just, therefore, as all physical evolution 
means the vegetable and the animal, and all biological 
evolution means man, so now it has become increasingly 
clear that all men mean Christ. In a word, the whole 
telos of Creation, the entire upward and onward sweep of 
the slowly developing cosmos, finds its culmination, its 
highest reason, its final justification, explanation and 
fulfilment in Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. 


The Miracles of Jesus 


It is impossible to read the life of Christ without realiz- 
ing that He regarded the miracles which He wrought as 
of a secondary and subordinate character. In the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus He makes it clear that the ultimate 
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and final proof of the truth of His Gospel will depend 
upon its own inherent reasonableness, and upon its 
ability to meet and satisfy a universal human need. In 
His meeting with Thomas after the resurrection, while 
granting him the outward manifestation of His risen body, 
and bidding the doubting disciple to handle Him and 
see, He yet utters a note of warning: ‘Thomas. because 
thou hast seen, thou hast believed, blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed” (St. John 20: 29). 

It is evident also from the record of His life that He 
exercised the power to work miracles with very great 
reserve and caution. He refused on one occasion to 
work them in order to confute His enemies. He never 
employs His miraculous powers to relieve His own per- 
sonal necessities, but lives and suffers in strict obedience 
to the ordinary laws of nature. He sternly refuses to 
work miracles in order to gratify a faithless curiosity, or 
to give a sign to a faithless and perverse generation. 
Moreover, He repeatedly enjoins silence upon those upon 
whom He wrought His miracles of healing, and on more 
than one occasion charges His disciples that they should 
tell no man. As Dr. Fisher of Yale in his Grounds of 
Christian and Theistic Belief points out, “‘Christ’s com- 
mand not to publish abroad His miracles is the last thing 
that the contriver of miracle tales would ever have in- 
vented; since the injunctions imposing silence are authen- 
tic, the miracles without which they are meaningless are 
also authentic”’ (p. 181). 

The repeated cautions and warnings of Christ against 
an excessive use of miracles, or of a too great dependence 
upon them is but another proof of the inherent reliability 
and trustworthiness of the narrative. ‘‘No one,” says 
Dr. Fisher, “‘who sets up to be a miracle worker would 
ever seek to lower the popular estimate of miracles.” 
While, therefore, Christ gave to miracles a subordinate 
place in any system of Christian evidences, yet on the 
other hand it would not be true to say that He regarded 
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them as unimportant, or as mere incidents in that revela- 
tion of God which He came to give. In answer to the 
enquiry put to Him by two of John’s disciples, “Art Thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another?”’ He 
does not hesitate to cite His miracles of healing as among 
the proofs of His divine mission and authority. “The 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached unto them.” And, again, at the 
end of His ministry, when He was in the Temple in 
Solomon’s porch at the feast of the Dedication, and the 
Jews were asking Him to show them plainly if He were 
the Christ, His answer was: ‘“‘Many good works have 
I showed you of my Father, for which of these works do ye 
stone me?” And later, in that same interview, He added 
these significant words: ‘“‘Though ye believe not me, 
believe the works” (St. John 10: 32). It is clear, there- 
fore, that Christ attached evidential value to His own 
miracles. Illingworth, in his Divine Immanence, p. 119, 
says that “‘He (Christ) claimed to be superhuman, and 
the claim required substantiation in order to gain a _hear- 
ing. Attention had to be arrested, expectation had to 
be aroused. The advent of the new era had to be empha- 
sized. . . . Authority, absolute, unqualified, paramount 
authority is the essential characteristic of the life of 
Christ, and that authority must needs be exhibited in 
order to be received. It is difficult even to conceive how 
otherwise a beginning could have been made.” With 
this view Dr. DuBose agrees. Speaking of the necessity 
of Christ manifesting His divine power and authority 
in the beginning of His earthly ministry, he says: ‘‘But 
at first He (Christ) needed to produce an adequate im- 
pression on the hearts and minds of men of not only His 
disposition and mission, but also of His authority and 
power to be the divine Helper and Healer” (Gospel in the 
Gospels, p. 83). . 

We might add that our Lord’s disciples would never 
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have admitted His claim to be the Messiah if He had 
wrought no miracles. For had He not shattered every 
notion of theirs as to what the Jewish Messiah would be 
like when He came? Had they not dreamed of a tem- 
poral kingdom and the expulsion of the hated foreigner 
from their shores? Instead, He had talked to them of a 
spiritual Kingdom, whose boundaries were to know no 
hhmitations of race or nationality, and whose realization 
was protracted into a remote and distant future. It is 
not too much to say that in the face of such deeply rooted 
predilections and prejudices the miracles of Christ helped 
the disciples to cling to Him, and to believe in Him, even 
when they could not understand Him or were blind to 
the deeper spiritual meaning of His message. A divine 
Christ without miracles would have been to them a con- 
tradiction in terms; a Messiah without the bestowal of 
special powers would to the Jewish mind of that day have 
been equivalent to a Messiah without credentials. 

While our Lord’s miracles undoubtedly possessed this 
character, yet His motive in working them was not 
primarily in attestation of His claims, but in order to 
relieve human misery and suffering. His miracles were 
first of all unmistakable evidences of a deeply sym- 
pathetic and compassionate nature. When He saw the 
multitudes who had followed Him around the lake of 
Gennesaret footsore and hungry, He was moved with 
compassion towards them. We read that when He saw 
the widow of Nain and the funeral procession bearing 
forth her only son from the gates of the town, He had 
compassion on them, and said unto her: ‘“‘Weep not.” 
At the grave of Lazarus He broke forth into loud lamenta- 
tions of grief in the very act of exercising His divine power 
to raise him from the dead. The sick and sorrowful 
always appealed to His great and tender heart, and drew 
forth from Him as by an irresistible impulse His healing 
and regenerating power. If He had felt such unutterable 
compassion and sympathy for human misery, and had 
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still been unable to heal, could we, any more than those 
first disciples, have believed in His claim to be the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God with power? ‘To be able to cure and 
to relieve human suffering, and not to have exercised this 
gift would have been to argue indifference to human 
misery, of which He was incapable. It would have been 
as great an offence against the spirit of true human kind- 
ness as if a physician to-day should discover a remedy for 
tuberculosis, and yet selfishly withhold it. The possession 
of the power to heal necessarily carries with it a moral 
obligation to exercise that power. To quote Illingworth 
again: ‘They (the miracles) harmonize completely with 
His whole character and worth, being mainly acts of 
charity and mercy either to the bodies or souls of men, 
and at the same time, profoundly symbolical of spiritual 
truths. They are indeed so essentially a part of the 
character depicted in the Gospels, that without them, 
that character would entirely disappear. . . . We cannot 
separate the wonderful life from the wonderful works. 
The miracles, therefore, do not prove His character, but 
they essentially confirm the claim which His character 
meanwhile had predisposed men to accept” (Divine 
Immanence, p. 90). 

We must further recognize that which critics have been 
so slow to admit—that the miracles of Christ cannot be 
treated as additions made to the original records by a 
later hand. If we attempt to eliminate every miracle, 
every saying of Christ which takes miracles for granted, 
every reference and occasion of the miraculous from the 
Scripture narrative, the Gospel story would become a 
thing of shreds and patches. It is clearly impossible to 
disentangle from our Lord’s life the story of the miracu- 
lous, the two are so closely related and intertwined, the 
one harmonizes so completely with the other, that to 
attempt to separate the words and teachings of Christ 
from His mighty works would be like attempting toseparate 
between Michael Angelo and the works of his own creative 
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genius. The only way we can know and judge of a man’s 
character and personality is through his works; far more 
than through the spoken word is the life and character 
of the man revealed in his actual achievements. It is, 
therefore, quite impossible to form in our minds any clear 
and consistent impression of the character and personality 
of the Divine Christ if we are called upon to tear out of 
the Gospel story all reference to the miracles which He 
wrought. 

It is true that as time went on and the basis of authority 
for the truth of Christianity became, as in the case of St. 
Paul and many others, a matter of inward conviction 
and faith built upon an actual and sustained experience, 
miracles gradually ceased, or at least their occurrence 
was so rare that they no longer served as a basis of author- 
ity for the faith of the average man. When Christ said 
to His disciples on the eve of His Ascension: ‘“‘It is 
expedient for you that I go away,”’ He undoubtedly had 
in mind the necessity for placing His religion upon a more 
spiritual foundation than had been possible up to that 
time. He knew that as long as He remained on earth 
after His resurrection the faith of His disciples would 
necessarily rest more upon the outward proofs and visible 
manifestations of His risen body than upon the spiritual 
truth, power and meaning of His resurrection. If they 
were ever to know Him, to use St. Paul’s words, and “‘the 
power of His resurrection,’’ He must withdraw Himself 
from their outward vision, in order that He might return 
and dwell in them in inner vision, knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

While the bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ must ever 
remain a unique objective and an historic event of the 
most tremendous significance and importance, yet for us 
who walk as yet by faith the final and most convincing 
proof of its occurrence will be found in the inner truth 
and power of our Lord’s resurrection as revealed in us. 
It is because Christ is risen in us, and repeats in us His 
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own most glorious victory over sin and death and every 
enemy of man’s soul, that we are able more readily to 
accept the testimony of the original witnesses who saw 
Him after His resurrection, and verified that fact as 
St. Luke tells us “‘by many infallible proofs.” But no 
inner vision of the truth of Christ, no subjective experi- 
ence, however blessed, no moral or spiritual lessons drawn 
from the doctrine of the resurrection, can ever take the 
place of the objective and historic fact. I know of no 
more subtle and dangerous tendency in modern theological 
thought than the attempt of certain idealistic philosophers 
to treat the central facts of our Lord’s life as so many 
beautiful symbols of divine truths,—to say, for example, 
with D. F. Strauss in his Life of Jesus, and others of his 
school, that the doctrine of an incarnation of God in man 
is universally and eternally true, quite apart from whether 
it ever happened or not. To speak of the resurrection of 
Christ as a wonderful piece of symbolism; to admit the 
nobility and moral grandeur of the conception, while 
denying that it ever occurred, is to deprive Christianity 
of its claim to be an historic religion, and if true, it would 
transfer the whole reality of the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the realm of fact to that of fiction. 
The great outstanding doctrines of the Church would 
in that case become so many beautiful symbols, and in 
place of the undeniable facts of a divine revelation through 
Christ and His Church we would have nothing but a 
philosophy of transcendental idealism. 

Now, Christianity is nothing if it is not an historic 
faith; no religion ever based its claim to be believed more 
unreservedly and unqualifiedly upon the trustworthiness 
of the record and upon the reliability of the original 
witnesses than does the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Scriptures point us to an actual, historic Annunciation, 
Conception and Birth of a Virgin Mary; St. Luke in his 
Gospel is at pains to fix the time and place and to give a 
date which would place the birth of Christ in relation 
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with the facts of the Roman world of that period outside 
of Palestine. St. Paul is so absolutely sure of the bodily 
resurrection of Christ that, with a boldness and certitude 
which almost makes one tremble for the safety of God’s 
ark, he tells us in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
“that if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.” The Apostle must have been 
pretty certain of his ground to have posited the whole 
historic claim of Christianity upon the outward and 
objective fact of the resurrection of Christ. 

To say then of the miracles of the New Testament 
that they represent and symbolize great ideas and princi- 
ples only, and that they are true in the realm of ideals 
but not in the realm of actual fact, is to divorce Chris- 
tianity from its historic foundation and the Church from 
her ancient Creeds. The Christian apologist today takes 
his stand with St. Paul and Justin Martyr and all who 
have attempted a defence of Catholic Christianity, and 
makes his appeal before the bar of a fair, impartial and 
reverent scholarship. He is not afraid of the result. 
Recent archeological discoveries in the East, as Sir Wm. 
Ramsay has so convincingly shown, have tended steadily 
to vindicate the entire trustworthiness of the Gospel 
narrative, and especially the accuracy of St. Luke as an 
historian of the first rank. The more the critics have 
assailed the records and attempted to assign a later date 
to the Acts of the Apostles, the more has an impartial 
scholarship come to recognize and accept the earlier date 
assigned to this first history of the Christian Church. 

From another direction, and this time from a source 
that makes the attack all the more subtle and dangerous, 
comes the plea that while miracles are logically possible 
they are not likely to have occurred. The Rev. Geo. A. 
Gordon, D.D., of the Old South Church, Boston, a well- 
known and widely popular writer, in a book entitled 
Religion and Miracle, takes the position that miracles 
are no essential part of Christianity, that we believe 
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in Christ “because of His power over us.” “I conclude, 
therefore,” he says, “that the fate of Jesus and His 
Gospel is in no way bound up with the fate of miracles” 
(p. 116). The inner knowledge and experience which 
one has of Christ in his own soul makes the miraculous 
superfluous, according to Dr. Gordon, not only at the 
present time, but from the beginning of Christianity. 
Here is an attempt by a perfectly sincere and deeply 
spiritual writer to find a basis for faith in Christ quite 
apart from miracles. It is made to appear that the 
Christian’s ground of assurance is the fact and power of 
the indwelling Christ. What need of any other witness 
than the witness which one has in himself? “If we will 
not rise into newness of life with Christ we can never 
know Him. . . . The assurance of Paul is mightier today 
because we may gain it by ourselves” (p. 164). With 
the writer’s chief contention that for the Christian today 
the ultimate and final ground of authority must be found 
in the validity of his own individual and personal experi- 
ence and knowledge of Christ we in the main agree. To 
the test of an individual experience, however, we would 
add the corporate and continuous witness of the Catholic 
Church. In other words, the vagaries of religious experi- 
ence which are purely personal and individualistic must 
be corrected and made more sane in the light of the whole 
collective judgment and religious experience of the Chris- 
tian Church from the beginning. It is clear from the 
study of the New Testament that the inner vision and 
experience of men like St. Paul and St. Stephen was based 
both upon the objective fact of a bodily resurrection of 
Christ as well as upon a subjective and personal knowledge 
of Him in the heart and soul. The incidents accompany- 
ing St. Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus cannot 
be explained away as a purely psychological miracle. 
According to the account, all of St. Paul’s fellow travellers 
saw the light, above the brightness of the sun, flash from 
the sky. They were all stricken to the ground. They 
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all heard the sound which followed, but the actual words 
were only heard by the Apostle himself, and the meaning 
of the vision was revealed only to him for whom it was 
intended. To prove still more conclusively that the 
vision could not have been merely a subjective experience, 
St. Paul was so blinded by the light that his companions 
had to lead him by the hand, and he continued in Da- 
mascus in a state of total blindness until the visit of 
Ananias, who was sent in answer to his prayers. St. 
Paul’s vision, therefore, was of a risen and glorified Christ. 
The moral and spiritual power of the resurrection which 
wrought so mightily in him, and which today works in us 
is a power which has conquered the grave and death, and 
opened to us the gate of everlasting life. 

What sort of a Christian assurance is it, then, that one 
has of a Christ whose body still moulders in the tomb? 
If He is no exception to the universal law of sin and death, 
what evidence can we have that He is alive and dwells in 
us? We submit that the religious experience which 
would result from such faith would differ in no wise from 
the experience which one has when any great and good 
man dies whose words and works live after him. In 
that event, Christ would become nothing more than an 
influence in much the same way that St. Francis of 
Assissi and Robert E. Lee are an influence for good. But 
the content of the Christian’s experience is that Christ is 
much more than an influence, He is an indwelling Presence 
and Life, He is alive in us. Alive, not in the sense of 
mere survival after death, but alive as the author of 
eternal life which He imparts to us by faith, and which 
eternal life He is. We worship not a dead Christ, nor an 
absent Christ, but a present Christ, who was dead and is 
alive for evermore, and holds in His hands ‘‘the keys of 
hell and of death.” 

To attempt, therefore, to separate the corporate relig- 
ious experience of the Christian Church throughout all the 
centuries from the historic fact of an Incarnation of God 
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in the flesh, or to try to picture to ourselves an image of 
the divine Christ without His miracles of healing, or to 
endeavour to separate between a Christ who has power to 
forgive sins on earth, and who yet is unable to say to the — 
poor paralytic, “Arise and walk,’’ would be to repeat 
only in a more dangerous and more subtle form the error 
of Strauss and his school and reduce Christianity to a 
form of religious mysticism. 

We desire to place no limitations upon any reverent 
attempt to interpret the undeniable facts of the Christian 
revelation. We believe that with the passing of the 
centuries the great theologians of the Church will con- 
tinue to give us an ever deeper philosophy and truer 
interpretation of the ‘Faith once delivered.” Our 
quarrel is not with those who seek to make Christianity 
more rational and to set it in right relations with the 
whole ethical and spiritual progress of the race, but with 
those who deny the historic foundations on which it rests. 
We hold that the Atonement is a fact, whatever may be 
our philosophy or interpretation of it. In much the same 
way the resurrection of Christ is an objective and historic 
fact. I can conceive of no limits to what a reverent and 
thoughtful scholarship may do in the way of giving us a 
more rational and truly spiritual interpretation and under- 
standing of that supremely unique and important event. 
But I do distrust any school of theologians who begin 
by denying and undermining the historic foundations of 
Christianity, and then invent a theory to justify their 
iconoclasm. 

The sooner, therefore, we face the undeniable facts of 
history, the better it will be for the cause of true religion. 
Among these facts are the Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. They cannot be treated as mere incidents in the 
life of Christ. They are not to be regarded as by-prod- 
ucts of Christianity. They are essential and integral 
parts of the Gospel. 
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A Constructive Social Institu- 
tion of French Catholics 


The Action Populaire of Rheims 


By Asst Grorces Guitton, S.J. 


If pressed to define itself the Action Populaire would 
gladly reply: “I endeavour to be an intellectual centre 
and a headquarters for propaganda, placing at the dis- 
position of all religious and social organizations my 
doctrinal studies and my practical documentation.” <A 
page of history will, however, throw a clearer and brighter 
light on this definition, and prove better than theoretical 
explanations or enumerations which cannot but be some- 
what dry. 

The Action Populaire is a young person nineteen years 
old. In spite of this age, which would lead one to suppose 
that it had known but the spring of life, it has passed 
through many vicissitudes, which may be expressed in a 
simple phrase: the Action Populaire of Rhewms. 

Its origin was as follows. The twentieth century was 
two years old. In France the Law of Associations had 
just been passed. Unjust in its restrictions, since it drove 
into exile a great many Catholic religious, this law was, 
nevertheless, beneficial in its general tendencies, for it 
gave to all other Frenchmen the liberty of unity. 

Father Henry Leroy, a Jesuit nearing the sixties, him- 
self exiled to Belgium, was seized with a fear that Catho- 
lics, overcome by the oppressive measures of the law, might 
not sufficiently appreciate the facilities of all kinds which 
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it gave them for good. A victim of the law himself, he 
took it upon him to reveal to others its beneficial aspects, 
and became an admirable example of the optimism which 
illuminated the cradle of the Action Populaire, whose 
reflection it has always preserved amid the storms and 
severe attacks it has known. When the sun pierces 
the rain clouds, in some provinces of France people say 
—I do not know why—that the devil is beating his wife. 
In the Action Populaire, thanks to the optimism which 
each member has inherited from its founder, it 1s good — 
humour which, spite of reverses and trials, beats the evil 
one without respite, to the glory of God. 

In order to attain his ends, Father Leroy proposed to 
edit a social library which should be the fruit of the con- 
certed efforts of a large number of sociologists—priests and 
laymen—men of theory and action. There should be 
pamphlets reserved to tell of the initiatives and practical 
work of the Action Populaire, but there were also to be 
books of documentation and instruction. By this means 
there should, in the first place, be spread abroad positive 
conceptions of economics; in those already admirably 
trained in the practice of the individual charity which 
heals, there should be awakened a sense of the social 
charity which prevents evil; and, lastly, as the crown of 
all, the art and practice of social work should be popu- 
larized. 

The pamphlet issued under the modest title of Periodical — 
Propaganda, Tract Program, was then a hymn to the 
association in all its forms; a hymn, for Father Leroy was 
a poet—which never works harm in a founder. Mutual 
and co-operative societies, rural and dotal banks, study 
circles, parish committees, people’s institutes, social 
secretaryships, Christian syndicates—all were named and 
commended in this tract of forty pages, which met with a 
success that by far exceeded the expectations of its 
author. 
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Correspondence immediately began to flow in. One 
would write: ‘“‘But, Reverend Father, we have already 
begun”; another: ‘But, Reverend Father, we do not 
know how to begin.” 'To the former Father Leroy re- 
plied: ‘‘Since you have already some experience, be good 
enough to give us the results of your enterprise in a few 
pages; send me your manuscript and [ will be responsible 
for its publication.” To the latter he said: “Have 
patience, we shall soon publish accounts of work done 
that will guide you in your efforts.” What this Jesuit 
received in the one hand he distributed with the other, 
increased a thousandfold. From its very birth the Action 
Populaire showed itself to be what it has ever remained— 
a co-operation of forces. 

Thus came into being the first “‘yellow booklets” of the 
Action Populaire, by turns monographs of existing enter- 
prises, inquiries concerning the professions, legal and doc- 
trinal instruction. What fortune did these pamphlets en- 
joy? For the compiling of statistics the days of the 
members of the Action Populaire have always been too 
short. Like the song, of which Longfellow speaks, which 
the poet shot into the air, and which he found long after- 
wards by chance in the heart of a friend, so by chance the 
results produced by some booklet are heard of. At 
Grenoble, in April, 1921, in the course of a meeting of 
the Brotherhood of Commerce and Industry, President 
M. Romanet proclaimed that the whole social movement 
of Catholics in Isere since 1906 was due to one of the 
pamphlets of the Action Populaire, recommended to him 
by Canon Cetty—No. 64 on Work as an Aid. Similarly, 
in 1905, after reading one of these publications, M. 
Anglade, at the time Inspector of the General Society in 
Paris, was strengthened in his desire to devote himself to 
the back-to-the-land movement. Like St. Matthew, he 
left his occupation and became an apostle, and there 
arose that wonderful agricultural organization, the “Cen- 
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tral Plateau,’’! which deserves to serve as a model not for 
France alone, but for the whole world. 

Thus from the very beginning were manifested the 
spirit and methods which have remained characteristic 
of the Action Populaire: to help and to prompt to action. 

Among the “commandments of the perfect soldier” 
there was one which ran: ‘‘Never put off till tomorrow 
what you can have done by another today”; this is 
evidently a motto for the lazy, but one that the Action 
Populaire claims to uphold in an excellent sense: to have 
done, meaning to help to do, which is sometimes more 
irksome than doing oneself. 

Father Leroy remained obstinately persistent in extol- 
ling the virtues of the association. How many in France 
have heard him repeat the story of the famous conference 
in which he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, my address, like all good 
addresses, will have three points: first, the Association; 
second, the Association; third, the Association.” And 
when, in the course of some congress, in a diocese little 
noted for its piety, a poor priest said to him: “But, 
Father, in my parish there is only one man with whom I 
can talk,” Father Leroy replied good-naturedly with the 
following words, which are not lacking in shrewdness: 
“Dear Brother, then . .. arrange to meet him every 
week.” 


Such was the first period in the life of the Action Popu- 
laire—its beginning, its honeymoon. The second followed 
quickly; for there arose what will surely arise when new 
enterprises are started: difficulties, difficulties due to 


'This is the familiar term for the Union of Agricultural Associa- 
tions of the Central Plateau of France, comprising the Aveyron, the 
Cantal, the Lozére, the Puy-de-Déme and the Tarn. It serves as a 
permanent centre for all these organizations in their relations and 
enterprises, promoting the study and protection of their special in- 
terests, economic and social. Its headquarters are at Rodez. See 
The Central Plateau and the Action Populaire, by Pierre Jouve, Doctor 
of Law and barrister at the Court of Appeal in Paris. 
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men, to laws, to municipal authorities—social and juridi- 
cal difficulties. To solve these the Action Populaire was 
consulted. Its directors at first tried to decline this new 
work; they objected that everything needed to deal with 
it was lacking: time, money, and ability. And they were 
right, but their clients had good reasons against reason, 
and against themselves, Try to prevent people who are 
drowning or are being sucked underground from crying 
for help! And whoever hears such cries and turns a 
deaf ear on them must needs have a heart of stone. That 
was not the case with the Action Populaire. 

Since people wrote, answers had to be sent, even though 
the questions raised at this time were not in line with the 
course laid down by the early founders. At Angers in 
1908, Father Leroy remarked with some humour: “Every 
day we receive about fifty letters; in a few years we shall 
be receiving a hundred daily, the needs are so varied. 
One asks the law concerning co-operative organizations; 
another regulations for mutual societies. A third de- 
mands what can be done for protection against wild 
swine, a fourth, against rabbits. Peter must be taught 
what action is permitted a syndicate, Paul what is for- 
bidden. A country priest desires the address of an 
American millionaire who will rebuild his church; an 
organizer of courses of lectures needs a lecturer who is 
neither young nor yet old—a difficult matter—who speaks 
well, is agreeable, modest, forcible, and has been generally 
successful. The astonishing point here is that he was 
found. There is besides a plan for a study circle to be 
made, a catalogue of books to be furnished. One asks 
how to transfer the property of a patronage which he has 
just arranged, another where he can place the weak- 
minded (sic).” 

Inquiries were made on many other subjects: the 
struggle against pornography or alcoholism, the provision 
of gardens for working-men or lodging for women workers 
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at reasonable rates, assistance for large families, the 


organization of recreation, public libraries. Among all 


these inquiries the Action Populaire, it may be supposed, | 
made its choice, and busied itself in giving effect to the © 


legislative principles of French law in its juridical and 
social consultations. There were thus constituted little 
by little documents on each question, eminently practical 
in character, since they were a direct response to the difli- 


culties of those who were struggling against the adverse | 


realities of life. These were models of ordinances and 


statutes, a guide-post in the type of jurispridence and the ~ 


data required for all kinds of mutual and co-operative 
societies, workmen’s and farmers’ syndicates, study 
circles, ete. 

There were also difficulties of a moral and religious 
character to be dealt with. How was it possible, indeed, 
to handle social organizations without coming upon ques- 
tions concerning thrift, charity, equity, justice. Here was 
confirmation of Brunetiére’s celebrated axiom: Social= 
moral; moral = religious. 

Fortunately, in finding solutions for these difficulties 
the Action Populaire had at its service the long tradition 
of the social doctrine of Christianity—a doctrine derived 
from the Gospel and developed in the course of the ages 
in the teaching of the Fathers and the Councils, and prac- 
tised by Christian trades guilds for six hundred years. 
Obscured by the theories of economic liberalism adopted 
in the French Revolution and the nineteenth century, it 
reappeared suddenly, in 1891, shining with a clear radi- 
ancy, in Rerum Novarum, the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
on “the condition of the working classes.” This encyclical, 
illustrated and expounded in various official documents 
which followed it, has remained the guiding code and 
liber textus, for whose important lessons the followers of 
Father Leroy have endeavoured to gain a hearing. 

Before the war, the legal bureau of the Action Populaire, 
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composed of a number of doctors of philosophy and 
theology, two doctors of law and many secretaries, gave 
yearly more than three thousand consultations. Today 
it has recommenced its work. How much information 
has it not given, for example, concerning the reclamation 
of war damages, even translating for the poor people the 
bulletins of requisition left by German sergeants! How 
many regulations for various co-operative bodies has it 
not drawn up for the restoration of devastated areas! 
How much help has it not given regarding working 
methods for trade schools in order to profit by the new 
French law concerning technical education! How much 
information has it not prepared for lecturers, writers, and 
parliamentary reporters! What records for public men 
and members of parliament! What help has it not given 
even outside France, in most of the countries of the world! 

All this, even when done on a modest scale, demands 
resources. If one remembers that all help is gratuitous, 
that some cases, nevertheless, demand many days’ work 
at the hands of the doctors of law in the legal office, and 
also that the Action Populaire is supported financially by 
no group, that it has not been endowed by any trust fund 
and still less does it handle any municipal or national 
budget, in short, that it has no other resource than a 
great confidence in God and alms laboriously collected, 
then one realizes the sum of persevering effort that such 
work implies. It may appear surprising that no such 
magnificently prodigal gifts as are awarded to institu- 
tions alleviating physical suffering have been entrusted 
to the “Institute” for instruction and action in the work 
of preventing suffering, and abolishing or diminishing its 
causes. The total receipts of the publishing house, though 
they grow by leaps and bounds, are never sufficient to 
meet the expense of work which circumstances constantly 
and imperiously develop. Considerable capital would 
have facilitated initiative and prevented much care. It 
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seems as if Providence has till now preferred to grant 
these labourers the blessings and merit of scanty re- 
sources, in order that they might depend the more en- 
tirely on His divine aid. But this does not hinder them 
from wishing for more adequate means to insure greater 
results and to provide the many services which new needs 
are constantly demanding. 

These are, it may seem, infinitely trivial enterprises, 
but we are justified in hoping that they may by force of 
numbers play a réle similar to that of the madrepores of / 
Oceania, which cause new islands to rise out of the 
depths of the sea.. 


It was soon evident that the practical difficulties en- 
countered in the establishment of these activities varied 
little in the various provinces of France, and there origi- 
nated, therefore, the idea of codifying and forming manuals 
of solutions given individually. Thus there came into 
existence the Practical Social Manual and the Practical 
Common and Rural Law which have rendered such great 
service in the foundation and management of organiza- 
tions of every kind. 

It was found necessary to keep constantly in touch 
with men of action, and this gave rise to periodical organs. 
In 1914 the Action Populaire was publishing five reviews: 
the Review of the Action Populaire, the Courier of Study 
Crrcles, Syndical Lvfe (all three being instructive maga- 
zines of a somewhat superior character intended for 
readers of moderate culture), the People of France (a 
review for popular social education) and, lastly, The 
Social Movement (a review for superior instruction, suc- 
ceeding The Catholic Association founded earlier by Count 
de Mun and his friends and intended for intellectuals). 

I have left unmentioned a multitude of other publica- 
tions, among which a place should be made for the Annual 
Social Guide, which first appeared in 1905. It was desired . 
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to present to newly-won minds a comprehensive view of 
social matters and a clear documentation. In the form 
of articles, narratives, legal statements, statistics, biblio- 
graphical notes, the whole social movement of the previous 
year was portrayed in a veritable encyclopaedia, relative 
to which we may quote a sentence of Canon Cetty, the 
Alsatian priest so well known for his social work in Mul- 
house®: ‘“‘Social Catholics in Germany, the Volksverein 
itself, has as far as the work of propaganda is concerned, 
produced nothing comparable to the French Social 
Guide published by the Action Populaire.’ What then 
would he have thought of the International Social Guide? 

As early as its sixth year the Social Guide suddenly 
began to expand, till it comprised 1000 and then 1200 
pages. Its reports were extended; it was no longer a mere 
practical guide containing instructions and methods for 
the solutions of the more common difficulties: it aimed 
at a building-up of character by assisting in the anticipa- 
tion of difficulties, giving more space to general theories, 
throwing a more penetrating light on legislation, economic 
pedagogy, orientation on the more powerful movements 
of the day, and especially attempting to awaken and 
direct a sense of national interdependence. It was, 
indeed, a report of international social work for the year 
that the Action Populaire offered in four issues to its 
readers from 1910 to 1914, volumes beyond compare, 
which have not, we believe, been equalled in any land. 
It should be noted that the International Social Annual 
did not merely offer figures, balances, facts and statistics; 
but being ambitious to educate and train, it proceeded 
rather to results and syntheses. In this respect foreigners 
have noticed a profound contrast with German methods. 
At Munich-Gladbach, the centre of the Volksverein, there 
is to be found a more formidable accumulation of docu- 


_ 2 He died of joy in the porch of his church at the sight of the French 
returning to Mulhouse. 
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ments; at the Bibliographical Institute in Brussels a 
whole building is devoted to catalogued material, but the 
Action Populaire alone among similar organizations has, 
it has been remarked, had the courage to combine the 
work of documentation and synthesis. In the provi- 
dential justice of things, it was to be recompensed for 
this prodigious effort even in the midst of all its trials. 


All had been going well, perhaps too well; then came 
the war! But twelve years old, the youthful Action 
Populaire, which had spent its sheltered childhood in the 
shade of the Cathedral of Rheims, was killed and muti- 
lated by the shells which struck the building in which 
kings of France had been crowned in olden days. On 
September 4, 1914, the enemy had already bombarded the 
city. About half past nine in the morning a shell fell on 
the house at the moment when those not already mobilized 
were about to flee to the cellar. It passed through the 
various floors, and burst in the stairway which led to the 
library. Ten seconds later it had claimed six victims. The 
damage appeared considerable. But on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19, the incendiary bombs burst in numbers in the 
neighbourhood of the cathedral; by ten o’clock the houses 
on three sides of the Action Populaire were on fire. To- 
wards three o’clock help came to the wounded soldiers 
who were in danger of burning alive in a cellar close by, 
and it was evening by the time they had been removed to 
another part of the city through the burning section. 
The Action Populaire was on fire. Flames descended to 
the basement, devouring all that had been accumulated 
there: collections of books and magazines, innumerable 
bundles of papers, archives, memoranda, publications in 
stock, furniture, all was destroyed; where two months 
earlier there had been a hive of busy activity, German 
aggression left nothing but ashes, rubbish and the desolate 
ruins of tottering walls. 
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We have said that amid all these misfortunes the 
Action Populaire was recompensed for its laborious effort 
in the work of synthesis. Indeed, though in consequence 
of the fire nothing remained of the material accumulated 
through a dozen years, nothing, not a clipping, not a docu- 
ment, yet, thanks to the quintessence which it had ex- 
tracted, and which is to be found in its publications, 
especially in the International Social Annual, it may be 
said that all was saved, even more than was the case with 
the Cathedral of Rheims, where stained glass, arches, 
lancet windows, nervures, lace work in stone were de- 
stroyed, though the greater part of the fabric remains. 

Thus the soul of the Action Populaire survived. As in 
earlier days the soul of Jeanne d’Are survived the stake 
at Rouen, so it escaped the flames, and for four years it 
fluttered between Rheims and Paris, awaiting its hour, not 
knowing when or where it would again find a body. 

A letter from Cardinal Gasparri hastened its resurrec- 
tion. Only a month, in fact, after the armistice—on 
December 19, 1918—he wrote a letter to Father Desbu- 
quois, the Director of the Institution, saying: “‘The 
Holy Father has been particularly moved on learning 
that not only your publications but all your documents 
have been destroyed at Rheims, the headquarters of your 
enterprise. He is the more grieved because it will be 
more necessary than ever to redouble your efforts for the 
grouping and organization of men of goodwill every- 
where. You could thus render your country and your 
faith the most eminent service. Desirous of aiding you 
in repairing your losses and of encouraging you more and 
more in your work, the Holy Father is pleased to grant 
you the sum of ten thousand lires. It is a joy to me to 
forward you this august gift, etc.” 

The Action Populaire could hesitate no longer. As 
quickly as its members were demobilized—many of them 
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bearing the Croix de Guerre and the Legion of Honour*— 
they resumed their work. Should they return to Rheims? — 
As early as 1909, in expressing “‘regret at seeing the head- 
quarters of the Action Populaire in a provincial town and 
not in Paris,’ Count de Mun foresaw ‘‘changes that 
would perhaps lead to further developments.” It was 
not excessive growth, but on the contrary death, which 
caused its removal. Rebirth in the midst of ruins was 
impossible. The Action Populaire established itself partly 
in Paris, and partly in its immediate environs at Noisy 
le Sec. 

But with the shortage of paper and the high price of 
printing the revival of the five reviews and all the publica- 
tions issued before the war could not be immediately 
considered. {With a view, therefore, to economizing 
wherever possible, Father Danset, Assistant Director, 
conceived the idea of combining all these reviews in a 
single publication, and thus originated the wonderful 
invention of the Dossiers of the Action Populaire. ‘These 
form a sort of review; “not exactly a review and yet a 
review,’ as a Norman might say. A review in the sense 
that it is a periodical which every two weeks reviews 
whatever is of interest to social and religious organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless, merely a “‘sort of review,’ because 
unlike other well-known periodicals its different articles 
are not sewn together, but are separate, each complete in 
itself, forming a sort of tract, so that each study—whether 
report, monograph, inquiry or document—may be me- 
thodically classified by the subscriber like a newspaper 
clipping. ‘To facilitate classification the subject treated is 
indicated at the head of the first page of each article, 
which also bears a number corresponding to one of the 
ten great divisions in which the domain of social activity 


*Of the eight priests actually mobilized five were made knights of 
the Legion of Honour. Altogether they were cited twenty-eight 
times in the orders of the day. 
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is divided. This is an adaptation of the system of 
decimal classification well known to librarians. The 
cipher is reserved for all that concerns the beginning of 
social work, thé nine remaining figures being divided into 
groups of three: | 

A—(1) the Family, (2) the Community, (3) the State. 
It will be noticed that the arrangement of the first three 
is not arbitrary, each of these categories being more 
comprehensive than the preceding one. 

B—(4) Riches, the unequal distribution of which gives 
rise to the Social question (which forms category (5)) and 
which should be solved by Professional Organization 
(category (6)). 

C—For the last three there remain: (7) Co-operation, 
(8) Prevention, (9) Aid and Charity. 

To simplify still further the task of its subscribers, the 
Action Populaire places at their disposition, first, ten 
divisionary folders of green cardboard, bearing the title 
and the sub-titles of each category, and at the end of each 
year an alphabetical index of the matter, classifying all 
the subjects treated. 

A publication offered in this form constitutes a marvel- 
lous aid to work, is more handy than the ordinary review, 
more timely and more vital than a book, and may become 
as complete as an encyclopaedia. Continually enriched 
by new elements, the collection of the Dossiers of the 
Action Populaire places at the disposition of its owners 
a veritable social guide at home. 

The Action Populaire has carefully guarded against any 
reduction of the international character which had before 
the war been one of its most original features. Every 
month a large part of its Dossvers (16 pages) is devoted to 
International Life, from a strictly economic, social and 
religious point of view, while free from a political or 
polemical spirit. No pains are spared in compiling these 
pages. It has correspondents among the principal na- 
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tions of the world: it gathers its spoils from more than 
seventy foreign reviews interested in these questions: 
nine from the United States, five from Canada, seven 
from England, two from Ireland, eight from Belgium, 
six from Spain, four from Switzerland, eight from Italy, 
six from Germany, two from Austria; America is again 
represented on the list by Mexico, Chili and Uruguay. 
In exchange for its Dossiers most governments send it the 
publications of their Departments of Labour, Industry 
and Agriculture. The United States forwards even the 
reports of the Department of Public Education as well as 
those of the Bureau of Labour Statistics; Japan those of 
the Department of Social Prevention; Germany its 
State Labour Reports. The International Labour Bureau, 
founded at Geneva after the Treaty of Versailles had been 
concluded, also exchanges its review. Again in the 
United States the important efforts of the Action Popu- 
laire have lately been recognized by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, which has graciously 
registered it for the use of its publications; ninety-seven 
volumes have already been received with grateful recogni- 
tion and have been placed in the library for the use of 
students. 

The publication of the Dossiers does not by any means 
exhaust the activity of the Action Populaire. Besides 
the People of France, a review for the social education of 
workers, it further publishes a number of leaflets or 
books, among which a place apart should be given to the 
following: The Participation of Workers in the Manage- 
ment of Enterprises, by Father Arnou, Doctor of Law; 
The Church and Social Problems, and The Church and 
Economic Problems, by Father Coulet, preacher at the 
Cathedral of Bordeaux; and a voluminous series on social 
economy by Father Antoine and Father du Passage, 
which has reached its sixth edition. 

Thus equipped the Action Populaire also possesses a 
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body of lecturers to spread its learning and its counsels by 
oral instruction, in the first place in Paris and its environs, 
then by similar methods in certain industrial centres such 
as Lille, Charleville, Rouen, Troyes and Amiens, then 
throughout France, by large or small congresses at which 
attempts are made to develop certain family, social, 
professional or religious measures for the amelioration of 
conditions. It was reckoned that in 1911 they had 
already appeared in almost two hundred congresses, 
today the number would be about three hundred. As 
Georges Goyau, the writer, says: “The Action Populaire 
is a busy wanderer, who at a simple sign from the bishops 
comes into dioceses even where the harvests seem slowest 
in ripening, making the grand motions of the sower, the 
prophet of approaching harvests.” 

It even lends co-operation abroad. Certain of its 
members go frequently to Belgium; and in 1920 one of its 
editors spent five months in Canada, while another has 
lately received a most gracious welcome during a course 
of lectures in Switzerland. Thus the post-war Action 
Populaire tries to be faithful to its traditions; as in its 
earlier days, it studies, it instructs, it teaches. It studies 
—thanks to 300 reviews and papers of a social character 
in all languages, it keeps in touch with the trend of thought 
and gathers information of great value. It instructs— 
whoever experiences difficulty of a theoretical or practical 
nature in the conduct of his affairs may, free of charge, 
consult its legal bureau specializing in such delicate 
questions. It teaches—adapted to all ages and environ- 
ments, its publications, like its lectures and its study 
circles, reach people ranging from young employees to 
Polytechnic students and directors of factories. 

But, true to its tradition from the beginning, the 
Action Populaire does not itself undertake any initiative. 
On the first page of its catalogue is displayed its emblem, 
“the cog-wheel of a windlass,” and its motto, “to /aid.”’ 
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Its whole ambition is expressed in the following: “Mod- — 
estly to be a cog-wheel forwarding the efforts of good — 
labourers in the cause of social peace.’ Content to 
bestow upon those working, however modestly, for the — 
cause, the light, counsel and teaching which may facilitate 
their work, it directs no group, syndic or otherwise. It 
makes no claim to substitute itself for local centres, still 
less for the ecclesiastical or lay heads of such centres, who 
on account of their practical experience, their knowledge 
of the needs and difficulties of the district, are the guides 
appointed by Providence to lead. We can, therefore, 
understand how at the Hotel des Sociétés Savantes, in 
the course of lectures given to the Free College of Social 
Sciences, the orator, R. Cornilleau, could speak of the 
Action Populaire as one of the most original and most 
interesting works founded by French Catholics before 
the war. In his final lecture of January 19, 1921, he 
said: “The Action Populaire represents an effort at 
documentation, information and propaganda which com- 
mands admiration and respect. It is a unique work; 
nothing similar or even analogous exists abroad. The 
Action Populaire has introduced among social Catholics 
rigorous and scientific methods. The dreams, the aspira- 
tions, the transports of the first democratic Christians 
were often more generous than wise. ... By its in- 
quiries, its monographs, which were the subject of a large 
number of ‘yellow booklets,’ by its documentation, 
minute and copious, by the whole enterprise of almost 
technical and strictly regulated instruction, the Action 
Populaire, which has accomplished this work in silence, 
and it may be said anonymously, has rendered to Ca- 
tholicism and social thought a service comparable to that 
rendered by the monks of the Middle Ages to civilization 
in preserving, transcribing and bequeathing to us the 
intellectual treasures of antiquity.” 

For these reasons the Action Populaire seems to us 
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worthy of presentation to the readers of Tur Construc- 
TIVE QUARTERLY, and the more so since in a statement of 
principles, published on the occasion of an International 
Congress organized by the Action Populaire at Paris in 
1911, we were considerably impressed in reading the follow- 
ing lines, inspired by undertakings somewhat similar to 
those of the promoters of Tar ConstRuCTIVE QUARTERLY. 
“The Action Populaire is constructive: it is convinced that 
the best means of eliminating evil is to do good. It is by 
establishing positive doctrine that objections are best 
refuted; zt is by posztive, constructive effort that the restora- 
tion of society may best be promoted.” And these are 
reasons why it is happy and proud, through the mediation 
of this journal, to form still stronger ties with its Christian 
brethren in America, Great Britain and the whole world. 
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Labour As Service. 
By H. J. Wornerspoon, M.A., D.D. 


A distinguished American novelist has said that “there 
remains only one war—that against those outlaws we call 
Capital and Labour, who trample us to war upon each 
other . . . the devil of envy against the devil of greed.” 
That is strongly put—Mr. Chambers himself qualifies 
it by adding, ““We don’t mean legitimate capital or legiti- 
mate labour, which are the same.” He probably means 
that a formula is needed in which capital and labour can 
agree, and that such a formula can be based on the fact 
that both exist for the common service, and that they are 
forms of the same thing—the basis of capital being the — 
workman’s power to supply labour in excess of what is 
required to produce the immediately necessary: and 
capital being the accumulated and stored product of this 
reserve of power. 

To justify, however, such a statement of relations, it is 
necessary that we use the terms workman and labour in 
their full and proper sense, and we must include under 
them all who labour in whatever capacity with brain or 
skill or bodily strength. And if we speak of ‘labour as 
social service’ we must include also the application of 
those reserved resources which represent the unexhausted 
values of previous labour. We must mean the entire in- 
dustry of the industrious, combined to enrich the life of 
the community—to produce wealth in its proper sense 
of human welfare. The brain worker is now not only 
admitted but is claimed as a fellow worker by organized 
labour; and capital, justifying itself as the bona fide 
equivalent of work done and value produced in the past, 
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can escape from no moral obligation which rests on labour. 
What are called “luxury trades” must also, if they are to 
be sanctioned at all, be included—a good binding for a 
good book, a bit of glass for an allotment, a fishing rod for 
one’s holiday—these are good things, and he “‘serves”’ 
who provides them. And one must include also distribu- 
tion (else you exclude, for example, transport, which 
declines to be excluded)—that is to say, you must count 
in commerce—the trader also labours, and that service- 
ably; and the professions as well (which may be abomi- 
nably laborious)—the physician, teacher, artist, author, 
caterer for amusement, even (in his ideal aspect) the 
politician. All these claim their maintenance from 
society—or they exact it: and they do so on the equitable 
ground that society needs them—they serve. We admit 
the claim, but we may insist upon the counter obligation 
—that they aim to serve, and that they be judged by 
their serviceableness; and we may reasonably go farther 
and propose that the service and not the remuneration of it 
should: supply motive to the worker; pleading that the 
proper purpose of effort is the good of the fellowship 
within which the individual life lies. If we are asked the 
why of this —why to serve should be our motive, or why 
the public good should give us our impetus, we can only 
answer “because that is right’’—such is the law of our 
existence—the world is made that way. God, we say, is 
love; in terms of economics that means that the social 
basis is one of fellowship, and that the world will not 
march on any other basis. There is no other “why” than 
the will of God and the nature of man: that right is right 
and wrong is wrong. 

Then we may venture as far as this, that for us all 
there is one right and one wrong. There is no moral 
obligation upon the professions which does not equally 
assert itself for the trader or the operative—if we ought 
to live for our work rather than for our pay, so ought 
they. Nor is there anything to be said in these matters 
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to the manual worker which is not to be said also to the 
capitalist, and vice versa there is nothing to be said in the 
name of rightousness to the employer or capitalist, which 
is not to be as strongly urged on the workman—in these 
days of ca’canny and of lightning strikes that is at least 
asimportant. Each of us is alike in his place under trust 
for all; each of us is where he is in order there fo serve. 
A true principle is known for true by its universality— 
it works all round—it holds for everyone in all applica- 
tions. Try the principle that work is service by this 
test, and it stands. 

Of such a principle, a recent writer has said, we are 
just now in search—some unifying principle which shall 
bring together master and man, producer and consumer, 
buyer and seller, ruler and ruled. Self-interest cannot 
do this—it divides us. Force cannot; no compulsion, no 
regulation, no legislation. Law can check abuse; law 
can secure opportunity: law cannot reconcile and it 
cannot inspire. It supplies no motive; it touches no 
spiritual spring of action; it suggests no purpose. The 
only common term in which the complex factors of human 
industry must and may be at one is in the fact that all 
serve, each of them functioning for the good of the whole. 
In this there can be fellowship, because in this all can_ 
discover reciprocity. Here then is perhaps the formula 
of which we are in search: that service, not its remunera- 
tion, is the proper aim of effort. The reward of effort 
will come: it is in the nature of things that honest service 
is recognized, and worth secures something of its value. 
No man may be asked to disregard his reward—no man 
is to be forbidden to claim what is his by the best of all 
rights, viz., that he has earned it. But let him earn; let 
him deserve—to see to that is his affair: it is for us others — 
whom he has served to see to it that he is not stinted of 
his earnings. : 


UMr. C. E. Robinson, New Fallacies of Midas, p. 23. 
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We should, I think, beware of putting forward this 
formula of mutual service as distinctively Christian; what 
is proposed as Christian is apt to be set aside as unpractical 
idealism. We have to assert it rather as the requisite law 
of human association, and to say, not that it should be 
followed, so much as that it must—that for the produc- 
tion of wealth (that is, of welfare) it is the only way. 
Other ways are no doubt possible, up to a point. Up 
to a point “the good old way, the simple plan” was possi- 
ble, but is now obsolete and is generally abandoned. 
For it there has been substituted the principle of self- 
interest, working within certain limits of legislation; and 
that method too may be thought to have pretty well 
demonstrated at least its inadequacy. It is a principle 
which tends always to reach its logical conclusion, that 
each should serve himself only—on which terms the 
world comes to a standstill, and in the fulness of resources 
and powers we find our life paralysed. As things are 
going (or refusing to go) we seem to require some fresh 
view of the rationale of labour; and Christianity pro- 
pounds, as it always has done, the view that labour is 
service—propounds it, however, not as any peculiar 
doctrine of its own, but simply as common sense, the fact 
underlying social relations. It is Christian only in the 
broad sense of St. Augustine’s dictum that whatever is 
true is Christian. No one proposes the New Command- 
ment as the law of business or of industry; no one sug- 
gests that it is the duty of the employer, as such, to lay 
down his life for his employes, or that the mechanic should 
die for his employer, or that in the common traffic of 
bargain and sale either party should sacrifice himself 
for the other. That probably would be impracticable; 
IT am not sure that it is even an ideal. But no one sug- 
gests it. In the Christian system the ordinary rule of 
social intercourse is, not the New Commandment, but 
merely the Golden Rule; which in terms of industry 
translates itself as a law of mutual service. A man should 
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do as he would be done by; as from others he requires 
service, so he should himself serve. This is no high- 
flying idealism; it is only the doctrine of fair play, the 
working rule of a going world of honest men who are fit 
for association. Christ served, because He is Man, and 
to serve is the law for men: by-and-by He dies for the 
world, because He is God, and to die for others is divine; 
but in the first place and habitually He serves, for that 
is human. 

“Far down within us,’ Cardinal Mercier wrote in his 
first great Pastoral of the war, “is something deeper than 
personal interests, than personal kinships, than party 
feeling—and that is the need to devote ourselves to that 
more general thing which the Romans termed Res Publica, 
the public thing’”—the welfare of that whole of which we 
are parts. This, says Mercier, is the internal principle of 
order and amity, the organic bond of any community. 
It is the social instinct of humanity: “the religion of 
Christ makes it a positive law’’:—but it is not law because 
commanded—it is commanded because it is law, the 
natural law, the self-preserving instinct. 

To this instinct then we have to appeal. Society is 
more than proximity. When we say society, we evoke 
the conception of men as a fellowship, a whole within | 
which no one lives only to himself—the proof being that 
in practice no one works for himself, but works for 
others and those others work for him. The merchant 
does not sell to himself: the miner does not go down the 
pit to feed his own home fire: the doctor does not treat — 
his own case, nor does the schoolmaster teach for his own 
improvement; but each serves the community, and in — 
turn the community nourishes, guards, and supports 
each. We are debtors one to another. Service is justice. 
One hears these things stated in terms of patriotism— 
Spartam nactus es: hanc exorna; and perhaps so stated 
they touch us more nearly: our country deserves better 
of us than to be broken like a toy for which children 
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struggle. Yet one would rather appeal to the deep law 
of our manhood: I receive all from my fellows—I am 
bound to give all: I ask them to give me abundantly—I 
am bound to serve them to the full and of my best. For 
myself, if all thus judge, my position shall be secure: for 
these others will do their best for me, as I for them. That 
is one view of society, as society might be. There is 
another view possible: we may think of work as self- 
service and may conduct it as self-service; we may aim to 
give as little as may be, and to receive as much as we 
can wring from the necessities of our fellows. In the end 
of that, how is the world to march? The logical issue is 
that each give nothing and each receive the whole. Of 
the two views of the human aim, which is the sane view 
and which the fantastic? As the world proceeds, which 
of the two views is justifying itself and which is con- 
demning itself? 

It is for a new spirit in work that everyone is to-day 
asking. It is being forced on us that the economic 
question is really a moral question, that economics are 
morals, and that what we have to moralize is the at- 
mosphere in which men follow their ordinary and gainful 
occupations. In that work-a-day sphere each of us has 
his main efficiency. Socially a man 7s what by profession 
or business or trade he is. In his leisure he may be what 
he likes—that is his affair, not ours: but by “calling” he 
is, as the nursery rhyme runs, “Soldier, sailor, butcher, 
baker or candlestick maker,” and what chiefly concerns 
the rest of us is how he butchers or bakes or makes his 
candlesticks: that is what he has to do for other men. Of 
course he may deny that—he may allege that he is in 
reality a philanthropist or a thinker or a reformer: after 
hours and in his spare time he is occupied in loving his 
fellow men, or in thinking, or in reforming the world— 
but that for the eight hours of his office or shop or bench 
he is merely making a livelihood—he is in that only for 
its wage. As matter of fact, however, that world’s work 
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of his is his primary and effective activity; it is that for 
which society remunerates him; and society is affected 
for good or evil by his manner of viewing and of carrying 
out that, much more than by his use of his leisure, how- 
ever beneficent. | 
All paid work or gainful occupation is a trust for society, 
and that in the most literal sense; in their treatment of 
us in affairs we are all very much at each other’s mercy 
and must take men on their profession—may not one say 
on their honour. I cannot tell whether the plumber in 
my cellar or the slater on my roof does his job or seamps 
it. I cannot tell whether the shopkeeper who sells me a 
necessary of life at some startling price is profiteering at — 
my expense, or is himself the victim of the maker or of the 
middleman, or whether (as is likely enough) we are all 
four the victims of circumstance. The employer must 
trust the workman—he cannot protect himself from ca’ — 
canny; and the workman must trust the employer—he ~ 
cannot verify the reasons given him for the course of — 
trade. In very large part, thank God, our confidence in 
each other is justified; only, if men themselves tell us (as 
some men sometimes do) that business is business, that 
each must look out for himself; if they tell us that they 
are not philanthropists, and are not in business for their 
health (these being the agreeable axioms of some part 
of the business world), then a certain measure of anxiety 
as to one’s own probable fate in the bargain is not un- 
natural. In such a case it is the standard, the maxim, 
the thought, which is wrong: what is needed is the recog- 
nition that we are all of us, whatever be our business, 
“in business for our health’’—for our soul’s health as well 
as for our body’s comfort. What is needed is that we 
should be philanthropists—friends of our kind: and 
precisely in that radical relation, the business relation, in 
which men earn their portion. If men are not the world’s 
friends and mine in that, it will matter very little to me 
or to any one how much they love us in their leisure hours. 
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The standard of service is indisputably possible; for 
in certain spheres of labour it already prevails. In a 
broad sense and to a degree, it is the existing standard of 
at least some of the typical professions: one may instance 
the unworldly purity of the standard of the medical pro- 
fession; one might instance others—that of our judicial 
staff, of our Indian Civil Service, and other like employ- 
ments. I do not say that in all cases it is observed; no 
standard is; the Ten Commandments themselves are 
sometimes broken; but the standard is there, and its 
power is incalculable. It is in a measure acknowledged, 
even in those professions whose remuneration is most 
uncertain, where it depends upon the market as much as 
does the gain of the merchant. An artist or author who 
is indifferent to the moral values and influences of his 
output, who does not work sincerely and give his best 
without regard to its reward, is adjudged to have at 
least come short of his calling and to be unfaithful to his 
gift. Such a man too desires an income and claims the 
means of honourable life—that is the due of every man 
who does serve; he hopes perhaps (if he is a man of san- 
guine disposition) to deserve more than the least and to 
recelve according to the worth of his service: but in any 
case he goes on working, and his effort is on the whole 
quite independent of the question of gain. The great 
services to humanity in thought, literature, art, science, 
have been actuated by no motive of self-profit. One 
claims nothing for the professions on that score—we are 
unprofitable servants, we have done that which was our 
duty to do, and which we think is everyone’s duty. Many 
of us come short of the standard—countless business men 
and countless workmen rival or surpass us in pursuing it. 
The point is that this is an existing and therefore a pos- 
sible standard: what some can do, all can do; what holds 
for a doctor or a judge can hold for the mercantile or the 
operative worker as well, and in the true truth does hold 
equally for all. The desirable thing is that this should 
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be acknowledged. Every gainful occupation is a social 
trust, whether the gain come in the form of income, wage 
or profit. The occupation to which this criterion does 
not apply can only be a social piracy, and ought not to be 
followed. We are where we are, each of us and one as 
much as another, in order to serve. 

Talking of these matters with a friend I got the answer 
that if one chose the life of service, one would not choose 
the business life. I thought and I think that that state- 
ment contained two fallacies: on the one hand it implied 
that the life of service is a matter of choice, whereas it 
seems to me to be of obligation; on the other hand it 
implied that in natural course the business life does not 
aim to serve—and I am sure that often it has that con- 
scious aim, and that in all cases it should have that aim. 
There is no function in itself nobler than that of the 
trader, the man by whose thought and toil and risk (the 
risk is often forgotten) there is bread for the eater and 
seed for the sower, who brings together the nations in 
mutual supply, by whom the dark places of the earth are 
penetrated and opened to culture, by whom poor coun- 
tries become rich, and the world’s wealth is distributed 
to all—unless it be the function of the producer of the 
objects of commerce, who gives the world its marvellous 
system of manufacture and adds to that the almost royal 
opportunity and responsibility with which his relation to 
the host of his fellow labourers clothes him. It seems 
very plain that to such functions the standard of service 
is even pre-eminently applicable, and in them, if in any, 
the purpose of service may be followed. They become 
noble the moment that they are so conceived; while 
every function is squalid from which the note of service 
is absent. ‘““There’s nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.”’ 

It is all a question of the standard—standards rule 
the world. In the late war, of two men in a house one 
perhaps was called up and went—at once he accepted 
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the law of service—he took his shilling a day and he gave 
all. The other perhaps remained here in the common 
work—it was the same cause in which he too was em- 
ployed—but here at home the standard was different; 
for him (notin all cases, Heaven knows, but one supposes 
a case) it was a question of wage and bonus or of profit 
and more profit; “business is business.”” Now reverse 
their parts—the soldier is invalided home and mustered 
out, and returns to the ranks of labour—his brother, the 
munition maker, is called up and goes out in his stead: 
and forthwith each in his changed place feels and acts 
as the other in that place had done: the profiteer forgets 
profit and becomes the devoted servant of King and 
country, the soldier returns to look for what he can get 
out of the situation. The men are the same—good men 
both: the standard is different. Give us the standard, 
the right thought, and you give us the right world: 
*“there’s nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
auS0,. 

In appealing for the standard of labour as service we 
must, no doubt, appeal first to those whose form of 
labour is that of the direction and organization of indus- 
try, the capitalist and employer. It is impossible to ask 
the manual worker to entertain or to manifest the mind of 
social service and not to ask the same of other parts of 
the community. The handworker may respond—but 
not he alone—he with the brainworker—he with the 
leaders and methodizers of his work—he when he finds 
himself serving along with those who also confess them- 
selves servants of the commonwealth. His inspiration 
must come in the form of fellowship, as he recognizes the 
spirit of service in others and sees it as the general motive. 
It will not come otherwise. For one thing because it is 
easier for those who direct industry than for those who 
execute its detail to discern labour in this aspect. In 
their case the thing is obvious: the principle applies itself. 
For the operative, on the contrary, one may frankly 
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confess that the conception of his employment as social 
service must often seem somewhat remote. He must 
look far in order to perceive it. THe is one of a multitude, 
unnoticed and unpraised. Others of us, however toil- 
some our task, however small its pecuniary return, have 
our incentives; our work is in itself interesting, and it 
probably carries at least the possibility of social distine- 
tion. The manual worker in modern industry, watching 
a machine, endlessly repeating some subsidiary process 
which does not even show him a finished result, has little 
to interpret to him his labour as social service. 

And yet if the workman does not so interpret labour, 
others (one would almost say) need not. Operative 
labour is after all the largest factor in our problem, and 
without its participation in the solution, no solving is 
conceivable. However deeply a spirit of service were to 
permeate the spheres of capital and direction, there 1s 
plainly no unification unless the same spirit penetrate 
operative industry as well. There must be reciprocity 
in order that the mind of service may effectively manifest 
itself from either quarter. One cannot ask from operative 
labour the spirit of service, unless it is found in the quarter 
from which labour is directed: but neither need it be 
asked of the directive element unless operative labour 
can meet the directive with the same spirit. A recent 
writer has defended operative labour from the charge of 
selfishness, not denying it, but contending that “labour” 
is no more selfish to-day than in the past capital has 
shown itself. In that he may be right—I do not discuss 
the question; recrimination will not help us. We are 
living to-day and not in last century—and where we 
stand just now there are, I think, indications that the 
directive elements of industry tend to reach a larger and 
more generous view of life and duty than prevailed a 
generation ago, and are prepared as perhaps never before 
to accept such a presentation of their part in the social 
complex as this paper has sought to adumbrate. One 
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may point for indication of this to things like the “Ro- 
tary” movement with its motto “Service before self,” or 
to the Council of Business Men recently formed in London 
to demand the application of the Christian idea in busi- 
ness, at whose first conference (under the presidency, I 
think, of Lord Robert Cecil) the “professional standard” 
was advocated for business life. The tendency may not 
be universal, but it shows itself to exist. I believe that 
it carries with it the best and sincerest thought of econo- 
mic leadership, in which we may seek the deeds of the 
future. The cynical explanation of the tendency is, of 
course, always possible—for myself I think that cynical 
explanations are generally mistaken. It is enough that 
the temper exists, and is a right one. Can it become 
general? May it not spread through all sections of 
industry? The spirit of service must be reciprocal, or 
it is like a cog-wheel interlocked with nothing, revolving 
in emptiness. Can industrial life be unified as a fellow- 
ship for the common weal? 

It has been acknowledged that it is less easy for the 
individual workman to apprehend for his own case the 
conception or to feel for himself the motive of social 
service; and there is in consequence the correlative 
difficulty in appealing to him to come under the sway of 
its rule. That difficulty, however, need not apply to 
the organizations which unify labour (in the technical 
sense of the word) and which direct its mind, as probably 
no other section of the community is controlled; nor does 
it apply at all to those responsible and guiding minds 
through which labour organizations function. ‘There 
are no clearer or stronger intellects among us than those 
of the leaders of labour and none with whom an appeal 
for the moralization of social relations is likely to find 
quicker sympathy. The thought which they think and 
the spirit which they shall confess and advocate will be 
already far on its way to prevalence. Much lies with 
them. The sense of power which may justly be felt by 
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any section of industry (for in industry the working of 
the whole is conditioned by the working of each part) 
may speak with one or other of two voices:—on the one 
hand, “‘the whole depends on me—TI can exploit it”; or 
“the whole depends on me—I am responsible for its well 
being.” In every case power is obligation. 

Under recent and present stresses secular occupations 
have revealed themselves as sacred spheres of duty. 
This revelation demands a new spirit—the spirit of 
Service. Christ Himself was among us as One who 
served. 
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By Samuet A. B. Mercer, 


Editor of The Anglican Theological Review. 


The statement is often made, orally and in written 
form, that Judaism failed. The course of Judaism, as a 
religion, is described generally in somewhat the follow- 
ing way: The religion of the Hebrews had its source in 
primitive Semitic religion, but was organized at the time 
of the Exodus from Egypt, when the Israelitish clans 
were welded into a nation under the leadership of Moses. 
For a generation or so this organized religion, called 
Yahwism or Mosaism, remained comparatively simple 
and pure. With the entrance into the land of Canaan 
and the association with the cults of that country, He- 
brew religion became more and more complex and syn- 
cretistic, without losing its native characteristics. Dur- 
ing the next three centuries many steps were made in 
the direction of finer moral distinctions and higher re- 
ligious conceptions, until the eighth century when the 
great writing prophets arose and revolutionized Hebrew 
moral and religious thought. Then came the Babylonian 
captivity and the return from Babylonia when Yahwism 
became Judaism and the teaching of the prophets was 
consolidated. Judaism came in touch with Persian and 
Greek thought, assimilated and expanded, deepened and 
enriched, till its baptism of fire in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. From that time till Christ’s proclamation of 
his Messiahship, Judaism was becoming more and more 
an instrument in the development of the “fulness of 
time.” But, all of a sudden, so we are told, Judaism re- 
jected the Messiah whose very way she had been en- 
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gaged for many centuries in preparing, went on her own 
way, and gradually degenerated into failure. So, it is 
said, Judaism failed. 

It is the purpose of this brief paper to suggest that 
Judaism did not fail. Indeed, she did far more than to 
hand on her gifts to posterity, as Babylonia and Egypt, 
ancient Greece and the Roman empire did; she did more, 
far more, than to live on in the culture and religious in- 
heritance of her spiritual heirs. She did not fail—she 
went on uninterruptedly as Christianity, just as Yah- 
wism went on as Judaism after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity. The Hebrew nation and the Jew- 
ish nation failed and ceased to be, just as Babylonia and 
Egypt, but modern Christianity is just as much Judaism 
as Judaism is Yahwism. 

Among the creations of the Hebrew and Jewish people 
are: Monotheism and Messianism. Monotheism does 
not concern us primarily at this point. Messianism was 
at first national. Previous to the seventh century before 
Christ, in Israel men thought in terms of the nation and 
not individually. Messianism meant a longing for an 
ideal period in the future when Jehovah’s anointed king 
would rule over an ideal nation with Jerusalem as its 
centre. After the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and 
after the lesson taught by the destruction of the nation 
in 586, namely, the essential separateness of nation and 
individual in religious matters, Messianism changed its 
emphasis. It now meant a longing for an ideal period in 
the future when the individual’s interests would be of 
prime importance. To be sure, there would be an ideal 
kingdom with an ideal king, sometimes earthly and hu- 
man, sometimes heavenly and spiritual, but the centre 
of the new conception was the individual soul and his in- 
terests. This naturally gave rise to a new cycle of re- 
ligious interpretations. A short review of these new re- 
ligious interpretations, especially as seen in the teaching 
of the Zadokites, will suffice, perhaps, to show that Juda- 
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ism did not fail, but, on the contrary, continues until 
now, but under a different name, and that name is 
Christianity. 

After the establishment of the doctrine of monotheism, 
the progress of spiritual refinement was rapid. First, 
there came the corollary of absolute justice and right- 
eousness, and with it the necessary complement of love 
and mercy. Then these ideas broadened and deepened 
to embrace Jew and Gentile, saint and sinner, until by 
the end of the first century before Christ, the Jewish 
idea of God was in all respects what it is to-day among 
Christian people, not excepting the fatherhood of God 
nor any other divine attribute. 

The idea of man’s individuality and of his relationship 
to God experienced a corresponding development. More 
emphasis in Judaism than in the earlier period was 
placed upon man’s free-will, upon his means of ap- 
proaching God, upon repentance and forgiveness and 
upon God’s love and care for him. Man’s future now 
became the concern of Jewish thought, and his enjoy- 
ment of the presence of God was counted of priceless 
worth. To make the communication between God and 
man more certain there developed the idea of angelic in-- 
termediaries, and that of the personification of divine 
attributes, such as the Wisdom and Holy Spirit of God 
and the Word of God. These intermediaries kept man 
in continual touch with the divine father. They were 
opposed by demonic beings, but their superiority was al- 
ways assumed. 

The idea of man’s future, likewise, underwent a com- 
plete transformation since the time of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Then, the destiny of man, good or bad, was a 
gloomy Sheol. Now, it became a future rich in possibil- 
ities. At death one passed to an ideal Messianic king- 
dom, sometimes conceived as material, sometimes as 
spiritual. After a period there came a final judgment 
which ushered in an existence of joy for the righteous 
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but pain for the wicked, in an endless futurity. Variant, 
but similar, ideas of the future were prevalent, but, with- 
out exception, they pictured a time when the wicked 
would be punished but the righteous would enjoy the 
glorious presence of God. Nor was the division of man- 
kind into righteous and wicked an arbitrary one. Op- 
portunities for the wicked to become righteous were to 
be found on all hands. Sin abounded, but grace was 
much more abundant. Then there were various means 
of atonement, by good deeds, by faith, by fasting, by 
death, by mediation, by sacrifice and by forgiveness. 
God willed not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should turn and be saved. 

But it was the idea of the Messiah and Messianic 
kingdom which was more than anything else the con- 
necting link between religious thought as Judaism and 
religious thought as Christianity, for the Jewish Messiah 
was the Christian Christ. The idea of a Messiah was 
first of all human, earthly and royal. With the empha- 
sis on the future, the idea became more spiritual and 
heavenly, until by the second century before Christ, the 
Messiah became divine and equal with God, just as the 
Jesus of St. Jude became Jehovah, the God of the world.! 
He was still called the “Son of David,” but he was ac- 
counted pre-existent and God’s son. Nor was he to be 
king alone. He was to be a prophet, a priest and a king. 
He was to be the judge of the world, the divine anointed 
one, the Militant Branch, and the Saviour of mankind. 
His kingdom, when considered temporary, was to be lo- 
cated in a purified mundane sphere, but, when consid- 
ered eternal, was transferred to heaven. Men’s ideas 
about the Messiah and Messianic kingdom had not erys- 
tallized before the end of the first century before Christ 


‘Jude 5: “Now I desire to put you in remembrance, though ye 
know all things once for all, how that Jesus, having saved a people 
out of the land of Egypt, afterward destroyed them that believed 
not’ (Rendel Harris, as reported in Expository Times, 1921, p. 145)3 
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into any definite and well-outlined theory, but that a 
divine Messiah was about to come who would usher in a 
time of peace, preparatory to a final state of perfect 
bliss, was universally believed among the Jews. To this 
fact the contents of Jewish literature of the two centur- 
ies immediately preceding and of the first century after 
Christ abundantly testify.’ 

In the pre-Christian Judaism there were many reli- 
gious or semi-religious parties, all having their special 
religious tenets. But among them all religious ideas 
were living realities and growing facts. Some of them 
were more sensitive to religious distinctions than others. 
Among such were the Zadokites. And in order to show 
how easily and naturally Judaism became Christianity it 
will suffice, perhaps, to follow somewhat closely the his- 
tory, nature and teaching of this party.’ 

About 196 B. C. there arose in Palestine a party of 
reformers which had its origin among the Sadducees. 
Its intention was to purify the priesthood and reform 
the temple services. Soon after its rise it gained adher- 
ents from all parties in Judaism, especially from the 
Pharisees, with whom it had so much in common. 
About twenty years after its rise it withdrew to Damas- 
cus under the leadership of a person who was called “‘the 
Star” (9:8; ef. Nu. 24:17), and there the New Covenant 
of Repentance was established, and there the party took 
sharp issue with Pharisaic teaching. About this time 
“the Star’? assumed a new title, namely, “the Law- 
giver” (8:5, 8, 9; cf. Jeremiah 31:30 ff.). 

The members of this party called themselves “‘the sons 

?R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 1913. 

3 Our information about this party is derived wholly from a text 
preserved in two manuscripts in the University Library, Cambridge, 
England, which were discovered in Egypt by the great Jewish scholar, 
Dr. Solomon Shechter, in 1908, and published for the first time in 
1910. The original form of the work appeared about the close of the 


first century before Christ, was probably called the Book of Zadok, 
and was written in good Hebrew. 
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of Zadok,” a title which has given rise to their modern 
designation, Zadokites. They considered themselves the 
true Israel, the temple was their sanctuary and Jerusa- 
lem was their holy city. After organizing themselves in 
Damascus, the party returned to Palestine, which they 
considered primarily the scene of their activity. There 
they organized themselves into congregations and assem- 
blies, and there began the era of obedience to “the Law- 
giver” or “the Star’ which was to endure until the 
coming of a “Teacher of Righteousness.” The “Teacher 
of Righteousness” was to arise in the end of days, and 
was to be the “Unique Teacher.” From the death of the 
“Teacher of Righteousness” to the expected advent of 
the Messiah a period of about forty years would elapse 
(9:39-41). The Messiah was to be a militant hero who 
would avenge and rule over his people (9:10; 15:4). 
Although the Zadokites were related in name and ori- 
gin most closely to the Sadducees, their teaching ranges 
them with the Pharisees, although they are not to be 
identified with the Pharisees. They, like the Pharisees, 
believed in a blessed future (5:6), in angels and spirits 
(6:9; 9:12), in the advent of a Messiah (2:10), in a cer- 
tain body of traditions, in predestination (2:6, 10c), and 
in free-will (3:1-2, 7; 4:2, 10); but they were different 
from the Pharisees whom they attacked as “the builders 
of the wall” (7:1; 9:21, 26), and whom they opposed on 
such vital questions as divorce (7:1-3). Although they 
took Zadok, David’s priest, as their patron and called 
themselves after him, as the Sadducees did, they were 
not Sadducees, for they believed in a future life, in the 
advent of a Messiah, and in an ascetic form of life 
(8:12-20) which was entirely opposed to Sadducaism. 
They attacked the Hellenizing tendencies of the Sad- 
ducees (9:19-20), they believed in tradition, accused the 
Sadducees of despising the prophets (9:7) and highly 
valued the Writings, or third part of the Old Testament. — 
They were not Essenes, for they inculcated animal sac- 
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rifice (13:27; 14:1); and they were not Samaritans, for 
they acknowledged the authority of the Prophets and 
the Writings. 

The Zadokites were a distinct party. They had a dis- 
tinctive constitution. There were four orders of them: 
priests, levites, Israelites and proselytes (17:3). They 
were distinctive in teaching. While they cherished the 
sacrificial system (13:27) with its ‘‘Holy Sabbath” and 
glorious festivals (5:2; 8:14ff.), they inaugurated an eth- 
ical reform in the priesthood and placed supreme empha- 
sis on the need of repentance and the assurance of par- 
don for the repentant. There was to arise a teacher of 
righteousness, and after his death was to come the Mes- 
siah. Here also they were distinctive in their teaching. 
The Messiah was to represent the priestly and lay side 
of Jewish life, for he was to be of the line of Aaron and 
of Israel (2:10; 8:2; 9:10, 29; 15:4; 18:8). 

The distinctive characteristics of the Zadokites bring 
us into the atmosphere of the New Testament. The 
“Teacher of Righteousness” and the “Covenant of Re- 
pentance”’ suggest the work and teaching of John the 
Baptist. The idea of the Messiah as kingly, secular or 
prophetic, and priestly; the confinement of their sphere 
of missionary effort to the cities of Israel, their doctrine 
of non-resistance, the intensely religious and ethical char- 
acter of the movement, and their claim to be the true 
Israel, all point to a close similarity to Christianity. 
Their belief in a blessed future, their emphasis upon re- 
pentance and forgiveness and their admiration of the 
prophets lend additional colour to a belief in their simi- 
larity to the early Christians. 

In fact, Professor G. Margoliouth some years ago * 
suggested that the Zadokites were a type of Christians 
who regarded John the Baptist as the Messiah and Jesus 
as the “Teacher of Righteousness.’’ While there is no 


4 Athenaeum, No. 26 (1911); Exposttor, Dec. 1911, pp. 499-517; 
March 1912, pp. 212-235. 
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proof of this, especially as the date of the manuscripts 
demands an earlier period than the time of the rise of 
Christianity for the origin of the Zadokites, there is a 
strong probability that the Zadokites and Christians are 
to be in some way connected. Archdeacon Charles, who 
has made a special study of this book, contents himself 
by saying, in regard to the Zadokites, that “it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that they formed part of the 
great company of the priests that became obedient to the 
faith”? (Acts 6:7).5 Now, while there are minor regula- 
tions recorded in this book of the Zadokites which Christ 
would have repudiated (13:24, contrast with Luke 14:5), 
the whole spirit and teaching of the Zadokite party are 
so near to the contents of the Sermon on the Mount that 
some relationship with New Testament teaching seems 
to be a necessary deduction. 

With the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D., the Sadducees, 
being a political party, disappeared. The Essenes never 
made any lasting impression upon Judaism. The re- 
maining Jews were mostly Pharisees. But Pharisaism 
had a strong apocalyptic and ethical side, and to this were 
related the Zadokites. In fact, the two parties, Phari- 
sees and Zadokites, were so closely related in teaching 
that it must have been difficult to know them apart. At 
any rate, it was out of this side of Judaism that Chris- 
tianity, deeply apocalyptic and ethical in teaching, 
sprang. In other words, those Jews who were most 
ready to accept a Messiah were the Zadokites. Conse- 
quently, it is exceedingly probable that Judaism passed 
into Christianity by the way of the Zadokites. Did Ju- 
daism fail? No. At the beginning of the first century of 
our era that which happened to the Hebrew religion at 
the time of the return from Babylonia happened to Juda- 
ism, namely, a change in name. That which was Juda- 
ism before became Christianity. Most of the Zadokites, 
many of the Pharisees, and perhaps some of the Essenes 

°R. H. Charles, Fragments of a Zadokite Work, Oxford, 1912, p. vi. 
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and Sadducees united in the acceptance of John the Bap- 
tist as the Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus as the 
Messiah. Those who refused to accept the Jewish Mes- 
siah branched off from the “‘true Israel”? and clung to 
the old name of Judaism. Their descendants are the 
modern Jews. But the really true and fundamental Ju- 
daism, the descendant of Yahwism, went on as Christian- 
ity, living, breathing, growing, every hour. The “‘true 
Israel” is here with us now as the Christian Church. 
Christ and his disciples were Zadokites and Pharisees 
and remained so, only under a different name. The only 
essential difference between Judaism and Christianity is 
the divine person of Christ whom Judaism received and 
accepted as her Messiah. What Moses was to pre-Mo- 
saic Yahwism, Christ was to pre-Christian Judaism. His 
was the “‘fulness of time,” in which he gathered up the 
multitudinous threads of moral and religious thought 
and gave them forth coloured and permeated, purified 
and enriched by his own divine message and personality. 
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By H. L. Gouner, 
The College, Ely. 


It is a profoundly practical subject which will be con- 
sidered in this paper. We need the divine forgiveness 
as Churches, as nations, and as individual men; and it is 
far more important to receive it and to live in it than to 
have a correct theory as to what it is, and how it can be 
given. But the intellectual problems have their own 
importance. It is not merely that the satisfaction of 
the mind is one of our human needs, and that there are 
those who cannot rather than will not seek the divine 
forgiveness, while it seems to them irrational to do so. 
It is also that, when we seek it, we must know what we 
want, and respect the principles of the divine govern- 
ment. Always our Lord says, “What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee?” It is not enough to reply with 
the right word; the right meaning must be behind it. 
Always He warns us that, though there is no limit to 
what faith may claim, we must ask in accordance with 
the mind and will of God. Thus we are in no way for- 
getting that we are ourselves sinners before God, because 
for the moment we treat forgiveness as an intellectual 
problem. We are not setting practice aside, but seeking, 
through the teaching of the Spirit, to make our practice 
as effective as we may. 


I 


What then, let us first ask, is the meaning of forgive- 
ness? Forgiveness means primarily the restoration of 
fellowship. It presupposes that some fellowship has 
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formerly existed, that it has been broken by wrong-doing, 
and that it needs to be restored. This fellowship may 
be of many kinds. There are fellowships of man with 
man, of nation with nation, of men individually and 
collectively with God. The fellowships may differ greatly 
in closeness, and in the purposes which they have in 
view. But in all cases breaches may take place through 
wrong-doing on one side or on the other, so that there is 
need of forgiveness, and it is in the restoration of the 
fellowship that the forgiveness takes place. It must, of 
course, be understood that in this definition the word 
“restoration”? is used in an active sense. Forgiveness 
is never just an automatic process. It is a definite act on 
the part of the individual or the society offended, restoring 
the offender to the position he has forfeited. If, for 
example, we have lost a fellowship with God, which once 
was ours, it is God only Who can restore us to it. That 
God always restores us on our repentance is due to His 
grace, and not to our own ability to deal with the situa- 
tion. Forgiveness may be partial or complete. David 
restored Absalom to fellowship in the life of the nation, 
before he restored him to fellowship in the life of the 
family. England may restore fellowship with Russia, 
so far as trade is concerned, while it still refuses to recog- 
nize its Bolshevist Government. God Himself may 
restore us to all the fellowship with Himself which our 
imperfect repentance allows, while leaving us to pray 
throughout Lent for “‘ perfect remission and forgiveness.” 
But always forgiveness means the active restoration of 
fellowship by the one who has been offended. Let us 
consider this a little more fully. 

We observe then first, that forgiveness is primarily 
concerned with persons rather than with actions, and 
with the present and the future rather than with the 
past. It is because this is not understood that forgiveness 
seems to many impossible. Such assertions as “the 
past is irrevocable,” “what is done cannot be undone,” 
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“nature never forgives,” do grievous harm. A great 
deal that is done can, in fact, be undone; and nature, 
though to the outward eye singularly capricious in her 
penalties, sometimes forgives “until seven times.” But 
the main thing to notice is this. The past that is irrevo- 
cable is also non-existent, and can be no obstacle to for- 
giveness, or to anything else. The past only exists now 
in its prolongation into the present, and there both we 
and God can deal with it. 

Suppose that in the past I have committed a murder. 
That murder only exists now in the situation which has 
resulted from it. If I have not repented, I am at this 
moment a murderer, entirely incapable of fellowship 
with God and His people in their world-wide purpose of 
love. The man whom I slew is not living here, but in the 
world unseen; his family has lost its breadwinner; it 
baffles imagination to grasp the consequences of what I 
have done. But all these consequences are wholly in 
the present; and the question of the possibility of my 
restoration to fellowship with God and man depends upon 
my attitude towards them. Suppose that I am really 
penitent already, and striving ceaselessly to perfect my 
repentance; that, since in my prison cell I can do no more, 
I am praying ceaselessly for the soul of the man I slew, 
and for all who have suffered by my action. The irrevo- 
cability of the past in no way affects the present situation. 
God and His people, I doubt not, are working in ways 
beyond my knowledge to undo the evil I have done; Iam 
doing the little that is within my power; what is there to 
hinder the restoration of my fellowship with them! Is 
it that my repentance is still inadequate to my sin? That 
indeed may be so, but it is all that I have in myself the 
power at this moment to make it. If it is to be perfected, 
it must be in the power of that renewed fellowship with 
God and His people that I am seeking. They must take 
me as I am, in order to make me all that I wish to be. 
For I am no isolated unit. I am what I am, and must 
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ever be so, by my relations with others. The perfecting 
of my repentance is not solely my own affair; it is part of 
the task which belongs to us all. 

Take a wider example, though one less deep, the for- 
giveness of one people by another. To this, there may 
be at the moment insuperable obstacles; but, whatever 
they may be, they do not lie in the irrevocable past. The 
misery of the present “peace that is no peace” is not 
that we have failed to solve a very complicated problem, 
but that we have failed to recognize the problem to be 
solved. ‘To demand an eye for an eye is always as foolish 
as it is unchristian; its result is to decrease the amount 
of vision available for our common purposes. On the 
other hand, it is only too possible to remit external penal- 
ties without forgiving. David spared both Saul and 
Shimei, when he might have slain them, but he forgave 
neither. Once again, forgiveness means the restoration 
of fellowship; the remission of penalties, even though it 
takes place, is but an incident in this, and not the essence 
pror it. 

Place side by side two well-known scenes in English 
literature—Arthur dealing with the penitent Guinevere 
in the Idylls of the King, and Lucy dealing with the poor 
broken Richard in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. What 
makes Arthur so hateful is not merely his Pharisaism, or 
that utter ignorance of the true nature of purity which 
makes him refuse to touch his wife, but the fact that, 
though he dares to say that he forgives as eternal God 
forgives, he does nothing of the kind. He remits the 
penalty which he might conceivably impose, and then 
tells Guinevere to do for her ‘‘own soul the rest.” It is 
true that he speaks of a reunion in another world when 
Guinevere may be pure enough for his society; but in the 
present he distinctly refuses to restore the old fellowship. 
Arthur talks about his pity and his love; but in his inter- 
minable lecture his pity is mainly for himself, and his 
jove an earthly love without saving power. He does not 
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see that the restoration of Guinevere is his task as well 
as hers; what she needs is not a horrible exhibition of 
physical repulsion, but just that restoration to fellowship 
which he denies to her. Of Lucy Feverel who is worthy 
to speak? When Lucy takes her husband to her heart 
she is little short of adorable. Penalties! It is all that 
Richard can do to make her understand his sin. She 
says not a word about forgiveness; indeed she seems 
hardly conscious of her wrongs. But she does exactly 
what Arthur refused to do; she forgives as eternal God 
forgives. What is that exquisite call to look at their 
little child in his lace-covered cot—‘Oh! Richard, look 
at him’’—but the fullest conceivable restoration of that 
deepest of all human fellowships which Richard has vio- 
lated? Richard is not sent away into the darkness to do 
for his “‘own soul the rest.”’ Lucy has done all for him; 
his penitence is already what he by himself could never 
have made it. The Catholic Lucy is just like her divine 
Master: it was even thus that He dealt with the Magdalen 
in the Pharisee’s house, and with St. Peter. He did not 
upbraid, but uplifted; He restored the fellowship. When 
we forgive, it is generally best to say very little, for for- 
giveness is not in word, but in act and power. 


Il 


We see then the true meaning of forgiveness, wherever 
it is found. Always it is the restoration of a previous 
fellowship, and its character varies with the character of 
the fellowship which needs to be restored. From this 
point we shall be concerned with the divine forgiveness, 
and with the human, only in so far as it is one with the 
divine. But obviously we cannot deal with this rightly, 
until we are clear as to the nature of that fellowship with 
God which sin breaks and forgiveness restores. It is to 
this that we now turn our attention. It may be best to 
state at once in outline what will be maintained. 
First, all fellowship with God is a divine creation, and 
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it has for its purpose our co-operation with God for the 
establishment of His kingdom. Secondly, this fellowship 
is essentially a corporate fellowship; it is bestowed 
upon a society, the Church of God, and the individual 
shares in it, by membership in that society. Thirdly, 
and as a consequence of this, the divine forgiveness is 
of two kinds, individual and corporate. If the individ- 
ual sins against God and the purpose of God, he sins 
against the Church at the same time; and the same 
act which restores his fellowship with God restores also 
his fellowship with the Church. But there is another, 
and more grievous thing only too possible. The Church 
as a whole may sin so grievously that its fellowship 
with God no longer endures. Where this is so we 
have a situation with which God alone can deal; and 
He always deals with it in the same way. The Church 
has to endure judgment, and in the judgment it almost 
perishes. Nothing but a faithful remnant remains. 
But God does not lay aside His purpose; to that remnant 
the old, or a higher fellowship, is granted; and co- 
operation with God begins once more. 

Consider first the people of Israel, the Church of God 
before our Lord came. Why was it, according to the Old 
Testament teaching, that that nation was in fellowship 
with God, as other nations were not? It was because 
Yahweh of His grace had chosen Israel for this special 
fellowship; their own merits gave them no claim at all. 
But Yahweh had a purpose in doing this. He desired 
through this people of His to manifest His glory to the 
world, and so to lead all nations to desire the divine 
fellowship and rule for themselves. “‘As the girdle 
cleaveth to the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleave 
unto me the whole house of Israel, and the whole house of 
Judah, said the Lord; that they might be unto me for a 
people, and for a name, and for a praise, and for a glory.” 
A revelation in word would not have been enough. The 
blessedness of the divine rule is so great a thing that it 
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must be seen to be believed. In the strength and beauty 
and prosperity of Israel’s national life, the world was to 
learn the greatness of the God of Israel, and the futility 
of all other objects of worship. Then those that had 
eyes to see would come and take hold of the skirt of the 
Jew, saying, “We will go with you, for we have heard 
that God is with you.”” That was how Israel was to be 
missionary—by standing out against the background 
of the world as an object-lesson of the blessedness of 
being under Yahweh’s rule. Now this fellowship of 
Israel with God was a corporate fellowship, in which the 
individual shared by membership in the body. Close 
relations between the God of Israel and chosen individuals 
were indeed not unknown; but these individuals stood 
in a special relation to the whole body of the people, and 
to God’s purpose for it. Normally, there was no fellow- 
ship with God which was separable from fellowship with 
His people. All the characteristic blessings of the Jew, 
of which St. Paul speaks in the ninth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, were corporate blessings, and all 
their characteristic hopes were corporate hopes. And we 
can see why this was so. It was not just that the in- 
dividual had not yet come into his own; the very nature of 
God’s purpose demanded it. Though the individual has 
his place as a witness to God, it is only in the corporate 
life of a whole people that God’s glory can be manifested 
in an adequate way. 

What then, under these conditions, did forgiveness 
mean? ‘That depended upon the way in which Israel 
corresponded to God’s purpose for it. If the national life 
was on the whole sound and healthy, and Israel was really 
manifesting God’s glory to the world, no national forgive- 
ness was required; the fellowship already bestowed held 
good. But the individual might require it. Individual 
sin is an injury to the corporate life, and brings the judg- 
ment of God upon the community; the story of Achan 
illustrates this. Thus the sinful individual had to be cut 
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off from Israel. If the offence was slight—a ceremonial 
offence or a sin of ignorance—means of restoration were 
provided. The offender confessed his sin, offered sacrifice, 
and was readmitted to the corporate life of worship and 
service. The process, which restored him to God, re- 
stored him to the community also. But if the offence 
was transgression with a high hand, no sacrifice was 
available; the individual perished and the national life 
went on without him. Exceptions there might be, if the 
repentance were real and deep; we find one in Nathan’s 
dealing with David; but these exceptions lay outside 
the provisions of the Mosaic Law. Of all this, how- 
ever, we hear comparatively little in the Old Testa- 
ment. What troubled the great prophets was national 
rather than individual sin. The whole nation was re- 
bellious; from the sole of the foot even unto the head 
there was no soundness init. Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before Yahweh, His mind could not be towards 
such a people. The great fellowship was broken, and 
there was no remedy except national repentance, or 
national judgment. Even so God was ready to restore 
the fellowship on repentance, and the prophets unceas- 
ingly summoned to repentance. But, if repentance was 
refused, no resource remained but purification by the 
spirit of judgment and of burning. The rain descended 
and the floods came; all but a faithful remnant were 
swept away. That was the meaning of the Babylonian 
captivity; it was Yahweh’s excommunication of His 
people, not by word, but by deed. But when the work 
of judgment was done, God was ready to restore His 
people to fellowship, and reconstitute their corporate life 
and witness by mighty acts of power and love. That is 
the message of the second Isaiah, ‘“‘My righteousness is 
near, my salvation is gone forth.” Yahweh will raise up 
Cyrus to restore His people to His land from which He 
has cast them out. Then they will once again be called 
to manifest His glory, and fulfil the world-wide purpose 
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for which He has chosen them. So it is that the prophets 
and saints of the Old Testament never separate them- 
selves from their people, however corrupt that people 
may be, or seek a personal and individual blessedness 
apart from the body to which they belong. Rather they 
are “the Lord’s remembrancers,” giving Him no rest till 
His salvation is bestowed. In the peace of Israel they 
will find their own peace; they desire no other. 

So, then, it was before our Lord came. But was there 
not a change after His coming? That is what is often 
supposed, but nothing is further from the fact. The 
divine method is in no way altered, nor has God’s promise 
to His people in any way failed. The Catholic Church 
is no new institution; its life is entirely continuous with 
that of Israel before it. It has not taken the place of 
Israel; it is itself Israel, purified by judgment, redeemed 
by the Lord’s redemption, and rebuilt upon the rock of 
believing men. The Church is still what it was before 
our Lord’s coming, a people chosen by God for fellowship 
with Himself, that it may stand out against the dark 
background of the world, and win the world by the glory 
and beauty of its life. Still its fellowship with God is a 
corporate fellowship, in which we share by membership; 
the individual as such is secondary. Still there is a 
forgiveness for the individual which we must consider, 
and a forgiveness for the body. 

What, let us ask, was the position as the Baptist and 
our Lord found it? It was the old position, so familiar in 
the prophets of the Cld Testament. Israel was the 
people of God; there was no doubt as to that. ‘“‘Salva- 
tion” was still “‘of the Jews,’ and Jerusalem still the 
“city of the great King.” But Israel was failing to 
fulfil the divine purpose; the name of God was being 
blasphemed because of it rather than glorified; its fellow- 
ship with God was in abeyance, as its misery and enslave- 
ment plainly declared. Once more there must be na- 
tional repentance, or, failing that, national judgment. 
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But now there is more than this. God’s age-long purpose 
is now ripe for its accomplishment; the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand, and God will call His people to a 
fuller fellowship than any they have known before. 
Their whole life, the power of their whole witness to God, 
are to be transformed by the outpouring of His Spirit. 
If the people have forfeited the old fellowship, certainly 
they are not ready for the new. So it is that the Baptist 
gives his trumpet-call to repentance, and our Lord Him- 
self seeks after the lost sheep of the House of Israel with 
far greater care and tenderness than any prophet of old. 
Sacrifice in the old sense for such sin as Israel’s there 
cannot be; our Lord says not a word of that. But repent- 
ance will always be accepted; there is not one who cannot 
be restored to the old fellowship now, and so have his 
share in the new, when the Spirit is given. The Lord 
goes with His appeal everywhere—to the religious, to 
“the people of the land”? who know not the Law, to the 
very outcasts themselves. All are members of the people 
of God, and all must receivethecall toreturntoHim. The 
Lord’s primary effort is to awaken a national repentance, 
to gather the whole people together under the wings of 
His divine protection. Individual as His appeal un- 
doubtedly is, its purpose is national and corporate. He 
seeks to prepare the whole people of God for the coming 
divine salvation, to make Israel what God intended it to 
be, the light of the world, the city set upon a hill to win the 
world to God. But when the national appeal fails, and 
judgment cannot be averted, He turns, just as the prophets 
had turned before Him, to the faithful remnant who will 
be the nucleus of the new Israel, when the storm of judg- 
ment has passed. Israel ‘“‘after the flesh’? must pass 
away; indeed it is already excommunicate for its un- 
belief; but the true Israel will remain. So through the 
débris of the Israel which is no longer Israel, the Christ 
digs down, till the spade strikes the rock in the men who 
believe. Thou art Peter, and on this rock—the rock of 
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believing men as contrasted with the shifting sands—I 
will build my Church. What our Lord will build after 
Pentecost is the Church made new by the Spirit. The 
old unbelieving members no longer belong to Israel, as our 
Lord thinks of it. Soon the city and nation that have 
rejected Him will be swept away. But “the remnant,” 
as Isaiah would say, the remnant remains to carry out 
the divine purpose; and, when the Spirit has come, the 
Lord will build upon it a structure far greater than the 
old. 

Only, of course, redemption must come first. 

“Tt is by no breath, turn of eye, wave of hand, that 
salvation joins issue with death.” The Lord must give 
His life a ransom for the many members of the Church of 
God, that He may give them their true life back; He must 
be the new and better sacrifice to ratify the new and 
better covenant made with better promises; it is only when 
He Himself has passed through death to the glory pre- 
pared for Him that He will be able by the gift of His own 
life to His people to bring them unto a fellowship with 
God, fuller than any that they have known before. So 
the Lord dies, not for the individual primarily, but for 
the Church of God. So He rises and ascends, and sends 
the Spirit, not to the individual primarily, but to the 
Church of God. So the Church, the new Israel, becomes, 
far more fully than the old, the home of a divine fellowship 
in which all by membership may share, and so work with 
God for the universal kingdom. St. John teaches us this 
with peculiar clearness. “‘That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us: yea, and our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” What God 
offers is fellowship with the Church, but fellowship with 
the Church is fellowship with Himself. There is no 
change in the divine method. Still, as always, God’s 
blessings are for the society of [His choice, and they 
are given with the wide purpose of the consolation 
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and salvation of the world. Still they are ours by our 
membership in the society. Still forgiveness means 
what it has always meant, the restoration of the indi- 
vidual to the society, if he has fallen from it; and of the 
society itself, if that has fallen, to its old place in God’s 
purpose for the world. 


Il 


This historical sketch of the Biblical doctrine has been 
difficult to bring within the necessary limits; there is 
much that has been omitted; but the main points are 
clear. What are the practical conclusions which follow? 
We shall think, first, of our own forgiveness as individuals, 
and then of the forgiveness needed by the Church itself. 

First, then, each needs the divine forgiveness for him- 
self. We sin more or less seriously; and, when we sin, 
we injure or destroy our personal fellowship with God 
and with His people, and need to be restored both to the 
One and to the other. Here the doctrine of the New 
Testament and of the Church is entirely clear, and cor- 
responds to that of the Old Testament. We must dis- 
tinguish, to use the technical language, between venial and 
mortal sins. Sins of infirmity and of inadvertence we 
none of us avoid; “if we say that we have no sin, we de- 
ceive ourselves’’; but such sins do not exclude us from 
the divine fellowship. We must frankly confess them, 
and we shall be forgiven. The divine life of the Church 
is flowing in our veins; we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus, God’s Son, cleanses us from 
all sin. Sin unto death—deliberate, high-handed sin—is 
another matter. By that we fall from the fellowship of 
God and of His people, and crucify Christ afresh; the 
teaching of the New Testament, as of the Old, is stern 
about that. But the Church, after some hesitation, has 
come everywhere to believe that repentance always avails, 
and that the sinner can be restored to God and to the 
Church by absolution; and again be enabled to co-operate 
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in the service of His kingdom. Moreover, if we ask how 
deep a repentance is necessary for the absolution to avail 
us, we shall find the best answer in facts which we have 
already considered. Full repentance is always largely 
the creation of the one offended, though it is none the 
less a part of the offender’s personal life. ‘‘A new heart 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh.”’ Our repentance 
must be real and true—all that we at present can make it. 
But the deepening of our repentance is God’s work as 
well as ours. It is the restored fellowship with God 
which must make us worthy of His fellowship, and for- 
giveness which must create in us the mind that can rightly 
be forgiven. If that seems a paradox, it is because we 
regard the truth of a thing as consisting in its condition 
at the moment. But that is not so; the condition of the 
moment alters as we are trying to estimate it; what 
matters is the direction in which we are travelling. 

All this is part of the current teaching of the Church. 
But two things which may be less familiar need to be 
added. The first is that both our present fellowship 
with God, and our restoration when we have fallen from 
it, rest upon the redeeming work of the Lord, as the old 
fellowship and restoration of Israel did not. They rest, 
that is to say, upon the life of Christ given for us that it 
may be given to us,—upon the Cross and the gift of the 
Spirit which the Cross won. It is this which seems to be 
denied in the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Rashdall, The 
Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology. He points out 
that in the parable of the Prodigal Son nothing is said 
about sacrifice; forgiveness is granted to repentance 
alone. But he argues from this that the Cross has noth- 
ing to do with our forgiveness today, except as leading 
us to repentance; and that is altogether inconsistent with 
the witness of the New Testament. The source of his 
difficulty appears to be that he supposes forgiveness to 
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have always the same meaning. But this is not the case. 
Though it always means restoration to fellowship, the 
character of the restoration varies with the character of 
the fellowship which needs to be restored. When our 
Lord in His earthly life called to repentance the publicans 
and sinners of Israel, he called them back to the old fellow- 
ship which belonged to Israel; the higher fellowship lay 
still in the future. But when He calls Christians to 
repentance today, He calls them back to the new and 
higher fellowship of the Spirit in the Catholic Church, 
and that makes all the difference. The old fellowship 
did not depend upon the Cross and the gift of the Spirit, 
while the new fellowship does; and so, though restoration 
to the old had nothing to do with the sacrifice of Christ, 
restoration to the new has everything to do with it. It 
involves a new inflowing of the life of Christ given for us, 
that it may be given to us. Dr. Rashdall’s criticism 
of much that has been taught about the grounds of the 
divine forgiveness is thoroughly sound, and we owe him 
our thanks for it; but his criticism of the Apostolic teach- 
ing rests upon a misunderstanding of his own. 

The second point—and it is one very practical—is 
that in seeking restoration to God and His people we 
must remember the purpose for which the fellowship 
exists. Fellowship with God brings with it spiritual 
blessings to ourselves of the highest value, but that is not 
its ultimate purpose. We are called into fellowship with 
God in order that we may co-operate with Him in His 
work for the world: and, unless we are prepared to do this, 
it is idle to seek for fellowship. All noble characters are 
one with the cause with which they are identified. No 
one could have had fellowship with Wilberforce who 
did not care for the cause of the slave, or with Mazzini 
who did not care for the cause of Italy. So it is with 
God. Forgiveness restores us to the honour of working 
with God for his eternal purpose; and, unless in some small 
degree we understand that purpose, and wish to work 
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with God for its fulfilment, restoration of fellowship with 
Him has but little meaning. God cares for us as in- 
dividuals, no doubt; our welfare here and hereafter is dear 
to Him: we may begin with that. But we should go on 
to recognize that He does not care for us as individuals 
only, but as members of that Church by which His work 
is to be done, and as the people whom He has called to do 
it. We cannot claim the one kind of love while we 
repudiate the other. 

Lastly, as to the forgiveness of the Church. Perhaps 
this thought may be unfamiliar; but it is one which we 
greatly need to recover. The prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, as we have seen, are full of it; and, if we do not 
find much of it in the New Testament after the Gospels, 
except in the Epistles to the seven Churches of Asia, 
that is because the Church which we see being built upon 
the rock of believers is, with all its faults, on the whole a 
Church which is answering to the divine purpose. Serious 
sin there may be here and there, an Ananias at Jerusalem, 
a sinner against purity at Corinth; and each is cut off 
from the Church, that its purity may be preserved. But 
no corporate forgiveness is yet necessary, for the divine 
fellowship has not been lost. How is it today? Define 
the Church as we will, and draw its boundaries as we 
may, can we feel satisfied that it is doing what God meant 
it to do, witnessing to the world not by word only, but 
by the glory of its corporate life, and so attracting the 
world to God, Who makes it what it is? If it is not, then 
the divine fellowship is more or less broken; we need, not 
merely individual forgiveness, but corporate also; and 
it must come either by repentance or by judgment. 
What we have to do is not to separate ourselves from the 
Church of God either outwardly or in heart, as if we could 
enjoy a private and personal salvation apart from the 
salvation of the body; into that delusion the prophets 
never fell. What we need is to bear the sins and failures 
of the Church ever upon our hearts, to clear ourselves, 
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as far as we may, from all responsibility for them or 
willing complicity in them; and then, like the prophets 
of old, to work for a corporate repentance that we may 
enjoy a corporate forgiveness. It may be that there can 
be no restoration without judgment first; the Church 
may have to be brought very low, before it can again be 
lifted high. If so, we must not shrink from the judg- 
ment; indeed, in part we may be bearing it already. But 
the way of repentance is ever a happier way than the 
way of judgment; and we must help the Church to tread it. 
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The Ever-Increasing Presence 
of God 


By Lesuizr J. WALKER, S.J. 


The philosophy of Lord Haldane, as expounded in his 
recently published Reign of Relativity, has at any rate this 
merit: it postulates as a first principle the existence of God, 
and it insists that God is present in all things, especially 
in the mind of man. Reality has degrees, and God is 
present in each form of reality in proportion to its per- 
fection, or, in other words, in proportion as it approxi- 
mates to the perfection of its infinite Source. 

Lord Haldane does not explain this doctrine as the 
Christian philosopher would do. For him “the con- 
sciousness of man is not a different thing from the con- 
sciousness of God. Man and God are not numerically 
distinct subjects in knowledge. They are the one foun- 
dational mind, disclosing itself in different degrees or 
logical stages in the progress of reality, but as identical 
through divergences in form”’ (p. 398). This, if taken 
literally, is sheer pantheism: God and reality are one; 
its evolution is His evolution, the evolution of Absolute 
Mind. The possibility of error and sin thus becomes in- 
explicable; as also does communion with God, if God and 
man are not distinct subjects which the experience we 
call “communion” links together. Lord Haldane at- 
tributes error to the fact that human judgments and 
actions are relative to our finite, human standpoint. 
But this will not account for error, if, in thinking, we and 
God be identical; for in that case our standpoints, like 
our thoughts, must be one and the same. Identity be- 
tween ourselves and the Deity there cannot be in this life. 
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Nor will there ever be identity, if our destiny be to enjoy 
God; for enjoyment implies personality. Yet there is a 
sense in which God discloses Himself in reality, and is 
disclosed there in different degrees. 

In reality, as we know it, there are plainly degrees of 
perfection. That which merely moves or is moved, 
vibrates or rotates, attracts or repels, has activity and 
being which can be explained by the laws of mechanics. 
The laws of mechanics are also applicable to the move- 
ments of living bodies, but they do not completely explain 
them. For a living body does not merely move as force 
impels: it responds as one organic whole, and its responses 
are subservient to the purpose of that whole. Yet a 
higher level is reached where the living body is both aware 
of its environment and conscious of the response that it 
makes. And higher still is the order of reality in which 
consciousness is accompanied by thought; for by this 
means reality is grouped under concepts, the laws of its 
behaviour are formulated, its inner nature and plan is 
revealed. Now, if the universe be the product of God’s 
act, if it be wholly dependent upon Him for its manifold 
activity and being, it follows that God is present through- 
out it, present as One who sustains it in existence and 
therein manifests His nature, present, therefore, in vary- 
ing degrees in proportion as reality is more perfect and 
His nature therein more perfectly revealed. 

What do we mean when we say that one thing is present 
to another? When we say that we were present at a 
concert, we mean that the concert entered into and 
formed part of our experience. It did so because the 
voices and instruments that made up the concert, operated 
upon our senses and so caused us to become conscious 
of the harmony of sound, of that which gave rise to it, 
and, it may be, also of the ideas which this harmony was 
meant to express. In like manner a distant star 1s present 
to us when we see it through a telescope. It may be that 
the actual wave-front which reaches us started from the 
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star some years or some hundred years ago, and that in 
the meantime the star has moved far from the position 
in which we seem to see it. None the less the star, as 
it then was, is present to us—present to us as was the 
concert—on account of its activity which gives rise to 
the light-waves that act upon our sight and so determine 
the form of what we see. In a less full, but none the less 
real, sense the star is present to the telescope, and to 
everything else which its activity in any way affects. 
Contiguity is but a special type of presence. In general 
a thing is where it acts, mediately or immediately. And 
in this sense God is present everywhere, for He acts 
everywhere, both immediately in that He sustains each 
thing in being, and mediately in that each thing is also 
dependent upon other things which also His activity 
sustains. Hence the more reality there is, the more there 
is to sustain, and the more truly may God be said to be 
present. 

The highest type of presence is plainly that which 
arises through knowledge; for here there is not merely 
activity, nor yet mere consciousness of the form of that 
activity, but some understanding of its nature and its re- 
lation to the universe at large. Hence the more a man 
knows, the more fully is God present to him, present as 
that which sustains his knowledge, present as the ultimate 
Ground of its content, present also in the activities in 
which his knowledge finds expression. There may be in 
knowledge intervening images, ideas, judgments and in- 
ferences, yet the object of knowledge is always present 
to us; and this is so whether it exist or not at the moment 
that we know it. In knowledge time is transcended, for, 
if our knowledge be genuine knowledge, it is determined 
by its object, whether that object with respect to our 
existence be present, past, or future. Since, then, God 
sustains all reality alike in its nature and activities, in 
knowledge God is present to us both as sustaining our 
cognitive acts and as determining that which we know, 
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therein in different degrees manifesting His own nature. 
This, I think, is what Lord Haldane means when he says 
that knowledge is reality, and reality God. But God is 
not the whole of reality, though the whole of it falls within 
His knowledge and subsists in virtue of His act. There 
are also finite centres of activity and experience, distinct 
from, though dependent on, their Source, centres which 
in and through God are operative, and it may be also 
conscious and intelligent. With them God is one in the 
sense that He is present to them, each in its own degree; 
but with them He is not identical, or it would be meaning- 
less to predicate of them existence, and impossible to ac- 
count for their differences. 

Error is real. In it, therefore, God is present as sus- 
taining the activities whence error arises; but He is not 
present in the higher way as determining the content of 
knowledge. For error is determined not by its object 
but by the activity of thought itself. In error we judge 
reality to be what it is not: we combine two concepts, 
a person and an action, a thing and a property, an event 
and a date, in a way in which they are not combined in 
the universe to which we refer them. Reality is not 
present to usin error. Neither is God. Hence the stress 
which Christianity, and indeed every higher form of re- 
ligion, has laid upon truth. In truth reality zs present 
to us, and in it God, to whom it owes its structure and 
its meaning. 

Sin is a consequence of error, of error that is wilful. 
For it is by knowledge, or by what seems to be knowledge, 
that human actions are determined. If we knew nothing 
of a cat, we should not know how to behave when a cat 
became present to our consciousness; and there is a right 
way and a wrong way of behaving even with respect to 
cats. There is also a certain obligation, especially where 
persons are concerned, to choose the right behaviour 
rather than the wrong. Reality has structure such that 
we recognize that between the entities of which it is 
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composed, and notably between intelligent beings, certain 
relations are appropriate and others are not. These 
appropriate relations, if unrealized, constitute our ideals; 
and there is attached to them a certain imperative, 
bidding us realize them because they are “‘good.”’ ‘They 
are objective ideals, which reality as a whole determines; 
hence the old Stoic maxim, agere secundum Naturam. Of 
them God is the centre, and in them the relationship 
between objects is determined by the objects themselves. 
But we can also form other ideals of which we ourselves 
shall be the centre, and in which the relationship of all 
other things—God, it may be, included—is fashioned in 
view of our own aggrandizement or comfort or pleasure. 
This is error. It is not reality, nor God as manifest in 
reality, that has determined our ideal in this case, but 
just that little bit of reality which we call ourselves, and 
which we treat as the centre to which all else is subordi- 
nate, regardless of its nature and ours. If it is some such 
ideal as this which we allow to determine our conduct, 
we sin; and sin wilfully, choosing the man-made ideal in 
preference to a divine ideal which also we are aware of at 
least in some degree. Without knowledge there cannot 
be sin; yet it is not knowledge, but error, that determines 
our sin—error in which, prompted by feeling, we wilfully 
indulge, that in some sense our actions may be justified. 

In reality God is manifest and in knowledge is revealed. 
Hence, the more completely our actions are determined 
by knowledge the more perfect we become and the more 
like unto God who gives knowledge. For knowledge is 
dynamic: by it, if we be rational, our lives are governed, 
our habits built up, our characters formed. Hence, again, 
the importance of truth. By truth alone can we become 
perfect, as Christianity has all along confessed. The 
absence of truth means that something will be lacking in 
our conduct: its negation in error that our ideal will be 
distorted and our conduct vitiated thereby. 

But here arises a difficulty. Of the reality of which we 
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have experience our knowledge steadily progresses, and 
in every branch—in physics, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chology, in astronomy, geology, and in history. Of God, 
on the other hand, we have no direct experience, but only 
of His works, in ourselves and in the world round about. 
For centuries man strove to form some concept of God, 
only to find in the end that he had but projected into the 
heavens an image of himself. Even the philosophers 
failed, for, exalted as their concepts may have been, they 
were too abstract, too uncertain, too remote from reality 
to suffice as the basis of religion. Yet unless we know 
God, how can we recognize in Nature the work of His 
hand? How make of Him the corner-stone round which 
we build our ideals? How regard from His point of 
view all things that are and that should be? Without 
the knowledge of God ethics, economics and politics will 
of necessity be uncertain and unstable, philosophy and 
science will lack unity, religion will be without sure 
foundation. 

God solved this problem by becoming man, thereby 
manifesting within our experience at once His nature and 
His love. Christ is the one instance in which between 
man and God there is no distinction of subject. He zs 
the Second Person of the Trinity. In Him God is not 
merely present, but takes to Himself a human nature, and 
so becomes very God incarnate. With the creature God 
is present, says Aquinas, per essentiam in that He gives to 
all creatures being, per praesentiam in that he knows all 
and the known is present to the knower, and per poten- 
tiam in that He sustains the activities of all being. But, 
though in each of these ways God draws nearer to the 
creature with every advance in its perfection, the creature 
remains ever a creature, a distinct individual, a distinct 
‘‘centre of experience,” a distinct person who, for this very 
reason, granted intelligence, may know God and enjoy 
His presence, yet cannot become identical with Him. 
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With Christ alone is this distinction of subject trans- 
cended and man made in person one with God. 

As a consequence, in Christ God became present in the 
world in a way in which He was never present before. 
Of God man at last had direct experience, with Him 
could speak, of Him could learn what God is and what He 
wills for the good of mankind. For, as the Second Person 
of the Trinity, Christ knew God, because He was God. 
Of God’s nature He had experience, because in it He 
shared as one of the Persons who in its eternal Procession 
of necessity and eternally arise. In and through Christ, 
therefore, the nature of God is revealed, for in Christ’s 
human nature, the Word, which is the eternal expression 
of the Father, has become re-expressed for our benefit 
in human form. 

On the other hand, the infinitude of that which in 
Christ was presented for man’s contemplation, could not 
be apprehended at once by man’s finite intelligence. It 
took time for the Apostles to recognize Christ as the 
Messias, and a still longer time for them to recognize 
His divinity. Even so with us. The facts of Christ’s 
life—both saying and deeds—have been recorded by His 
Apostles that we may know the reality on which their 
faith was based. But the implications of these facts can 
be recognized by no man unless God draw him, and even 
then will in their fulness be recognized but slowly, so 
transcendent is the Object presented and so far beyond 
man’s power of comprehension. The laws of development 
are not abrogated by the revelation which God has made. 
Though God has entered man’s experience, man must 
still grow in the knowledge of Him. The data are given, 
each tiny fraction rich with meaning and with significance 
for concrete situations, but all this man must think out; 
and so rich are the data in significance that his thought, 
though ever advancing, will never in this world completely 
grasp the meaning of all that in Christ is revealed. 

Here, then, we strike a further difficulty; for it is in his 
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interpretation of fact that man is most prone to error, and 
thence that diversity arises. The pathway of knowledge 
is strewn with discarded theories which someone has im- 
posed upon facts with a view to explaining them, but 
which later generations have discarded. And this holds 
no less in the sphere of revelation than in that of the 
sciences. The scientist, indeed, is wont to be contempt- 
uous of revelation on this very account; for he claims 
that, whereas in science there has been steady progress 
in spite of diversity, Christians are always at loggerheads 
even as to fundamentals, and in these days more so than 
ever. Lord Haldane makes the same claim for philosophy. 


“When read in the light of certain things which we have learned 
today, the great systems of reflective thought suggest convergence 
on principles reached in common, principles which harmonize in their 
main results, however different in expression they appear. No 
doubt there have been intense controversies, controversies in which 
direct denial of the truth of previous ideas has been placed in the 
forefront. But in the end it has seemed as though, even in these 
cases, the negative had in the main become incorporated with that 
against which it was directed, and that a freshly stated and more 
comprehensive result had been the outcome. 

“We are too prone to read the history of philosophical knowledge 
as though it consisted of a record of mere corrections of error and 
supersessions of defective opinion. In reality it is the history of 
advance in ideas which have been revolutionary mainly in their 
expression” (The Reign of Relativity, p. 8). 


Is it then in Christianity alone that interpretation has 
been always a failure, that knowledge has made no ad- 
vance, that all we have are the data of the Gospels, their 
factual character in many cases denied, and their mean- 
ing ever disputed? 

If this indeed be so, there is something wrong with 
revelation. Either that knowledge of God’s nature which 
all nations have sought, and which is vital to true re- 
ligion, has not been vouchsafed, or else, having been 
granted for a brief moment in the Person of Christ, it 
was left to develop anyhow, without principle, without 
safeguards, without guidance. God who in the natural 
order has co-operated continually with man’s effort, in 
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the higher order of revelation, upon which salvation de- 
pends, has either not helped man at all, or else, having 
given him a hint, has repented of His act and withdrawn 
from the society to which He gave it that assistance 
whereby alone it could arrive at His meaning. On all 
other levels of reality God’s presence has been ever ef- 
fectual, but on the one level where man looks for that 
presence and most ardently desires it, for all practical 
purposes it has failed him. Without knowledge of God, 
man can neither obey Him, nor serve Him, nor love Him; 
for it is knowledge that links him to God, and by knowl- 
edge that his life is transformed, both as an individual 
and asa society. Yet as many read the history of Chris- 
tianity, in spite of Christ’s coming, in spite of His prom- 
ises, in spite of the gigantic structure which has been 
built on the foundations He laid, man knows with cer- 
tainty as little of God today as he did in the days of Con- 
fucius or Buddha. 

This view of Christianity supposes that all men, no 
matter what they believe or do not believe, or how they 
interpret Christ’s Person and message, are on precisely 
the same footing so long as their morality is irreproach- 
able and they call themselves Christians. Observing 
that what is apparently the same conduct may proceed 
from vastly different motives, and that motives them- 
selves may be justified by very different principles, it 
lightly esteems knowledge and truth, and judges all 
principles by their emotional value or their consequences 
for external behaviour. Truth, in fact, in the old sense 
ceases to have meaning. Its value becomes wholly 
utilitarian, and its nature subject to change as the needs 
which it must satisfy vary. Such a view of Christianity 
ignores that other life in which man is to share in a divine 
experience for which in this life he must prepare; and, in 
consequence, ignores also the means whereby man must 
prepare himself, namely, by allowing God to determine 
through knowledge his present experience, so that, by 
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knowing God, he may become like God. It is this life 
alone that is esteemed, and by criteria taken from this 
life that value and truth are estimated. God becomes a 
mere name for the principle of order and progress in 
Nature. Development in revealed truth is denied, for 
the simple reason that revelation becomes unnecessary. 

A view such as this of the relation between the uni- 
verse and God may call itself Christian, but in truth it is 
nothing of the kind, for it interprets Christian dogma as 
philosophic speculation and reduces the Christian ethic 
to mere humanitarianism. 

Fortunately, however, there is another view of Christi- 
anity and of its history which is consistent at once with 
Christ’s teaching as the Apostles understood it and with 
the normal way in which God has dealt with the universe 
in the long course of its evolution in degree of reality 
and knowledge. 

It needs but a slight acquaintance with the degrees of 
reality which are apparent in the physical, the biological, 
the sentient and the intelligent orders, to make us aware 
that, as reality increases in perfection, it increases also 
in unity. The unity of the atom is derived from the 
mutual interaction of its parts. That of systems of 
atoms, of solar systems, and indeed of the whole material 
universe, is of a like mechanical nature. But the unity 
which appears in life is higher; for, however great the 
influence of environment, its effect upon what lives is not 
merely mechanical, but is determined by some internal 
principle which co-ordinates action and gives to it unity of 
purpose alike in the individual and in the species. Next 
we reach the unity of sentience, in which environment and 
purposive response become synthesized in consciousness, 
and members of the same species become more closely 
linked together because now there is between them the 
bond of sympathy and instinct. On the yet higher level 
of intelligence the whole universe becomes for us a unity. 
Its common features are grouped under:concepts, their 
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interrelations formulated in a hierarchy of laws, the 
course of their development traced in orderly sequence. 
Man, too, as his knowledge develops, becomes also more 
highly organized from the social point of view: tribes 
give place to nations, nations become grouped as empires; 
and within the larger groups are all manner of smaller 
ones, organized on the basis of some common interest, 
social, economic, political, religious, scientific, literary, 
artistic. Evolution is the story of how order has arisen 
out of confusion, of how narrow viewpoints have given 
place to wider, of how the chaotic interaction of independ- 
ent entities has given place to organized unity. Hence, if 
in all this God has co-operated, it is unity that His action 
brings about, unity that He seeks, unity that is the token 
of His presence; and the higher the form that this unity 
takes, the more perfectly does His nature become mani- 
fest and the more real does His presence become. 

If, however, we examine more closely the story of how 
unity has arisen amid difference, we find that at a point 
it stops short. At the top of the tree stands man, who, 
building upon nature, has organized himself into the 
groups we have mentioned. But of man’s organizations 
none embraces the whole human race, nor for the most 
part seeks so to do. Internationalism is growing; but of 
the internationals that exist, Freemasonry and the Labour 
Internationals seek the interests of a class, while the 
League of Nations includes by no means all nations and 
already is proving itself impotent where national inter- 
ests are strong. Unity is possible only where common 
interests exist and where men can be brought to regard 
problems from the same standpoint. But as yet there 
are no interests of which the race as a whole is conscious, 
nor any standpoint or principle of action upon which all 
men as yet are agreed. It is knowledge that is lacking, 
knowledge not of particular phenomena or classes of 
phenomena, but of the universe as a whole, of its struc- 
ture and foundation, of the source whence it comes, of 
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the purpose for which it exists, of the end which it pro- 
gressively should realize, and of the means by which that 
end may be attained. 

Now, it was to communicate this knowledge that God 
dwelt amongst us in this flesh, revealing in Christ His 
own nature, whence all being comes, whence all law and 
order is derived, and whence alone can proceed that 
principle of unity which shall weld all men together in 
one faith, one hope, and one charity. Nor when Christ 
died did God in this higher sense cease to be present in 
the world. For the Spirit, descending upon His Apostles, 
made of them one organized body, in which He dwelt, 
sustaining therein the Truth which Christ had commu- 
nicated. This Truth, as it developed in the consciousness 
of those who should join themselves to that body, was to 
leaven the whole, making of it one Kingdom wherein all 
should behold reality from God’s standpoint and so dwell 
together in charity and peace, each helping the other that, 
divine knowledge forming his character and dominating 
his life, he might at length be fitted in company with his 
brother to behold The Reality of which ours is but the 
shadow cast before. Not that this ideal was to be real- 
ized at once, nor yet that there were to be no scandals 
or setbacks. On the contrary there would be many, for 
God’s Kingdom was to be essentially a growth, both in 
the individual and in the race, and growth is ever thwarted 
by obstacles which it seeks to overcome. Thus only is 
development possible amongst beings that are finite yet 
with finitude are never content. What Christ promised 
was that the principle of growth should never fail: that 
His ideal should ever be remembered and the Truth 
whereby it was to be realized never be destroyed by 
man’s error. Founded on Truth, the organism which 
He called into being was to be led into Truth by the 
Spirit which animated it, and was eventually to embrace 
all nations. 

Viewed from a Catholic standpoint Lord Haldane’s 
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account of development holds good in the realm of re- 
vealed, no less than in that of philosophical knowledge, 
though it would be more exact to say that it is the posi- 
tive element underlying the negative, rather than the 
negative itself, that is incorporated in the ““more compre- 
hensive result.” Thus the Docetists insisted on the di- 
vine, at the expense of the human nature in Christ; 
while the Ebionites insisted upon the human nature, 
making Christ little more than an inspired prophet. In 
like manner opposed to the tendency, characteristic of 
Valentinians and Manichees, to place so great a dis- 
tinction between Father and Son that they become al- 
most two Gods, the Son subordinate to the Father, is 
the doctrine of the Monarchists and Sabellians, who 
minimize the distinction, treating Father, Son, and 
Spirit as mere aspects of the One Divine Being. The 
identification of Father and Son leads to the further 
doctrine that in Christ the Father was crucified, and over 
against this appears the heresy of Arius, who reduces 
Christ to a creature, and so denies that God was crucified. 
The result is the Creed of Nicaea which distinguishes be- 
tween Father and Son, but ascribes to them identity of 
nature, declaring that the Son alone was born of a Virgin 
and suffered and died, but that He was true God and true 
man. 

A similar controversy arose as to the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to God with the result that at Constantinople 
it was declared that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, 
and so in person is distinct, on the other hand He is 
worthy of the same worship and glory. Man’s knowledge 
of the Trinity was growing in clearness and precision. 
Soon, with Augustine, he would be able to look for its 
vestigia in Nature and in himself, and thus to recognize 
more fully how the whole of reality is bound up together. 

Then there arose a controversy as to the sense in which 
the terms “‘nature”’ and “‘person”’ are applicable to Christ. 
Nestorius emphasized the distinction between the hu- 
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manity and divinity of Christ to the extent of postulating 
in Him two persons as well as two natures, while the 
Monophysites almost obliterated the distinction, affirming 
but one person and nature. Either the divinity or the 
humanity was in danger, and hence the doctrine of re- 
demption. But the situation was saved at Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, where the distinction of natures was insisted 
upon, together with their union in the one Divine Person. 
Meanwhile a dispute had arisen as to the relation be- 
tween nature and grace. In opposition to the deter- 
minism of the Manichees and Gnostics, Pelagius asserted 
man’s liberty, but so emphasized it as to deny at once the 
need of grace and the possibility of sin being in any sense 
transmitted; the whole supernatural order was threatened. 
Its existence and vital importance was re-affirmed by 
Augustine and the African Councils; but the vigour with 
which the former emphasized the need of grace led later 
on in Luther and Jansenius to a revival of determinism. 
Luther, disgusted with formalism, separated grace from 
the instruments through which it operates. Sacraments 
and ceremonies were useless except as symbols, and even 
so might be hindrances to the practice of an interior life; 
God gave grace as He willed, and by its gift, or by the 
withholding of it, man’s destiny was determined. At Trent 
the Church re-affirmed the value of sacraments, and re- 
pudiated determinism, but acknowledged that in fallen 
man free will is attenwatum et inclinatum and reformed 
many of the abuses which had led to Luther’s too vig- 
orous protest. Similarly at the time of the Vatican 
there were two schools, one fearing that a declaration of 
papal infallibility would be detrimental to the authority 
of the corporate body, the other hoping that its yet more 
frequent exercise would put an end to all disputes. The 
Decrees of 1870 declare the Pope to be infallible, but 
identify his infallibility with that of the Church and in- 
dicate that its scope and the manner of its exercise will 
remain precisely the same as they had been hitherto. 
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As in the scientific and philosophical world, so in the 
theological, there have been intense controversies, “‘con- 
troversies in which direct denial of previous ideas has 
been placed in the forefront.” As sheer contradictories, 
opposites are irreconcilable, but in each there has usually 
been found an element of truth which one side has em- 
phasized to the exclusion of another truth emphasized 
by its opponents. It is these elements of truth that in 
the result have been incorporated. The history of neither 
philosophical nor scientific nor religious knowledge “‘con- 
sists of a record of mere corrections of error and super- 
sessions of defective opinion.”’ On the contrary, in all 
these spheres the outcome of controversy has been an ad- 
vance in knowledge and in the precision of its outward 
expression. 

There is, however, one condition which, as our Lord 
foresaw, is vital if truth is to emerge when controversy 
arises. Divergent systems of reflective thought, if they 
are to be reconciled, must converge on common principles 
which harmonize in their main results; they must be 
based on the same faith, must have arisen in the same 
milieu, must have the same general aim in view. Over 
all and in all, disputants and their differences alike, there 
must rule the same Spirit, the Spirit of Truth which alone 
can preserve men in truth and lead them into further 
truth through their intercourse with one another. Di- 
vergence of thought 1s like divergence of biological func- 
tion; it can make for development and progress only so 
long as it takes place within the same body. The token 
of God’s presence is not decrease but increase of unity. 
Differentiation is necessary, and through it God operates, 
but it must be differentiation within the one, organic 
whole. God has called into being such a whole, and has 
given it His Spirit; of it He would have all men become 
members. But man has torn parts of that whole asunder, 
thus diminishing gravely its efficiency for the end for 
which it was called into being. The world will never be 
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converted, nor God’s presence become effectual therein as 
the principle of harmony and justice, until Christians, by 
becoming united again, submit themselves all to the same 
Spirit, become inspired by the same faith, and work to- 
gether as members of the same organic body. 

There is in God a procession which is eternal, and 
eternally complete: the Father expresses Himself in the 
Son; and from Father and Son, thus distinguished in 
Person, proceeds a third Person, in whom they are united 
again in love. In the world a like process takes place, 
but it is a temporal process and as yet is not complete. 
For centuries God was operative in the universe, but His 
presence was but dimly recognized. Men were un- 
conscious alike of the image within them, and of the des- 
tiny which that image bespoke. The knowledge of God 
was in travail, but as yet was unborn. Then Truth be- 
came incarnate; the Word was made flesh. The Son, 
who is the eternal expression of the Father, took to Him- 
self a human body and soul, and in it manifested the per- 
fect image of the Father that man might have the know]l- 
edge which he sought. This was the second moment, 
necessary if man was to be redeemed, but meaningless 
unless followed by a third. The Known, which is now 
God, and the knower, which is man, must become united 
by a bond more intimate than that which links the human 
knower to the object of which his senses have experience 
or of which he reads in written records of the past. 
Christ must go away that the Paraclete might come; 
vivifying in men’s hearts the image of Christ through 
whom came knowledge of God; through this knowledge, 
thus vivified by His presence, linking men to God, as 
Father and Son are united in Him in an eternal act of 
Jove; and by the same means welding them together as 
members of one Body, that it may manifest the unity of 
God’s nature from which its being fiows. 

Unity and truth are inseparable; as knowledge grows, 
unity increases, and as unity increases knowledge grows; 
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for they proceed both from the same divine presence. 
So long, therefore, as man places obstacles in the way of 
unity, so long does he prevent the knowledge of God 
from spreading through the world, and so long does he 
thwart the divine purpose which is that all should share 
in this knowledge, divinely communicated and divinely 
sustained; for through it is eternal life already begun, 
waiting but its consummation, when the veil which hides 
God’s presence shall be finally withdrawn. 
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REUNION 


“When I received the invitation to write on the subject of 
Reunion and more especially of the Lambeth Appeal, I found 
myself in a little township in the far Australian bush over three 
hundred miles, by what is called in courtesy a road, from my 
destination, itself only a siding on the East West Railway where it 
crosses the great Nullarbor Plain, and I saw that I must either 
write on this great subject without the help of books or papers, or 
the possibility of consulting some wiser friend, or else put off the 
task for some months. I decided to adopt the first alternative, 
partly because I have no pretensions to write with learning and 
authority, so that the delay would not much advantage me, and 
partly because I felt that if I had any contribution to offer it was 
that of the ordinary man, and J felt that after all this question of 
Reunion was no longer a question for learned leisure to decide. 
The ordinary man is more and more saying to his spiritual pastors 

- and masters, ‘We cannot afford to wait indefinitely while you 
settle all your disputes. We are beginning to feel as we felt in the 
war. We are fighting for our spiritual existence, and if the con- 
stituted authorities are unequal to the job, then it is the business of 
every Christian to come forward and do his best for his life, however 
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ignorantly and clumsily he may do it. Anything is better than 
to drift on with a Church which, because of its divisions, has no 
influence on the world.’ This is what I hear from laymen on 
every side. Never have I known such interest and such unanimity 
of opinion from them as on this point of Christian Reunion.” 


By Gilbert White, D.D., Bishop of Willochra, South Aus- 
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BELIEF UPON AUTHORITY 


“If, for a moment, we seek to forget all the theological problems 
discussed in relation to the subject, and fear no disapproving 
glances at the mention of ‘belief upon authority,’ we shall be 
somewhat surprised that so much difficulty is experienced concern- 
ing this point. For our hesitation can but mean that we think we 
know everything. What we feel against belief upon authority is 
simply that we do not like to admit a thing because another says 
it is so. In most cases we bring forward theoretical arguments 
against this position, and these lie for the most part in the domain 
of epistemology. Wesay: ‘The thing is impossible; what another 
knows, I cannot admit, unless I myself know it.’ But behind these 
theoretical reasons there lies hidden a moral difficulty. We find it 
hard to admit authority in matters of knowledge; in other domains 
of life it is easier. We do not say that our backs are inflexible in 
practical matters; notwithstanding the acclaim of liberty, the 

moral spine of our generation is not very strong; but the prouder 
we have become of our intellectual independence, the more it has 
become our boast that in matters of intellect we tolerate no author- 
' ity whatever.” 


By O. Noordmans, Suameer, Holland........................ 194 


ST. AUGUSTINE AN _ INITIATOR OF CATHOLIC 
MYSTICISM 


“The literature of mysticism really begins with St. Augustine, 
and his experience dominates all subsequent Catholic experience. 
The great part which Augustine plays is principally connected with 
one scene in his life, the conversation with Monica at Ostia related 
in the Confessions. It is curious to note that at each decisive step 
in the youth of Augustine there is a dramatic moment. In 383 it 
is that of his departure for Carthage; in 386 there is the scene in 
the garden at Milan; in 387 the conversation with Monica at Ostia. 
And this last scene is a culminating point in the history of Catholic 
mysticism.” 


By Mgr. Pierre Batiffol, Litt. D., Canon of Notre Dame, 
Paris so. 3o eh © cee heh Sea a 216 
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THE CORPORATE NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY 


“We see from this care of Christ for the individual and for the 
Community how union with Christ and union with the Church ought 
to be regarded. If Union with Christ is described as Life, Union 
with the Church ought not to be described as mere organization. 
The two can be distinguished, but ought never to be separated. 
For the Church is the Body of Christ: the Body of which He is the 
Head; with which therefore He is closely identified. Union with 
the Church is the normal way for Union with Christ. And whatever 
relations may exist between Christ and individuals outside the 
Church, yet still the fact remains that the Corporate fellowship is 
the divinely constituted means for Union with our Lord.. If men 
insist on Union with Christ to the exclusion of Union with the 
Church, the result is, as Ritschl said long ago, that Salvation is 
reduced to ‘purely private relationships between God and in- 
dividual men’: which is strangely different from Apostolic Chris- 
tianity. As the fourth Evangelist understood it, the purpose of 
Christ’s Death was ‘that He might . . . gather together into one 
the children of God that are scattered abroad.’ ”’ 


By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., Chaplain of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, ford; Hon. Canon of Chelmsford................. 226 


FORGIVENESS AND THE CHURCH 


“The argument for corporate Christianity cannot be set out 
here in its full extent. Plainly a living society is needed to interpret 
God in Christ from one generation to another, and to act as a 
nucleus and rallying-point for men of good-will in every land who 
are striving to promote the felt unity and brotherhood of mankind. 
The present paper is meant to bear only on one particular aspect of 
this theme. Religion is in its essence fellowship with God, and this 
fellowship, it may be taken for granted, presupposes and includes 
as its vital condition the forgiveness of sins. In Jesus’ preaching 
of the Kingdom forgiveness took rank as a chief blessing offered to 
the hearers, and where Christianity has remained true to type the 
perspective of religion is still the same. The point I now desire to 
make is that apart from the Church, the communion of believing 
men, forgiveness becomes devoid of meaning. If the Church 
disappear, the reality of Divine pardon disappears with it. The 
two are vitally indissoluble. . . . All who long for pardon must 
encounter those who have seen and believed the love of God in 
Jesus Christ. Or, to put it otherwise they must discover the 
Church.” . 


By H. R. Mackintosh, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, 
New, Collece, Hdinburgh 2 2). ere. ie ee ev ee eee 240 
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MYSTERY AND REVELATION 


“The Christian believer’s world is not the same world as that of 
any other man; and he alone has the key to the real world, since he 
alone has passed from the mystery to the revelation of Christ. 
And by every right, by the right of His sacrifice, redemption and 
victory, Christ is the One through Whom the road to a true under- 
standing and use of the world lies. Truth is possessed only through 
the apprehension of the reality of being. That is the old Greek 
way of stating the solution of the problem, the mystery of existence. 
The Greek mind was continually concerned with the search for 
reality. So in Greek philosophy one passes beyond the attempt 
to discover one material principle of existence, through the Eleatic 
School with its concentration upon existence as such and its refusal 
to make any terms between appearance and reality, to the con- 
structive work of Plato, so illuminative and influential both on its 
speculative and on its moral side with the ultimate fusion of the 
two sides by means of the world of ideas, in which the great moral 
realities have their home, to Aristotle and his analysis of the condi- 
tions of existence, to the Stoics who revert in part to the primitive 
standpoint which identifies what is real with what is material, 
however much the material thing be refined, and so finally to the 
tremendous transcendentalism of Plotinus and his school. In form 
it is all extraordinarily unlike the Bible, and yet the Bible is busy 
from first to last with the final truth of things, the controlling 
principle, the supreme end. ‘The real difference lies in the kind of 
revelation, personal, historical and profoundly moral, which is 
given in the Bible, and especially in the Bible’s final revelation, 
the revelation of Christ.” 


By J. K. Mozley, B.D., Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds 255 
THE Ae BSE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND THEOL- 


“In my first article on the present relations of science and 
theology I confined myself as much as possible to science as knowl- 
edge of phenomena: to empirical, perceptual science. On this 
occasion | am to deal with what may be called the philosophical or 
metaphysical Weltanschauung of anti-theistic tendency, which has 
sometimes been asserted to issue logically from science, but which 
confessedly involves a large amount of theory concerning what lies 
behind the phenomenal and the perceptually verifiable. It is in 
the view that science compels us to regard the world as a closed or 
self-maintaiing system, a mechanism and no more, that theology 
finds its most formidable scientific foe; and how this view now 
stands, and how it has been affected by recent movements of 
scientific thought, is perhaps the most important and the most 
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interesting question in connection with the present relations 
between science and theology.” 


By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., Lecturer and Fellow of Trinity 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON PRAYER-BOOK REVISION 


“Tn his Preface to A Prayer-book Revised, Bishop Gore expresses 
the opinion that ‘we want different individuals to be so bold as to 
publish their ideas of a revised Prayer Book.’ The present article 
is not (I need not say) a response to this suggestion; but it is an 
attempt to deal with the preliminary question of principles and 
guiding ideas which, in one form or another, would necessarily 
underlie any such undertaking. Some of the old controversies 
may be said to be dying out or on the way to do so; and other 
questions are more pressingly claiming attention. These centre 
round the bearing of Christianity on all life and thought, on phi- 
losophy and science, on political, social and industrial affairs. The 
last mentioned of these subjects strikes the keynote of the following 
paragraphs.” 
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THE RELIGION IN THE RELIGIONS 


“In the most highly developed religion, such as Christianity and 
Buddhism, one of the most intrinsic elements is the idea of redemp- 
tion. That idea permeates Christianity in all its forms and is its 
mainspring. It is also the central thought of Buddhism, though in 
a very different sense. When taken in its widest sense redemption 
lies at the heart of all religions. It is with intention that we do 
not say the idea of redemption, since in religiosis many active 
elements belong to the subliminal province of the human mind. 
So the trend to redemption lies at the root of all the religious life of 
all peoples, expressed in as many forms as there are religions. This 
need of redemption is so essential in all religious life that we are 
justified in saying that it is the religion in the religions. It is clear 
that the means of which man avails himself, and the way he takes 
to acquire redemption depend on his aspect of life and his culture 
spiritually. . . . Just because the moral character of the Christian 
religion is so sublime, its adherents should have an open eye for 
the danger of doing it injury by a heedless life.” 


By H. T. Obbink, D.D., Professor of Theology, Utrecht, Hol- 
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BISHOP HANDLEY MOULE OF DURHAM 


“In August, 1901, the offer of the Bishopric of Durham reached 
Dr. Moule at St. Beatenberg in Switzerland. ‘I hope,’ wrote the 
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Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, ‘you will be influenced by the 
opportunity of taking up the work of such men as Bishop Lightfoot 
and Bishop Westcott.’ It was that very opportunity that caused 
Moule ‘anxiety and conflicting thoughts,’ to use his own words in 
reply. ‘Those names,’ he wrote, ‘only dismay me by contrast,’ 
but ‘reverence for the latter’ and ‘reverent personal affection for 
the former’ (his college tutor) were ‘uplifting motives’ for accept- 
ing what was so unexpected as to be manifestly ‘a Divine call.’ 
The See of Durham has an exceptional position. It ranks next 
after London, and gives the occupant of its historic residence, 
Auckland Castle, a seat in the House of Lords at once, instead of 
taking its turn after perhaps several years, like most of the others. 
It has often been filled by translating an existing bishop from one 
of them. Yet the appointment was generally approved by the 
Press, notably by the Times and the Guardian. The Church Times — 
‘could pick many holes in his equipment for the post,’ but ‘pre- 
ferred to dwell on his excellences,’ and ‘to express a confident hope 
that a man of intense spirituality would bring to the Episcopate 
qualities at least as important as those which go to make a great 
administrator.’ ”” 


By Eugene Stock, D.C.L., Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society (1873-1906); member of the House of Laymen from its 
establishment (1885). Among his many writings is: History of 
the Church Missionary Society, 4 vols. (1899-1916).......... 322 
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THIS JOURNAL has been founded on the conviction 
that a constructive treatment of Christianity will make 
for a better understanding between the isolated Commun- 
ions of Christendom. ‘The destructive method has had 
its full opportunity and will continue to have it and ought 
to have it. But it has developed no power to unite and 
it is most effective in promoting division. 


It is not neutral territory that is sought, where courtesy 
and diplomacy would naturally tend to avoid issues and 
to round off the sharp edges of truth and conviction, 
but rather common ground where loyalty to Christ and 
to convictions about Him and His Church will be secure 
from the tendency to mere compromise or to superficial 
and artificial comprehension. The purpose is to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and to induce a better 
understanding and a truer sense of fellowship. 


This journal is and must be unofficial. The Churches 
are not and in the nature of things cannot make them- 
selves responsible for it. It will be responsible for the kind 
of writers admitted to its pages, but the writers alone will 
be responsible for what appears over their own names. 


Two conditions are imposed: First, that the Faith and 
Work and Thought of each Communion shall be presented 
in its absolute integrity including and not avoiding differ- 
ences; and second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 


Tue CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY recognizes the need 
that is finding expression in every organized Christian 
Church—the need of the impact of the whole of Chris- 
tianity on the race. It has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian Churches. It will 
therefore have no editorial pronouncements. It offers 
itself rather as a Forum where the isolated Churches 
of Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one 
another through the things that they themselves posi- 
tively hold to be vital to Christianity. 


Tue ConstTRucTIVvE invites the free, living and delib- 
erate statement of actual, operative belief. 
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Reunion 


By Gitpert Warts, D.D., 
Bishop of Willochra, South Australia. 


When I received the invitation to write on the subject 
of Reunion and more especially of the Lambeth Appeal, I 
found myself in a little township in the far Australian 
bush over three hundred miles, by what is called in 
courtesy a road, from my destination, itself only a siding on 
the East West Railway where it crosses the great Nullarbor 
Plain, and I saw that I must either write on this great 
subject without the help of books or papers, or the possi- 
bility of consulting some wiser friend, or else put off the 
task for some months. I decided to adopt the first alter- 
native, partly because I have no pretensions to write with 
learning and authority, so that the delay would not much 
advantage me, and partly because I felt that if I had any 
contribution to offer it was that of the ordinary man, and 
I felt that after all this question of Reunion was no longer 
a question for learned leisure to decide. The ordinary 
man is more and more saying to his spiritual pastors and 
masters, ‘‘ We cannot afford to wait indefinitely while you 
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settle all your disputes. We are beginning to feel as we 
felt in the great war. We are fighting for our spiritual 
existence, and if the constituted authorities are unequal 
to the job, then it is the business of every Christian to 
come forward and do his best for his life, however igno- 
rantly and clumsily he may do it. Anything is better 
than to drift on with a Church which, because of its 
divisions, has no influence on the world.’ This is what I 
hear from laymen on every side. Never have I known 
such interest and such unanimity of opinion from them as 
on this point of Christian Reunion. My only qualifica- 
tions for speaking are that, the son of five generations of 
Anglican priests, I have served the Church for nearly 
forty years in the great wide spaces of the earth, where 
men have to look for horizons, that I had the fortune 
to be a member of the Lambeth Committee on Reunion 
and the Convener of the Reunion Committee of the 
General Synod of the Church of England in Australia 
and Tasmania. I need scarcely say, however, that my 
opinions bind no one but myself. 

I want to be practical and would like to sum up what 
I have to say under five heads: the need of Reunion, the 
essentials of Reunion, the objections to Reunion, the 
possibility of Reunion and the spirit of Reunion. 


I 


The Need of Reunion. In spite of the solemn arguments 
that I have read against the need of Reunion, and the 
laudation of division as stimulating, and as giving a fair 
field for the author’s own favourite doctrines or practices, 
it remains to me almost incredible that any Christian 
can uphold the position today that it is not necessary 
for the Church of Christ to be united. Surely such a 
position can only be possible to those who have un- 
consciously allowed the obsession of a particular narrow 
outlook to cloud their view of the Church as a whole. 
St. John represents at least a very early and very sympa- 
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thetic view of the spirit and teaching of our Lord, and is it 
possible for anyone to read St. John without feeling that 
the desire for unity among His followers was one of the 
very strongest desires and passions of His heart? Is it 
not impossible to doubt that our Lord meant His Church 
to be one, and that, however man’s self-will may thwart 
His purpose, in the end it will be one? Is any other 
conclusion possible from the writings of St. John and St. 
Paul? Is there any trace in the true spirit of the Early 
Church of that gross individualism which would welcome 
division as tending to promote ‘‘healthy competition ” ? 
I pass over the question as to whether competition is ever 
a healthy motive in religious life. 

I know that these are days when it is not fashionable to 
hold strong convictions about anything. Nevertheless 
I ask: Can there be any reasonable doubt that Jesus 
Christ desired and meant His Church to be one? And 
to those who, like myself, are convinced that no such 
reasonable doubt exists, the question of the need for 
unity is closed. Love. loyalty, duty, all call upon us 
to devote ourselves and our lives to labouring for the 
ideal which He means and desires. 

But apart from all this, the need that the Christian 
Church should speak with an authoritative and undivided 
voice is more pressing than anything else in the world 
today. The great trouble of the world today is the sweep- 
ing away of all authority, personal, legal, social and 
family, leaving in its place either nothing at all or small 
and petty tyrannies of the moment, of the place and of 
the occasion and circumstances to which men render, 
and indeed can render, no willing or intelligent obedience. 
Now, no doubt, much that has been swept away needed 
to be swept away, and the world is better for its being 
swept away, but even an imperfect order is better than 
no order at all. Today in religion, in manners, in morals, 
in social relations, in economics, in politics, real autho-ity 
has largely disappeared and men are governed by authori- 
ties that spring up almost by accident and are despised by 
those who obey them. What, for instance, can be more 
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hopelessly degrading than the intangible system of “ca’ 
canny” in labour which in Australia at least prevails so 
widely, never coming out into the open, never honestly 
laying down its conditions, but exercising a power and 
authority that few men dare to dispute. Consider the 
intolerably silly and irresponsible dictates of fashion, or 
the unspeakable inanity of newspaper theology. Consider 
the authority of the middleman and the political boss, 
the power of mob rule and party watchwords, the enor- 
mous influence of wealth, or the shameless subsidizing 
of the press by the liquor trade in England as in Australia. 
Think of the awakening races of the East and the child 
races of the islands of the sea, looking to the West for 
light and leading and receiving packets of cocaine and 
opium by parcel post; asking for justice and receiving 
annexation and forced labour, and shoddy goods at an 
enormous price, to say nothing of rum as an official 
currency. All the world is distracted and despairing 
because the better part of men, those who do not want 
to spend their lives in riot and drunkenness, who desire 
peace and home and honest work, have had the old 
sanctions swept away and destroyed, and nothing better 
put in their place. They are told that they, the people, 
are now the sovereign lords of their own destinies, but 
they find themselves worse off than they were before; 
higher wages perhaps, but still higher cost of living, 
deprived of their religious faith, but given nothing in its 
place, robbed of their children by a crude Malthusianism 
and by a shameless flattery of youth which makes it 
despise age; told on all hands to enjoy the fulness of the 
earth because there is no heaven, and finding no happiness 
here to compensate them for the lack of their hereafter. 

Ever more widely and in the strangest places is spread- 
ing the conviction that nothing else can save the world 
from the growing discontent which if unchecked will 
grow into civil war, from selfish policy which if persisted 
in will set nation once more against nation in a far worse 
world war than the last; nothing can save the world 
but the acceptance of the teaching of Christ as the authori- 
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tative guide of personal and of national life. Practically 
no one doubts that the Gospel of Christ can save the 
world, but the Church of Christ is in no position to seize 
the greatest opportunity that it has ever had. At the 
moment when she might go forth conquering and to 
conquer, at the moment when the minds of men are more 
ready to welcome her than ever before, she is hesitating 
and helpless. Why? Because she is disunited. She is 
like a great army that might sweep all before it, but is, 
as a matter of fact, a negligible factor because its members 
care more for their regimental and divisional quarrels 
than for the object of their existence. Can there be any 
real question as to the need for Unity? Surely the need 
is absolutely overwhelming. 


II 


The Essentials of Reunion. One of my clearest memo- 
ries of the Preliminary World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Geneva is that of Bishop Gore on the Essentials 
of Reunion. The Conference had been talking rather 
largely when Bishop Gore with admirable directness and 
power recalled it to bedrock facts. A Church without 
order and without creed was like a body without a skele- 
ton; if it lived at all it could live only in a state of helpless 
inanition. It could not do anything but lie still; it could 
not go forward, nor could it do any work. A helpless 
thing like that was not what Jesus Christ meant by His 
Church. The reminder was a very necessary one. If 
Reunion means that the Christian Church is to be stripped 
of everything that gives it life and force and reality and 
power, if it is to be a mere residuum from which every- 
thing distinctive has been removed, then such a Reunited 
Church is not worth fighting for. It will be a poor, 
harmless, useless thing, which will satisfy nobody but 
those who are pleased by the substitution of mere words 
for realities. It was a curious fact that the real line of 
cleavage at Geneva ran in no way along denominational 
lines, but rather cut clean across them. The real line of 
division was between those who believed in a creed and 
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those who did not. The question of Order was not 
raised, but if it had been it is probable that the line of 
cleavage would have run on parallel lines between those 
who believed in order and authority and those who saw 
nothing in the Church but an amorphous agglomeration 
of individuals who were prepared to accept three words 
as a sufficient creed and thought that with regard to 
Order the less of it the better. 

Bishop Gore was undoubtedly right. We must be 
careful that our enthusiasm for Reunion does not end in 
depriving us of everything about which it is worth while 
to be enthusiastic. There are certain essentials without 
which we cannot regard the Church as a Christian Church, 
and on the whole there is a most striking unanimity as to 
what these essentials are. So far as the Church of Eng- 
land is concerned they are laid down in the Lambeth 
Appeal as the Holy Scriptures, the two historic Creeds, 
the two great Sacraments and a duly commissioned and 
authorized Ministry. To the latter a note is added to 
the effect that the Episcopate seems to be the one means 
to such a ministry. My own experience in Conference 
has been so far confined chiefly to the non-episcopal 
ministers of South Australia, and as the result of Confer- 
ences held there during the last two years it has been 
shown that there is practical unanimity as to these four 
essential conditions of the Christian Church. The only 
question arose as to the note on Episcopacy made by the 
Lambeth Conference, but even this was unanimously 
accepted by the official representatives of every non- 
episcopal Church except the Church of Christ, which 
holds somewhat unique views on many subjects. The 
form of the reference to Episcopacy in the Lambeth 
Appeal is worth noting. It is not so much an assertion 
as an appeal to common sense. If all non-episcopal 
Christians united to form a Reunited Church, that Church 
would not contain much more than one-third of the total 
number of Christians, a fact sometimes forgotten in 
America, where non-episcopal Christians so largely pre- 
dominate. It would be absurd to call such a Union the 
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Reunion of Christendom. If all Christians outside the 
Church of Rome were united, they would form a majority 
of all Christians, and this fact would no doubt very 
largely affect the non possumus attitude of the Roman 
Church. It is one thing to be the largest single body of 
Christians in the world and quite another thing to be in a 
distinct minority to a United Christian Church of the 
world. So far as I have been able to discover most of 
the objections to Episcopacy arise from a misconception 
as to what it is in the present day, and from often dis- 
torted memories of what it too often used to be in days 
which so far as the Church of England is concerned have 
passed away for ever. The Lambeth Conference is 
careful to emphasize the fact that the Episcopate which 
it contemplates is one that is representative and con- 
stitutional, 7.e., elected freely by the Church itself and 
possessing only such powers as are conferred on it by the 
constitution of the Church. In Australia, for instance, 
no bishop can become bishop of a diocese until he has 
signed a declaration of submission to the Synod of his 
diocese, not only to its past but also to its future rules and 
regulations. I have not found that there is any objection 
even on the part of Presbyterians to the Episcopate as so 
understood, though some would prefer that the period 
of the occupation of a see should be shortened, and there 
is a very general agreement as to the practical efficiency 
of episcopal government, and a widespread realization 
of the fact that it is useless to consider Reunion as a 
matter of practical politics without it. To Episcopacy 
in itself and to Episcopacy as a future form of govern- 
ment in the Reunited Church there is little opposition. 
The real objection has to do almost entirely with the 
present, and is to allowing that the present status of 
ministers not episcopally ordained differs at all from those 
who have been episcopally ordained. It is not for the 
most part to Episcopacy per se that objections are raised, 
but to Episcopacy as affecting present status. If this 
fact be admitted a great step has been made in advance. 
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Ill 

Objections to Reunion. The advantages of Reunion 
are so obvious that it would seem that there must be 
much force in the objections to it or else it would long 
ago have been accomplished. As I want to recognize 
the full force of these objections, I shall not dwell on those 
which are clearly invalid, though they are probably at 
the root of very many of the objections and opposition 
to Reunion. Much of the opposition to and indifference 
with regard to Reunion springs from nothing better than 
the innate conservatism and unwillingness to admit of 
change which has such an enormous influence in human 
affairs. It springs largely from timidity and largely also 
from pure laziness, and is an altogether unworthy motive. 
It is often accompanied by that corporate self-righteous- 
ness and self-conceit, that smug satisfaction with one’s self 
and one’s own ways which is confessed and deplored by 
the Lambeth Appeal. The combination of these two 
motives forms the greatest obstacle to Reunion and the 
least reputable, but there are others of a different char- 
acter and worthy of serious consideration. First and 
foremost comes the fear of having to give up convictions 
which we regard as vital. Now nothing is of greater 
value both to the individual and to the world than reli- 
gious convictions, and the attempt to weaken or destroy 
them can only bring disaster. Yet if everyone is to insist 
on all his own convictions it is obvious that Reunion is 
impossible. What is to be done? It would seem that 
we must carefully distinguish between our convictions 
as to essentials and those convictions which are really 
based on hereditary, circumstantial or esthetic prefer- 
ences. All our convictions are not of equal value and it 
would seem to be a pressing duty to distinguish between 
them. Some sacrifices must be made if Reunion is to 
come about, and it is our duty to put the first things only 
first and to be willing to give way in the region of our own 
inclinations, predilections and preferences. Convictions 
are liable to be abused just because they are so valuable. 
It is so easy to mistake love of our own way for essential 
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conviction and to forget that others who do not share 
our convictions may be just as honest, sincere and truth- 
loving as we are. It may be frankly admitted that the 
weakening of conviction for the sake of Reunion is a 
real danger, perhaps the most real danger with regard 
to Reunion. Better have our present chaos than a 
Reunited Church in which all reality and conviction has 
been swallowed up in an outward conformity. The 
danger is real, but surely it is not insuperable. 

Next, many are deterred by the fear that Reunion 
would mean the lowering of their standard of reverence 
or of spirituality or of sincerity. The mass of Christians 
with whom union is proposed seem to them to be lacking 
in one or other of the above in comparison with their own 
Church, and they fear that their own people might be 
adversely affected. They have a righteous horror of 
the general spread of a minimum of faith or devotion. 
The answer to this fear is the old one, “ Magna est veritas 
et praevalet.” Give the truth a chance and it will win its 
way. As things are, great masses of Christians are un- 
touched by those ideals, say, of reverence and order in 
worship, or of spirituality in lay service, or of reality and 
the application of our religion to everyday life on which 
we lay so much stress. Well, Reunion would at least 
give us the chance of impressing these things on those 
who at present ignore them, and we ought to have faith 
enough in our own cause to believe that if they are true 
they will win their way. We should be willing to trust 
the truth. 

There are some no doubt who fear reverence lest it 
degenerate into superstition and who suspect that the 
claim for spirituality means self-righteousness, or that 
stress on sincerity often hides a denial of the supernatural, 
but here again the same thought should apply. Religion 
cannot be injured by the truth. It is the foundation of 
our faith that Christ is the truth; and in trusting it we are 
trusting Him. 

Again, the fear is expressed that Reunion might with- 
draw attention from certain aspects of truth that a 
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particular community thinks it to be its special mission 
in God’s providence to guard and be witness to. The 
answer surely is that it is far better that the particular 
truth should be emphasized from within than from with- 
out the Church as a whole, and that the very sense of a 
particular mission to expound one side of the truth only 
is apt to lead to distortion and onesidedness in the body 
which believes itself to possess such a mission. For 
instance, the Quakers undoubtedly represent truths of 
great and permanent value to the Church, but one cannot 
but feel that the influence of these truths would have been 
far more widespread and effective had it been exercised 
from within rather than from without. 

Some again fear a great organization as in itself inimical 
to the free and gentle spirit of Christ. A Congregational 
correspondent expressed to me his fear of the reintroduc- 
tion of the dry and tyrannical mechanism of the mediaeval 
Papacy. Surely there is little reality in such a fear today. 
The whole spirit of the world today has changed. Weare 
in little danger of great autocracies but in great danger ~ 
of the petty tyranny of small caucuses. The instinct of 
mankind sighs after a League of Nations, a worldwide 
organization for peace and righteousness. It recognizes 
that nothing narrower will ensure the peace and happiness 
of mankind. Are we to take a lower ideal than that of 
the League of Nations for the Church of Christ? 

Some have feared that there would be less of zeal for a 
worldwide Church than there is for a petty sect, but surely 
to take such a view is to substitute narrowness for breadth, 
particularism for charity and sight for faith. It is fatal 
to restrict the world outlook of Christ Himself, and it is 
surely true that on the whole men are more truly inspired 
by great rather than by little ideals. 

Lastly, and not least, there is the fear that Reunion 
can only be effected by the disparagement of what men 
believe to be the greatest reality of their lives, the fact 
of their commission to their ministerial work having 
come from Christ Himself. They are not prepared to 
deny their own past or the Master whose call has been 
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so abundantly evidenced in their life and work. I will 
deal with this point later, but would simply point out 
here that the Lambeth Appeal distinctly repudiates the 
intention of calling on any minister to repudiate his past 
or to deny the validity of his call from Christ. No doubt 
this attitude has been too characteristic of the past, but 
it is not the attitude of today. On the whole, may we 
not say that though many of the objections to Reunion 
do indicate real perils, they are not sufficient to hinder 
us from venturing on a work of such vital importance 
and as we believe so entirely in accordance with the will 


of our Blessed Lord Himself? 


IV 

The Possibility of Reunion. The first step seems to 
be for those Churches who are willing to unite, if it be 
possible, to draw up a Basis of Faith and Order on which 
all future action shall be founded. In Australia this has 
been done in the case of the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational Churches, in view of the possible reunion 
of these communions. From an Anglican point of view 
there is much that is very definite and very valuable in 
this document, and though there are things that we 
should like to see added toit, there is little or nothing that 
we should be concerned to deny. Given such a document 
agreed upon by two Churches, it would be possible to 
take further action, as: 

1. Interchange of pulpits with a view to further rap- 
prochement would be possible in accordance with the 
Lambeth Resolutions. 

2. Provision could be made for the future by arranging 
that in all ordinations the candidate received full com- 
mission from both Churches concerned. 

3. Provision could be made for country districts, and 
to limit overlapping, on the lines of the proposals now 
being considered by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States and the Congregationalists, and 
by the Presbyterian Church and the Church of England 
in Canada, whereby a man might be ordained to celebrate 
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the Sacraments in the one Church without giving up his 
position as a minister of the other. There seems nothing 
impossible in the plan and it might have a successful 
though probably limited application. 

4. A periodical General Synod or Convention of the 
two or more Churches concerned might be held to deal 
with certain agreed subjects of common interest. 

5. The ordinary divisions and separate work of the 
several Churches would not in the meantime be interfered 
with. 

This plan is perhaps too slow for some, but it would 
have enormous advantages. 

1. In thirty or forty years the whole difficulty of the 
status of ministers would have disappeared, because all 
would have received exactly the same ordination and 
commission. 

2. There would be an ever diminishing amount of fric- 
tion and overlapping. 

3. There would be an enormous and ever increasing 
pressure in the direction of closer union, which would 
probably result in complete Reunion long before the time 
mentioned. 

4. Time would be given for gradual readjustment to 
changed conditions and people would gradually become 
accustomed to changed methods. 

5. Time would be given for the solving of the many 
difficult problems connected with property, parliamentary 
sanctions and legal nexus which particularly concern the 
Church of England. Once the goal was clearly laid down 
it would become far easier to obtain authority to make 
the necessary changes. In Australia, for instance, we 
must either surrender all our property or obtain Parlia- 
mentary sanction in each State for changes in our Con- 
stitution. These would be enormously facilitated by the 
above suggestions. 

6. The Churches uniting would begin to speak to the 
world on many subjects with a united voice long before 
actual Reunion was complete. 

The above scheme assumes the possibility of reconciling 
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Catholicism (I do not say the distinctively Roman variety 
of Catholicism) and Protestantism. Surely they are 
not necessarily antagonistic, but both necessary to the 
Reunited Church and entirely complementary the one 
to the other. By Catholicism I understand the main 
stream of historical Christianity with its emphasis on 
reverence in worship, on the corporate life, on authority, 
on unity and on universality; by Protestantism I mean 
the ideals of personal freedom, of individual responsibility, 
of the direct access of the soul to God with its emphasis 
on the priesthood of the laity and on the value of the 
spiritual elements of religion as contrasted with the 
ceremonial and formal. Surely there is no contradiction 
between these ideals; we need them both in the one great 
Catholic Church of Christ. 

There remains the question of the status of those 
ministers at present exercising their ministry in one of the 
contracting Churches who may seem to some in another 
Church to have been invalidly or irregularly ordained. 
It will be seen that the plan suggested very largely avoids 
the difficulty, but it is necessary that it should be frankly 
and openly faced all the same. 

It is well known that two very different opinions have 
long prevailed in the Christian Church on the subject of 
the Sacraments. St. Cyprian, and those who thought 
with him, maintained that both Baptisms and Ordinations 
were invalid if performed by heretical or schismatical 
priests, whereas St. Augustine and those who followed 
him maintained that they were both valid provided that 
they were performed in the proper manner and with the 
right intention. With regard to Holy Baptism the 
Church at large entirely adopted St. Augustine’s view 
and has admitted that baptisms performed with water in 
the name of the Holy Trinity are perfectly valid though 
performed by laymen and even by women. With regard 
to ordinations the agreement was less complete, and in 
spite of St. Augustine’s teaching that succession was 
from office to office and not from individual to individual 
the views of St. Cyprian have very largely prevailed. 
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St. Augustine’s views, however, clearly shown in the 
Letters of St. Augustine lately published by the S. P. C. K. 
as well as in Mr. Turner’s well-known essay, have come to 
have an increasing hold on modern Anglican thought. 
The situation is not yet clear but is hopeful. St. Augus- 
tine taught that an heretically ordained priest might hold 
the office of priest in the Catholic Church provided that 
he now held and taught what the Catholic Church taught 
and was lawfully appointed by the Catholic Church. 
For him there was no question of reordination. It 
must be confessed that this teaching of St. Augustine 
was largely unknown to the present generation of Angli- 
cans and has come to them with a shock of surprise. I 
would plead for time to let it and other facts soak in. 

The contribution of the Lambeth Appeal to the problem 
is, first, the assurance that it does not expect anyone to 
repudiate his past and, secondly, the suggestion of mutual 
commission to whatever additional functions and duties 
were not included in the original commission. The 
offer of the Bishops in the cause of Reunion to submit 
themselves if necessary to reordination and reconsecra- 
tion has been somewhat unjustly decried as though it 
were an empty offer which they knew would not be ac- 
cepted or desired. This comes from a narrow view of 
the Appeal, which was intended to apply not only to 
non-episcopal Christians but also to Roman Catholics 
and Eastern Christians. The offer was perfectly genuine 
and does surely indicate a spirit of humility. The Bishops 
were not asking others to submit to conditions which they 
were not prepared to accept for themselves. 


V 

The Spirit of Reunion. All plans, schemes and hopes 
for Reunion are dependent on one thing, namely, that we 
should approach the subject in the right spirit. 

Reunion is hopeless if, for instance, we approach it in 
the spirit which has hitherto been unhappily shown by 
the Roman Catholic Church, the spirit which says: 
“The way to Reunion is perfectly clear; all you have to 
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do is to submit to me!” In striking contrast to this the 
Lambeth Appeal makes it quite clear that it does not 
ask any Church to become absorbed in any other Church. 
It does not invite other,Christians to become members of 
the Church of England. It invites all to unite in a great 
and new endeavour to realize the vision of Christ, to 
unite in a one Catholic Church, ‘‘within whose visible 
unity all the treasures of faith and order, bequeathed as an 
heritage by the past to the present, shall be possessed in 
common and made serviceable to the whole body of 
Christ. Within this unity Christian communions now 
separated from one another will retain much that has 
long been distinctive in their methods of worship and ser- 
vice. It is through a rich diversity of life and devotion 
that the unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 

But it is not only the spirit of domination and absorp- 
tion that will fail to reunite the Christian Church. 

As little can we hope to succeed on any basis of material 
profit and advantage. It is quite true that Reunion 
would save us from countless evils, would prevent a 
reckless waste of men and money, and would extort the 
unwilling attention and respect of the world; but the 
sense of all the advantages to be gained by it will never 
bring Reunion. 

It seems to me that our only hope of Reunion lies in 
the growth of a passion for it as representing the will and 
mind of Christ. Nothing else is strong enough to make 
us gird up our loins for the fight, face all the coldness and 
indifference, the veiled hostility of vested interests and 
the open hostility of the worldly, and spend ourselves 
and all that we have for the great ideal. 

Indeed, no human spirit at all is equal to the task. 
It is only in proportion as we understand and gain 
something of the Holy Spirit of God that we can for one 
moment hope to succeed. ‘Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

Meanwhile, we are not without hope or without en- 
couragement in this corner of the world. 

At the invitation of the Bishop of Adelaide and myself 
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a meeting was held in Adelaide in May last of officially 
appointed delegates of all the Christian Churches in 
South Australia except the Roman Catholics, who decline 
all invitations, and the Lutherans, who also declined. 
The Lambeth Appeal was considered and voted on clause 
by clause, and accepted with almost entire unanimity. 
The General Synod of the Church in Australia and 
Tasmania held its Quinquennial Meeting in Sydney in 
October and after accepting the Lambeth Appeal and 
Resolutions appointed an important Committee of ten 
bishops, ten priests and ten laymen (1) to confer with 
the heads of other Christian Churches with regard to 
Reunion; (2) to ask all the bishops to hold such Confer- 
ences in their dioceses; (3) to draw up practical proposals 
for Reunion in Australia and to submit them to the 
General Synod. A sum of one hundred pounds was voted 
towards the expenses of the Committee. The first act of 
the Committee was to invite the Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and Congregationalists of Australia to appoint 
each two representatives to meet two representatives of 
the Committee in order to arrange for a Conference to 
be held early in next year, either for these Commissions 
alone or for all Christian Churches in Australia as may 
be decided. On the whole there seems to be a prospect 
of real progress being made. There is little bitterness 
except in the case of the Roman Catholics, especially in 
New South Wales and Queensland, and there it is more a 
case of their political than their religious activities, and 
the evils of division are very widely understood and 
deplored. The Australian Church has lately lost a great 
leader by the transfer of the Archbishop of Brisbane to 
Salisbury, but not a few leaders are still left who are 
determined that, so far as they can, they will not allow 
the Lambeth Appeal to become a dead letter, but will 
strive with all their power to effect that reunion with 
other Christian Churches in Australia to which it invites 
them. My readers will remember that I write from the 
depths of the bush and pardon any inaccuracies of refer- 
ence if any such have occurred. 
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A most interesting and most successful Conference on Reunion was 
held in Sydney on March 28 and 29 in the Chapter House between 
twelve representatives of the Anglican Church, including five bishops, 
five priests and two laymen, and eight representatives each of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches. These rep- 
resentatives came from all parts of Australia for the purpose and 
comprised the very best men in their respective communions. In 
Australia the numbers of the Anglican branch exceed those of all the 
non-episcopal Churches combined, but as the Anglican Church has 
a larger proportion of purely nominal members, the numbers may be 
considered practically equal. This fact tends to moderation and to 
the absence of arrogance on the one side or the other. The proceed- 
ings were characterized by complete frankness, but an entire absence 
of bitterness or sectarian feeling of any kind. 

The following resolution was passed with practical unanimity: 
“While the right of the Church to determine its own polity at any 
time is recognized, in the opinion of the Conference, in view of all 
the circumstances it is expedient (‘necessary’ was rejected by a small 
majority) that the polity of the Reunited Catholic Church be epis- 
copal, provided (1) that the appointment to the office of a bishop be 
shared in by ministry and laity; (2) that such office be exercised in a 
representative and constitutional manner, i.e., that in all adminis- 
trative functions the Bishop should be responsible to the represen- 
tative assembly, conference or synod of the Church; (3) that such 
acceptance of episcopacy does not necessarily imply that ministerial 
authority cannot be otherwise obtained, or that episcopacy is the 
only channel of divine grace.” 

The only difficulty arose with regard to the meaning of the words 
“commission through episcopal ordination” in the Lambeth Appeal 
and the question as to whether or no they were contradictory of the 
last clause of the above resolution. It was thought that the Appeal 
spoke with a somewhat ambiguous voice on this point, and the mat- 
ter was referred to a Continuation Committee, of four Anglicans and 
seven non-episcopal representatives, of which I had the honour to be 
appointed Convener, for further explanation and report. A memo- 
randum containing proposals for the formation of a preliminary as- 
sociation of “Churches Contemplating Reunion” approved by the 
Anglican General Synod Reunion Committee was, owing to lack of 
time, also referred to the Continuation Committee. If a satisfac- 
tory answer can be given, as I, for one, hope it can be given, to the 
above very natural and fair enquiry, the prospects of Reunion for 
Australia are promising, though it will under the most favourable 
conditions take some years to bring it about. The Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds were accepted respectively as personal and corporate 
statements of belief. 

GILBERT WHITE, 


April 4, 1922. Bishop of Willochra, South Australia. 
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By O. NoorpMANS, 
Suameer, Holland. 


We seek to comprehend with our reason; our belief 
rests upon authority. This is an old Christian conclu- 
sion, pronounced by Augustine and formulated by great 
teachers of the Middle Ages. And to ourselves the rela- 
tion between belief and authority has become familiar, 
since we have the two ideas combined in a simple phrase. 

Yet we do not mean to say that men are satisfied with 
this ancient Christian expression; people disapprove of it 
rather, and many think it old-fashioned. I shall use it, 
however, but will begin by asking pardon of my readers, 
for in many quarters this may be necessary. As a matter 
of fact, among the younger representatives of modern 
thought many old Christian terms and formulas that were 
for some time in disuse are now beginning to find favour 
again. But with “belief upon authority”’ it is another 
matter. ‘Those whom we have in mind do not complain 
of a distinction between belief and knowledge, generally 
speaking, but as soon as we bring this distinction to bear 
on the old scholastic formula they raise objections. 

We may also find a similar situation where certain 
biblical expressions and some formulas of the Church are 
concerned; we mean in the case of people who seek to 
harmonize the creed of the Church with the culture of 
their age. They have no objection to expressions taken 
from the vocabulary of the Apostle Paul, or Augustine, 
or Thomas Aquinas, yet even here opposition will in 
many cases be found to exhortation to “believe upon 
authority.” 
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It may, therefore, be said that this term is accepted as 
of faith only among Roman Catholics, over whom the 
Church exerts full authority, and among Protestants who 
ascribe that prerogative to the letter of Scripture. 

There must be a reason for the withdrawal of this 
expression from use in such wide circles, some mistake 
must lurk here. And, after elimination of all that is 
adventitious, the mistake will prove to be moral. If, for 
a moment, we seek to forget all the theological problems 
discussed in relation to the subject, and fear no disapprov- 
ing glances at the mention of ‘‘belief upon authority,” 
we shall be somewhat surprised that so much difficulty 
is experienced concerning this point. For our hesitation 
can but mean that we think we know everything. What 
we feel against belief upon authority is simply that we 
do not like to admit a thing because another says it ts so. 
In most cases we bring forward theoretical arguments 
against this position, and these generally lie in the domain 
of epistemology. We say: ‘The thing is impossible; 
what another knows, I cannot admit, unless I myself 
know it.”’ But behind these theoretical reasons there lies 
hidden a moral difficulty. We find it hard to admit 
authority in matters of knowledge; in other domains of 
life it is easier. We do not say that our backs are inflexi- 
ble in practical matters; notwithstanding the acclaim of 
liberty, the moral spine of our generation is not very 
strong; but the prouder we have become of our intellectual 
independence, the more it has become our boast that in 
matters of intellect we tolerate no authority whatever. 

It has often been said that the excellence of Protestant- 
ism lies herein, that this spiritual movement draws its 
strength from the fact that it makes us independent in 
matters of belief, and thatit has freed itself from authority. 
I do not think this is correct. When we consider the 
degrees of independence that Protestantism has cultivated 
in moral and in intellectual ways, I think we shall find 
that when the Reformation was at its prime moral firm- 
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ness stood foremost. To obey God rather than man— 
this muscular, vigorous morality raised the Dutch re- 
public, inspired English Puritanism and drove the Pilgrim 
Fathers to the New World. . 

This moral independence should continue to be our 
pride. And by this I do not mean to say anything against 
the intellectual emancipation that followed. But this 
second freedom developed later, more slowly and as a 
result of the first. We need to be on our guard against 
confusion in regard to the relations between the two. If 
the latter takes the place of the former it will outgrow 
its moral clothing. There are few things that could lead © 
to such evil consequences. The psalmist pictures for all 
time the fool, the moral sluggard, who through the pride 
of his countenance will not “‘seek God.” 

This portrait shows us clearly the danger we speak of. 
In many cases there exists a wrong proportion between 
our actions and our knowledge, our moral and our in- 
tellectual development. Civilization has suffered much 
from this evil. We may call it a disfigured Protestantism 
that bends easily to every, and even the worst, kind of 
moral authority, but is in matters of understanding too 
proud to accept even the slightest trifle from the best. 
Who can convince us that our intellectual faculties have 
been created so independent that they do not require the 
aid of others for much we need to know? Does not the 
assertion that we ourselves know all things sound very 
presumptuous? 


But in thus dealing with the argument we have not been 
quite fair. If we stopped here we should have dismissed 
it too lightly. Already we feel that there is some hidden 
moral error. But this error does not lie so open to the 
view that we can see it immediately. In general, it may 
be remarked, we do not by any means imagine that we 
ourselves know everything; at all events we begin by 
adopting much from others. And we do not expect at 
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any time to be freed from this necessity. But this we hold 
steadily in mind: that another’s knowledge must first 
become our own before we can be satisfied; we demand 
that authority be set aside. In matters of faith we do 
not object to preliminary submission; we ascribe a peda- 
gogical value to it; but we try afterwards to eliminate this 
factor. The case is quite different in the moral life, 
where we acknowledge the necessity of a lasting authority. 
And so we are not content till we have again freed our- 
selves of that other, that is, of authority, that we may 
know of ourselves. 

One needs to have studied theology but little to realize 
how much pains its students have taken in this respect. 
In different ways they have tried to combine things that 
elude our understanding, because they exceed our appre- 
hension or anticipate it in such a way that we think they 
are our own inventions. In most cases theologians have 
for that purpose made use of the work of philosophers. 
In philosophy Kant is the great prophet of this tempered 
self-confidence. He discovered that philosophers of his 
day suffered from intellectual pride. He could not bear 
the assertion that “natural theology,”’ the theology of 
human reason, is able to deal with the highest matters. 
The piety of the family in which this thinker had been 
brought up was too profound for this. From a child he 
knew that something lies hidden beneath things. He felt 
that it implied a certain arrogance when so many of his 
contemporaries said: “‘We underlie them.” He knew 
that the impressions he had were far too mysterious for 
that. He also knew that his understanding, which 
rivalled any other in acuteness, was inadequate. Accord- 
ingly he urged these contemporaries not to think that 
they themselves were at the background of things, for 
there was something else there. He reminded them that 
the highest things did not exist as conceptions of our 
mind, but that they had mysterious existence of their own. 

Here we can clearly discern the tempering of self- 
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confidence of which we spoke. In its most general form 
this tempering may be expressed in the formula: Not 
I but something else. And turn the matter as one will, one — 
must here acknowledge an authoritative element in eptste-— 
mology. Our power of knowing is subjected, the obscurity — 
of the objects of our apprehension is increased, and with 
this grows our need of revelation and authority. Kant is 
still correct here; he speaks of a ‘“‘thing,’’ the background 
of his world has very little of the personal in it. And in 
this respect it differs from Christian theology. The 
universe is so real to Kant because, in the first place, 
he is a¥ philosopher. “Philosophy deals with matters 
other than theology, and treats them more abstractly. 
Secondly, the reality of his universe is connected with the 
fact that this philosopher’s epistemology stands almost 
exclusively in relation to Nature. History is scarcely 
alluded to. And so the universe has a clear and real 
aspect. It might have been otherwise. Later, not only 
theological scholars but philosophers also learned to take 
account of history. Because this German philosopher 
neglected it, the questions which occupy us here were not 
brought into full light, for the problems of revelation and 
authority belong to a personal and _ historical world. 
So long as the question concerns something else, and not 
some other. we ourselves are masters of the field. 

So Kant has but tempered the arrogant presumption 
that we ourselves know everything; a real authority does 
not appear in his system. He substitutes ‘“‘practical 
reason” for ‘“‘theoretical reason,’? but Reason still re- 
mains. It is, indeed, much more modest; it has grown 
to be a half intellectual, half moral faculty that affirms 
the highest objects of our knowledge. This affirmation 
is an act of courage rather than an act of understanding. 
But we ourselves remain the point of issue and it is from 
our side that the deduction of such knowledge must 
come. 

As philosophy has placed beside our old-fashioned 
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reason a “‘practical” reason, so theologians added to our 
accustomed judgment a judgment based on the value of 
things. Their intention was to render conspicuous the 
peculiar character of our religious knowledge. The re- 
ligious life had often been disturbed by science, and its 
defenders attempted to take measures for its protection. 
They pointed out that our knowledge, especially that 
concerning the highest things, does not need for its detec- 
tion a cool, disinterested judgment; such matters are on 
the other hand best comprehended by those interested 
in them. So theological writers have tried to convince 
men of science who felt suspicious of all interest and 
concern in these things that, from the point of view of an 
honest love of truth, this interest and concern was not 
only not prejudicial to the religious faculty of knowledge, 
but that this faculty continued to live and breathe 
through these qualities. They argued that man pos- 
sesses not understanding alone, but also feeling and will; 
that in the search for truth these two might have their 
say as well as reason; that the difference between scien- 
tific and religious truth lay exactly in this—that the 
former is the concern of reason, the latter of feeling and 
will. They demonstrated that it had not by any means 
been proved that emotional thinking, as they called it, 
was less suited to the search for truth than deliberate 
thinking. 

Here too intellectual pride was scored, and it was 
argued that our understanding does not penetrate every- 
where. But when we compare these efforts of theologians 
with the labours of Kant, the philosopher, we shall notice 
that the latter leads in the checking of scientific self- 
confidence. Both, to be sure, in a similar manner transfer 
the function of research for religious and moral truth to 
the practical or emotional side of the spiritual life. But 
with Kant the knowledge acquired by this means bears 
less the character of knowing than it does with theologians. 
Both strive to defend moral convictions against the 
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presumption of reason. But with Kant there intervenes — 
between us and matters of moral conviction a space — 
through which no created light penetrates. Theological 
writers, however, by introducing emotional judgment, 
sought to save for religious knowing, as opposed to com- — 
mon judgment, another kind of judgment. They laboured 
to render acceptable the theory that if we do not reach 
the highest regions of truth with our understanding, we 
still apprehend them with the emotional faculties of our 
being. With Kant there is, of course, more scope for 
desire of revelation and authority than with the theo- 
logical writers above mentioned. And it is a remarkable 
fact that in this respect modern theology is less closely 
related to Augustine and Thomas Aquinas than is modern 
philosophy. 

Indeed, theological writers were in a more difficult 
position. They could not be as realistic as Kant. In 
the depths of his intellectual humility Kant owns that 
something is hidden behind matter, something which has 
an existence of its own, beyond our reason; something, 
therefore, most absolutely other than myself. But theo- 
logians cannot be satisfied with this. They are occupied 
with an historical world, and should say, not Something, 
but Someone else, is in the background of history. They 
should point out that all our means of knowledge do not 
reach so far as this, while the remotest mysteries are 
known to that Other Being; and that, therefore, much 
room for revelation and authority remains. Yet modern 
theology has generally not made such allowance for the 
naturally unknowable. It has always busied itself with 
representing our religious knowledge as a kind of science. 
Its students have not felt that they had thereby lost their 
most sublime motives. They could not resolve to yield 
the first place in religious matters to that Other—in this 
realm of the deepest humility. They did not see what a 
mighty theological principle is contained in the fact that 
we not only concede, but even proclaim, that in history, 
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as especially created for that purpose, there hover frag- 
ments of a higher knowledge, unassimilable to our under- 
standing, fragments which seem to belong to some higher 
synthetic whole, the logic of which escapes us—pieces 
of truth that, flung from the windows of heaven, give us 
taste of a higher life. 

So, with regard to the knowledge of divine things, we 
have become almost autonomous; we know them of 
ourselves. 


I do not by this intend a reproach to any group of 
believers; such a course would seem to me very unprofit- 
able. Nor do I mean to assert that such circles as honour 
“belief upon authority” fare better than others. A 
formula alone will not suffice. It is not my impression 
that conservative Churchmen are always ready to declare 
that another may know better. On the contrary, we 
may often observe a strong feeling of self-confidence 
among them. Only when there is born such intellectual 
humility as is shown in the Confessions of Augustine do 
we see that we are face to face with something more than 
a mere formula. Therefore, we suppose that there are 
at work everywhere moral factors which may explain 
the tendency to self-confidence that we have noticed—a 
fault that pertains to us all. That this is really the case 
may be pointed out on a wider scale. We started with 
the distinction between believing and knowing, with 
Augustine and the Scholastics. On the other hand, there 
appeared to exist among us a certain prejudice against 
the founding of belief upon authority. Our considera- 
tions had a tendency to convert belief into a kind of 
knowledge, an emotional knowledge, or whatever you 
may care to term it, in opposition to deliberate thought, 
but still a knowledge by means of our own efforts and 
faculties. Now, when we hold to the short formula: 
Belief rests upon authority and knowledge upon reason, 
it looks as if there were difficulties in regard to authority 
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alone. Yet there are others. We see that this is the 
case as soon as we extend the theological formula to its 
biblical implications. This longer form may be found in 
the tenth chapter of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
There the Apostle declares that in order to believe we 
must first hear. Then, that hearing comes by the 
“word.” Further, that there is no word without a 
preacher. And, lastly, no preacher without a Sender, 
which means without authority. 

This enumeration is very instructive for our purpose, 
because it gives us an opportunity to see how distinctly 
our knowledge of divine matters comes from the Beyond. 
It does not flow from us but towards us. Here, as clearly 
shown as we could wish, we have Another, the Sender. 
And once again, another, the preacher. It is particularly 
desirable, however, to point out here that we have diffi- 
culty not only with “authority,” the last term of this 
biblical chain, but also with all the other terms. It will 
be seen that this is not merely a matter of theology, but 
rather of ethics. There is an issue joined here, a kind of 
rebellion against authority, not only in the theory of 
religious knowledge but also in Christian teaching. That 
this is the case may be readily perceived today—by lay- 
men as well as clerics. This subject has been so abun- 
dantly discussed and written about that I will pass it over 
quickly. It is for this reason too that there is found a 
prejudice against preaching; or, in order to be just, let 
us rather say, against a preacher, that is, against another 
in matters of belief. 

Yet we must take a still broader view of this moral 
phenomenon. The enumeration of Paul includes also 
the “word.” Not only does Christian teaching encounter 
prejudice, but the “word,”’ taken in a more general sense, 
shares the same fate, and the evil of this is felt also outside 
the Church. We will not here touch upon the question 
whether the stage has a rightful place in moral education. 
But as a matter of fact the stage of the best type aims to 
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take such a place, and even the ethical drama experiences 
hard times, for people do not like to sit still for hours 
either in church or at the theatre. The “word” is at a 
disadvantage generally. 

This phenomenon is a phase of what might be called 
“exhibitionism,’’ not only in the world of fashion but 
generally in moral life as well. The rise of the vitascope 
is not an isolated social symptom. In our day the eye 
outruns the ear. 

The depreciation of the word is of much consequence 
to the culture of the mind. If we take culture in the 
sense of mere common civility, we may observe this. 
How few people, nowadays, understand the art of listen- 
ing, that most polite of all polite forms, that subtile 
courtesy which seems to give to another the foremost 
place in conversation and to emphasize the other’s posi- 
tion by one’s own deportment! This lack of good breed- 
ing betrays once more the moral failing that lurks behind 
impatience in hearing; it is the conceited thought, “I 
know all things myself.” 

Nor is it otherwise when we take culture in a wider 
sense. Earlier generations undoubtedly understood better 
the mysteries of the human voice. Voice is the inner 
man become sound. We do not always take sufficient 
time to listen to this inner side of man. With this fact 
there are connected changes in society which point to a 
decrease of the influence of the “word” and of “authority.” 
Ernest Legouvé, a French moralist of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, in a pleasant essay on Arvtsto- 
cratic and Democratic Politeness, remarks that after 
the French revolution the elder women, who had in 
earlier times more strongly influenced society, were de- 
throned. This fact, which we may not lightly deny, 
affords matter for reflection. An older woman influences 
society rather by her inward qualities, her voice, her dis- 
course. External attraction yields to the internal, which 
can assume a character of authority. 
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The ear exerts a more spiritual function than the eye. 
A civilization in which the function of the ear is subor- 
dinated tends to alienation from the Gospel, which 
ascribes eternal value to the soul as an inward being, in 
opposition to the world as external. Disregard for the 
“word” in any form does injury to the sanctification of 
the inner man. 

Consequently if we refuse to combine belief with 
authority, we come into collision not only with a single 
word of a scholastic formula, but with all the terms which 
are connected with belief in old Christian thought. It 
has become evident that the difficulty originates not only 
in philosophical and theological objections, but in the 
general moral conditions of our day. ‘Therefore we are 
in the wrong if we reproach some groups of believers in 
order to absolve others. An objection to a fundamental 
idea in Christian thought finds its ramifications through 
the whole of life. 


Now we must turn to the other side of our topic. We 
will no longer discuss moral faults and intellectual objec- 
' tions, but will try to approach more positively the exercise 
of authority in matters of faith. The reader may, there- 
fore, allow me a digression which is specially designed 
to explain my meaning. 

The great beginners exhibit best the distinguishing 
mark of spiritual currents. Descartes is of importance 
to us. This philosopher, probably in 1629, conceived 
certain rules for exact study. These rules make sublime 
reading, and it is a pleasure to follow the subtle and as- 
sured processes of this great intellect. In the third rule 
Descartes lays down as a demand of science that we shall 
not seek for what others have said, nor for what we sup- 
pose, but for what we ourselves can see clearly. We may 
read the ancients, but in this there lies danger. They 
contradict each other. Even if they agreed, it would not 
suffice; for we should have learnt history, not science. 
Conjecture should not be mingled with our judgments. 
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In this keen rule for exact study we may notice three 
things: (1) that self-confidence is strongly urged, instead 
of confidence in the communications of others; (2) that 
reliance on the word of another is good and even necessary 
in regard to historical knowledge; (3) that this historical 
knowledge is, in deprecation, termed conjectural knowl- 
edge. I will take up the second point. In regard to 
historical knowledge, according to Descartes we need the 
ancients, that is, authority. The philosopher does not 
love that elder Muse; no one else perhaps has had so 
much contempt for history. But there is a clear dis- 
tinction here. The father of modern philosophy, who 
conscientiously turned away from the Scholastics, was well 
aware that there are two kinds of knowledge, one in which 
authority is needed, another in which it is out of place. 
That he does not take the trouble to occupy himself 
with the former does not concern us here. But from this 
it followed that he inaugurated a new epoch. We need 
only remark that he saw both domains of knowledge 
clearly apart: historical method and exact method op- 
posed to each other. The great enthusiasm with which 
he became a pioneer in natural sciences prevented him 
from appreciating historical knowledge. A science in 
which “authority”? appears and the “‘word” plays its 
part did not appeal to him. And we are not surprised 
at this. Even Rénan, who might have known better, as 
late as 1881 wrote an article in mockery of historical 
sciences; little conjectural sciences, he thought them, 
which tumble down as soon as they are built up and will 
be neglected a hundred years hence. 

Yet now, since the one-sidedness of rationalism has 
abated, historical knowledge has again come to greater 
honour. History has been studied more than ever be- 
fore, and its nature has become more than ever the sub- 
ject of philosophical discourse. Particularly has the his- 
torical character of Christianity been discussed. We 
have once more realized that it is one thing for us to 
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accept our religious ideas from tradition and another to 
form them ourselves. We see that the difference is one 
of principle; that a religious idea is bound up with his- 
torical declaration, and that this can no more exist with- 
out that than a fish can without water. Natural the- 
ology is as good as dead. 

All this has happened, and so we are in a position very 
different from that of Descartes and his contemporaries. 
Yet I am not sure that we have as clear a view of the 
nature of historical knowledge as had this philosopher. 
Our prejudice against authority in matters of belief makes 
me doubt this. With Descartes the recognition that any 
domain of knowledge had an historical character would 
have led directly to the admission that in it we have 
to reckon with authority. With us the exact method ex- 
erts a strong influence, even where it is not admissible. 
Of this I know no more striking instance than was found in 
our great Dutch authority on religious history, the late 
Professor Tiele. As a student I heard him say in one 
of his lectures that if someone had remarked of the late 
Professor Kuenen, “‘He is nothing if not critical,’ he 
(Tiele) might say of himself, “I am nothing if not his- 
torical.” Yet this very Tiele created those famous “‘laws 
of religious history’? which have already been super- 
seded as unsuited to history. 

However, with Tiele we are not quite up-to-date. I 
have mentioned him only as a very striking example. 
It may be said that scholars are beginning once more to 
detect the distinctive characteristic of historical knowl- 
edge. The years of the youth of historical criticism have 
passed and with them the distinguishing marks of that 
age—the lack of regard for what is said by others. In 
all fields of sacred and profane history tradition is now 
held in greater veneration. And with this a more im- 
portant place is given to authority. In the study of 
history, belief upon authority is a growing factor. 

This phenomenon is already itself very important. It 
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makes our minds more accessible again and teaches us 
that it is fitting to allow other and older people to speak, 
without interrupting them every moment or spoiling the 
impression of their tale by our critical remarks. I have 
purposely chosen the words I have used, because what we 
have learnt to regard as faults in social life we often seem 
to have totally forgotten as soon as we enter the company 
of the great authorities of history. As a youth, Darwin 
is said to have enjoyed good music; but we are told that 
his intensive study of Nature destroyed this faculty in 
him. We must be on our guard lest our critical sense 
rob us of our faculty to enjoy good history. However 
wholesome historical criticism may be, if it have that 
effect it will miss its aim. 

It is very important to observe this increase of rever- 
ence in historical study. It would be still more important 
if this department of science had been fortified philo- 
sophically and theologically,—if here too there could be 
shown, I do not say complete agreement with, but a 
rapprochment to old Christian thought. It would be a 
matter of great consequence if we could account for the 
manner in which we apprehend historical knowledge. 
Perhaps it would become clear that the old formula was 
not wholly wrong. 

But, in the meantime, we have not yet advanced so far. 
Certainly an entirely new philosophy of history has 
taken up the “‘word.”’ Heinrich Rickert, a German phi- 
losopher, in his study on The Limits to the Scientific For- 
mation of Ideas, has sought to discover the manner in 
which history is made up. We may say that the meth- 
odology of history has been by him detached from the 
methodology of natural science; its composition appears 
to be quite different. It is ruled by logic of a different 
character, a logic that has still to be written. According 
to these theories of Rickert, everyone can easily see what 
errors would be committed if we were to demand causal 
connection in history as we do in nature. This another 
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writer some hundred years ago understood very well 
when he said that now and then God took, as Samson 
did the gates of Gaza, the whole nexus rerum, the bond 
of all things, on His shoulders. 

I will not further discuss this philosophy, I will merely 
remark—and this is important to our thesis—that, ac- 
cording to its testimony, historical coherence proceeds in 
a manner directly opposed to that by which natural 
science is built up. The latter proceeds from the search 
for the general—for laws. The cement of history is 
the individual. In it we seek the particular, which is, 
for some reason or other, of value to us. 

If we said no more we should still have attained a re- 
markable implication. Here stands history, as a unit of 
knowledge, diametrically opposed to natural science. 
From the viewpoint of science it is its opposite. This 
fact has, of course, already brought us far on the way to 
the formula of the Church which also makes a very clear 
distinction between historical and other knowledge. Let 
us consider in how far this is the case. Descartes held 
history in contempt, because he saw clearly that it de- 
manded recognition of authority. Kant neglected his- 
torical epistemology. In consequence of the anarchy 
created by this neglect, the methodology of natural 
science attempted to conquer this domain too. Later 
this came to an end and these errors involved in it were 
clearly shown. Historical knowledge commenced again 
to show its true face, and at once there appeared as its 
first attribute the fact that it stood in direct opposition 
to exact knowledge. Logically it is its direct contrary. 
It is very noteworthy that up to this point historical 
epistemology is in accord with old Christian thought. 
This accord goes as yet no further however. With 
Rickert, too, the line of historical knowledge starts from 
our side. The principle of the unity of history lies with 
us. Another German student of philosophy and re- 
ligion—I mean Troeltsch—in an essay on The Modern 
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Philosophy of History has also noted that Rickert is still 
in complete opposition to the old conception. He says 
that Rickert discusses all kinds of theories, but that he 
does not remember the most popular of all, “the theological 
theory which links the rules of faith and life by a revela- 
tion that is strongly isolated historically; . . . science no 
longer reckons with this theory, which has justly been 
destroyed by critical history.’”’ These words apply well 
here, for they show us the distance which separates the 
philosophy of our day from old Christian thought. The 
philosophy of our day does not yet yield due place to in- 
tellectual reverence, not to speak of intellectual humility. 


It is more difficult to review the present position with 
respect to theology. Theory and practice are much more 
closely interwoven, and consequently the confusion is 
greater. People who in theory base the truth of Chris- 
tianity on emotional thought in practice make use of the 
old theory of revelation and thereby introduce truth di- 
rectly from the Beyond. This applies to almost the 
whole field of theology. Modern students will often use 
the expression “‘revelation of God in Jesus Christ.” It 
may be remarked that such an expression should be taken 
cum grano salis, but I am convinced that there are in it 
remains of an ancient Christian meaning which cannot be 
explained by modern epistemology. Modern thinkers too 
accept truths that reach them historically—historically 
in the old-fashioned sense of the word. Neither is every- 
thing that they accept evident. Their reason often 
bends to authority. 

This confusion in theology reaches its climax when an 
historical fact contains at the same time a truth of sal- 
vation, such as the resurrection of Christ. So long as 
the ideal content, as in the case of atonement by the 
death of Christ, can be separated from the fact, it does 
not trouble us. But with the resurrection the historical 
element is in the foreground. And it is here that at- 
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tempts of many kinds have been made to render history 
so evident and clear that we do not want any authority, 
because we of ourselves know. Efforts have been made 
to prove to us clearly that we even now experience the 
resurrection spiritually and that we ourselves are, there- 
fore, witnesses to the historical fact. Resurrection in an 
ethical sense becomes the cornerstone on which resur- 
rection in an historical sense rests. I do not mean to 
reject such theological work as unprofitable. It has 
served to afford us a more living consciousness of history; 
still I am not convinced that a satisfactory solution has 
been reached. When our moral life is conceived as a sort 
of telescope by means of which we are witnesses at a 
great distance to historical facts, then strictly speaking 
we no longer need other witnesses; the historical is then 
quite absorbed by the ethical. But herein lies an error. 
Where understanding passes peremptory judgment on 
historical facts, we all agree that this is not admissible, 
and we say this is rationalism. Now when the emotional 
side of our spiritual life does the same, we ought to ask 
ourselves by what authority we do so. 

What we have already said applies in this case too—that 
with regard to the root of the matter it is of no account 
whether we approach the object of interest with an intel- 
lectual or an emotional judgment. The chief point is 
whether we ourselves constitute the highest authority or 
another. In respect to this point I hold that modern the- 
ology has done as little justice to the nature of history as 
modern philosophy. Practically, to be sure, tradition has 
become of greater account in theology, especially since the 
stones began to speak. The arrogance of historical 
criticism has considerably abated. But a bold theory, 
teaching that in history our consent is demanded in a 
manner quite distinct from that required by natural 
science, a theory in which the claims of “revelation” 
and “authority” are fully recognized, is still lacking. 
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So “old” and “‘new”’ remain in opposition to each other. 
The chasm is particularly wide in philosophy. On one 
side the theories mentioned above, and on the other the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas and the Roman Catholic 
schools. In theology the alienation is hardly less re- 
markable. To be sure there is more personal contact, 
but here, too, the chasm is not easy to bridge spiritually. 
On the one hand are the old formulas of the Church on 
revelation and authority expressed in most cases without 
a corresponding reverence and humility in religious mat- 
ters and very often accompanied by a strongly expressed 
sense of self-confidence and self-conceit. On the other 
hand, those with a more modest estimate of their own 
certainty regarding the limits of scepticism seek in 
theory, quite justly, to exalt the autonomy of religious 
knowledge. Nor are they satisfied till it is assumed as 
matter of course that we of ourselves can attain to the 
highest things and that others, at least in the last resort, 
cannot help us. 

The way can be prepared for conciliation only if we 
once more study the character of historical knowledge as 
carefully as did Descartes. The success of natural science 
has made us envious of the exactitude it has attained. So, 
with Descartes, we have begun to regard as conjecture 
all that we learn from authority rather than from scien- 
tific insight. And so, with a view to emulating exact 
science, we have then tried with all our might to free 
historical knowledge from this so-called conjectural ele- 
ment. So especially the religious elements in our know- 
ing, which are transmitted with such strong historical 
support, have been disturbed more than would on other 
grounds have appeared necessary. In our theology it is 
our epistemology that tells the time of day. In other 
sciences this theory is equally discussed, but nowhere is 
the disproportion between methodical preparation and 
results obtained so unfavourable. The substance of re- 
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ligious knowledge and the epistemology we try to force 
upon it do not agree together. 

We should seek to set aside the idea that the knowledge 
which we obtain from others must be conjectural as com- 
pared with what we gain by our own experience. As in 
social life complete solitude renders us so nervous that 
we cannot see things in their true light, so too on a 
higher level we need to hear the voice of others. Nor 
do we need it simply for diversion, but rather to stabilize 
us spiritually and make us firm and steady. We need 
particularly to meet our superiors, those who know 
better than we. Authority, particularly in the domain 
of spiritual knowledge, is a blessing. Far from bringing 
with it uncertainty and conjecture, it is necessary here, 
in order that a conclusion may be reached. It is an 
element in epistemology that should be taken into account. 

Nor can we escape this demand practically. In his- 
torical knowledge we may balance authorities against 
each other, and finally allow one to prevail. In historical 
criticism it has become sufficiently obvious how far we 
depart from reality if we neglect this rule and construct 
history without regard to authorities. It is the same 
as in politics; whether you will or no, authority must 
exist. If you throw a White Czar from the throne, a Red 
Czar ascends it. This is a quality inherent in moral 
life. And if on a higher level our knowledge shows more 
likeness to moral life than to exact knowledge, this is but 
an indication of its higher standing. For it cannot be 
denied that belief upon authority implies moral factors. 
This does not, however, reduce understanding to inac- 
tion, as does the theory of value-judgments when it con- 
cedes precedence to the emotional factor. Reason re- 
mains active, but it acknowledges its inferiority. Here, 
too, intellect assumes the moral qualities of reverence 
and humility. It allows another to speak; and not only 
that, it allows another to have the last word. 

This is the only way to arrive at the highest degree of 
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certainty in historical knowledge. Deep, positive con- 
viction, in the higher domains of life, is always of a moral 
character. It is not only knowing, but also trusting. 
As long as we refuse to admit this, establishment of such 
knowledge is impossible. Of course, we do not give this 
trust to every authority. When authority seems to us 
to be unmoral or unreasonable we do not acknowledge it. 
Nor do we acknowledge it in political or ethical life. 
From our own side, as much as in exact knowledge, a 
decision is required. I do not here defend the Roman 
Catholic minority, but this I would maintain—when we 
have made our decision, we have ultimately yielded to 
authority. We accept the resurrection of Christ finally, 
not because it has become wholly evident to us on inner 
grounds, but on some authority, to which we submit. 
However long the psychological preparation, whatever 
the combat, the matter is in the end brought to a con- 
clusion by a resolution to submit to authority. 


I have repeatedly spoken of historical knowledge, as 
in contrast to exact knowledge. It is expedient briefly 
to point out here what is meant by this; and not merely 
to discuss formally in what manner such knowledge ex- 
ists and is arrived at, but also to show its contents. By 
historical knowledge I do not understand simply that 
which comes to us strictly in the shape of narrative, so 
that we can name the person whose knowledge has be- 
come authority for us, as is, for instance, the case with 
the accounts of the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, 
of which we know the sources and the authors. For 
Christianity is an historical religion in a wider sense. 
I am thinking here, for example, of the Christian belief 
in immortality. It would be difficult to find an author, 
or name a record, from which this truth first became 
evident. There is, to be sure, in such cases a method which 
works with texts, but this procedure is not satisfactory. 
Biblical testimony is, of course, better than a half score 
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of reasonable grounds. But by this course, with the 
darkness of the Old Testament on the subject, and the 
brevity of the New Testament, one gets an impression of 
insecurity. 

What is meant in this case by “historical”’ evidence may 
be made clear by consideration of the means by which 
spiritism seeks to give experimental proof of immortality. 
Spiritists try to help people who have lost their belief 
in a future life to discover for themselves that it does exist. 
Then they will not need to trust another; they will need no 
historical knowledge, no authority. Following the method 
of exact science they arrange a proof, they hold a séance. 
This method is not Christian. Eternal life is a matter 
of faith; it belongs to historical knowledge. Its evi- 
dence is not of a scientific nature; it consists in the 
testimonies of the living about us, whose testimonies 
were in their day adopted by those who lived before 
them, through which we ourselves are brought to 
the acknowledgment of the truth. So we remain in the 
line of history, or, if you wish to speak contemptuously, 
in the line of conjecture. We cannot refer to a first 
author or source in this case. Nor can we name a final 
historical authority upon whose word we admit immor- 
tality. The line vanishes at the horizon of time, where 
time and eternity meet. 

What constitutes the difference between these elements 
of historical Christianity and those others where reference 
can be made to some witness and some source might 
well be the subject of a separate study. The question 
would then be: Which elements are most important? It 
is of interest for us here to establish the point that in 
both cases we yield to authority, and certainly not least 
in those in which a witness or a source is lacking. The 
testimony of the centuries is of great weight in the matter 
of our faith. If we could make our own choice as to the 
manner in which our convictions concerning the highest 
matters should come to us, we could not demand a more 
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convincing method. Cautious consideration of a scien- 
tific argument is of no weight compared with what 
happens when visible and invisible powers in time and 
eternity, by the pressure of their authority, lift the 
balance of persuasion within us. To this Augustine 
bore testimony when he wrote: “I would not trust the 
Gospel if I were not moved by the authority of the 
Church.” This is not the interpretation of a sceptical 
mood; it is the rule of faith. 

I would close with these words, were it not that I fear 
I might be accused of making Augustine an advocate in 
his own cause. I have, indeed, pleaded for this Father 
of the Church against modern theology, but I will allow 
modern theology to have the last word. Adolf von 
Harnack, one of its most brilliant representatives, in his 
great work on the History of Dogma, writes as follows: 
“No strong religious creed has been found anywhere in 
the world which does not on some decisive point appeal 
to authority. Only in the pale digressions of religious 
philosophers or in the polemical essays of Protestant 
theological scholars has there ever been built up a creed 
which derives its conviction from its own inner motive 
force alone.”” Thus modern theology declares for Au- 
gustine. 
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Roman Catholicism of today, particularly in France, 
seems drawn towards mystical literature by a powerful 
attraction. And it is not literary curiosity for an ancient 
subject, a museum exhibit. This attraction corresponds to 
a need of the soul, and to an experience as well. Not long 
ago it was said by an ecclesiastic that ‘‘the testimony of 
confessors instructed in the secret life of souls justifies 
the belief that the extraordinary gifts of the Divine 
Spirit, though they may be less striking among us than in 
Italy in the Middle Ages, in Spain in the sixteenth or in 
France in the seventeenth century, are none the less still 
active. There is no lack, even today, of souls which 
ascend at least the first steps of the mystic life. Thus 
some rays from a higher world filter through into ours. 
It is the eternal contrast of intellectualism and intuition 
in the very heart of the inner Catholic life.” 

Thanks to M. Pourrat and his volumes on Christian 
Spirituality (Paris, 1918, etc.), which I am happy to 
mention, we shall soon have a good introduction to the 
literature and teaching of mysticism. This work gives 
me an opportunity to attempt to show the part of St. 
Augustine, that of an initiator. The literature of mysti- 
cism really begins with St. Augustine, and his experience 
dominates all subsequent Catholic experience. 

The great part which Augustine plays is principally 
connected with one scene in his life, the conversation 
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with Monica at Ostia related in the Confessions. It is 
curious to note that at each decisive step in the youth of 
Augustine there is a dramatic moment. In 383 it is that 
of his departure for Carthage; in 386 there is the scene 
in the garden at Milan; in 387 the conversation with 
Monica at Ostia. And this last scene is a culminating 
point in the history of Catholic mysticism. 

Baptized at Milan at Easter, in the year 387, Augustine 
resolves to withdraw to Africa. He leaves Milan in the 
middle of the year 387; in the autumn he is at Ostia with 
Monica, his mother, Navigus, his brother, Adeodatus, 
his son, and Evodius, one of his friends from Tagaste 
who had been baptized at Milan with himself and Adeo- 
datus. Augustine has so completely renounced his 
ambitions that he is about to leave Italy—whither he had 
come to make a career—never to see that land again. 
Evodius, who was attached to the court (agens in rebus), 
abandoned the service of the world with no other thought 
than to serve God, and with Augustine to lead a life of 
renunciation, “stmul habitaturi placito sancto.” ‘We 
arrived,”’ writes Augustine, ‘‘at the mouth of the Tiber, 
apud Ostia Tiberina, and it was there that my mother 
died”’ (Conf. ix, 17). 

The account of the death of Monica is a pure wonder 
of filial feeling and Christian faith. It opens with a 
picture of Monica, the truth of which is at once dutiful 
and a little cruel (ix, 17-22). It closes with a description 
of her last moments, of the night watch over the dead, of 
the grief of Augustine, of the prayer in which this grief, 
at first so terrible, is finally assuaged (ix, 27-37). These 
well-known pages, which no one can read without emo- 
tion, are certainly among those that have made the 
Confessions so popular. But our attention may well 
turn to another incident in this account, I mean Augus- 
tine’s conversation with Monica (ix, 23-26). 

With a precision that shows how this hour of his life 
remained alive in his memory, Augustine first describes 
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the scene where this conversation took place. Merely 
as a literary composition this passage would be perfect 
art if it were a work of art and not purely an emotional 
memory. 

“The day was approaching when my mother should 
pass to a better life; and since this day was known to thee, 
O Lord, while we were ignorant of it, it happened, as I 
believe by the secret guidance of Thy wisdom, that we 
found ourselves alone, she and I, leaning at a window 
looking on to a garden of the house where we were lodging 
at Ostia, a place where the Tiber flows into the sea, re- 
moved from noise and bustle, that we might repose after 
the discomforts of a long journey and prepare for em- 
barking.” 

A house that is not the house of a friend, but a plain 
hospitium; a room in which they are alone; a window 
looking on to the garden, “‘fenestram unde hortus intra 
domum quae nos habebat prospectabatur, a garden within 
the house, hortus intra domum.” Augustine and Monica 
are standing and leaning against the window “‘staremus 
incumbentes ad quamdam fenestram.” 

“Being, therefore, alone we conversed with great 
comfort, and forgetting all the past, that we might think 
only of the good things to come, we discussed in Thy 
presence, Thou who art immutable Truth, what would be 
the eternal life of the blessed, that life which no eye has 
ever seen, nor ear ever heard, which the spirit of man has 
never comprehended. And the mouths of our hearts 
were eagerly opened to the heavenly waters of Thy holy 
fountain, the Fountain of life which is Thyself, that being 
refreshed, as far as we were capable of it, we might in a 
measure comprehend a matter so exalted.” 

Being then alone, Augustine dwells on the intimacy 
of a mother and her son. There was no scholastic dia- 
logue, similar to those of Cassiciacum, where Augustine 
figured as the professor surrounded by his pupils. ‘“‘ Col- 
loquebamur ergo soli valde dulciter,” we exchanged thoughts 
and found in this exchange an infinite sweetness. 
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Forgetting all the past, “‘ praeterita obliviscentes.” We 
might suppose that Augustine was thinking of the sad 
years in which he had been separated from his mother by 
his errors and his disorderly life, when there had been 
between them a kind of hostility, of repulsion, I dare not 
say of ingratitude. A mother who desires the conversion 
of her son, who thinks of it constantly, even when she no 
longer dares ever to speak of it, is to the son an enemy 
whose sharp attacks he dreads. Is it then of the un- 
kindness that Augustine has shown toward Monica and 
all his faults that he is thinking; and at the same 
time is it of the many tears that Monica has shed for 
this son of so many tears that she is thinking now? No, 
Augustine’s text does not imply that. ‘“‘Praeterita ob- 
liviscentes,”” is reminiscent of St. Paul (Phil. 3:13): 
“Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark.” Together Augustine and Monica forget 
this world, which to them is already a thing of the past, 
and their conversation turns to that which is before them, 
“in ea quae ante sunt eatenti,” eternal life. We might 
suppose that, having painfully traversed Italy from 
Milan to Ostia, and having reached the coast, Augustine 
and Monica might, in a figure, forget this long and weari- 
some journey, “‘praeterita obliviscentes,’’ and now be 
thinking only of embarking. But this figure would be 
very crude, and Augustine gives no indication that this 
is his meaning. Quite naturally the conversation of 
mother and son turns to thoughts such as it seems Monica 
might be preoccupied with, as a woman who feels that her 
life has no further purpose since she has won back her 
son to God and believes that she is near eternity. 

But what shall be said of eternity, which is infinitely 
beyond our comprehension? Here we find another 
reminiscence of St. Paul (1 Cor. 2: 9); we cannot imagine 
life eternal, eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard anything 
of that which constitutes it, nor can the heart of man by 
any means fathom it. We can only meet this unknown 
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with a disposition of hope and desire: “‘Inhiabamus ore 
cordis in superna fluenta fontis tut.” Augustine’s expression 
is not very classical, but it says what it is intended to say: 
We aspire to know something even of God, who alone 
could give us an intuition of the life eternal. 

This is the first point in the conversation between 
Augustine and Monica: the happiness of the saints in 
heaven transcending all knowledge, all thought and all 
experience. With a touch of religious genius Augustine 
discourages not only all plastic representation of heaven, 
all delineation and all ‘“‘divine comedy,” but also every 
analogy between our experiences here below and the 
experience which will be ours in the bliss of heaven. 

“Our discourse ended with this consideration: That 
the greatest delights of the senses in the greatest glory 
of beauty and splendour that is imaginable among cor- 
poral things, were not only not worthy to be compared 
with this perfect divine life, but did not merit even to be 
named when it was a question of a thing so transcendent.” 

No pleasure of the senses, however intense, “sensum 
delectatio quantalibet,’’ and therefore neither nature, nor 
art, nor landscape, nor symphony, nor architecture, nor 
lawful love, can give us a satisfaction so overwhelming 
that it may be compared to the zucunditas of everlasting 
life. Let us despair of ever conceiving it, but let us 
desire it the more eagerly, and rise to it by an affection, 
an aspiration of the heart, more intense, “‘erigentes nos 
ardentiore affectu.” 

“We rose then to this immutable bliss by the impulses 
of an ardent affection; we passed one by one all corporal 
objects, and even the heavens in which the sun, the moon 
and the stars shed their light on the world; we advanced 
still farther contemplating Thee, speaking to Thee and 
admiring Thy works; we entered into our soul, and passed 
beyond to attain the inexhaustible abundance of that 
happy region where truth is the bread with which Thou 
nourisheth Israel eternally, and where life is that Wisdom 
which has made all we see, all that has been and all that 
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shall ever be; Wisdom which is not created, but which 
is such that It has always been, and always will be, or 
rather which has not been and will not be, but which is, 
simply because It is eternal. For to have been and to 
come into being is not to be eternally. 

“In speaking thus of this happy life, and in ardently 
seeking it, we rose to the point where we felt and tasted 
it im some sort by a sudden transport of the soul; then 
sighing at the impossibility of enjoying it as we would 
wish, there remained for us nothing but to rest united 
by that Spirit whose first-fruits we had experienced; our 
own weakness constraining us soon to return to the 
sound of that voice which has beginning and end.” 

In this short opening passage, Augustine sketches a 
philosophy, that is to say, a way of approach to God. In 
the spectacle of the visible world we consider with ad- 
miration the work of God, but we must go beyond this 
visible world. Our soul also gives us a knowledge of 
God, but we must get beyond that also. There is above 
our soul the Truth, the Life, the Wisdom, which 7s eter- 
nally. And while we hold intercourse with these an 
emotion of the heart touches us, but only for an instant, 
and with a sigh we return to that which is no longer 
intuition, but discourse. 

Augustine describes an intellectual understanding of 
God, then he passes to another species of understanding, 
mystical understanding, in which discourse is a hindrance, 
and in which the soul, setting itself free from the intellec- 
tual, contemplates the ineffable without conceiving it, 
having only a consciousness of its presence. 

This immediate intuition is but for an instant: “‘ At- 
tigimus eam modice toto ictu cordis.” It does not reveal 
what is hidden, but it gives to the believer that which has 
very rightly been called a confidence of possession (sécurité 
de prise), an ardent plenitude of contact, of envelopment, 
of penetration, a never-to-be-forgotten certitude on which 
he will lean whenever in after time he seeks to raise himself 
toward God by the power that is within him, thought. 
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Thus thinking is not the only means of reaching God, 
there is a more immediate way which is attained by what 
Augustine terms ictus cordis. With our reason we can 
think of God, with our heart we are conscious of Him, but 
conscious exceptionally, in the privileged moments of our 
inward and spiritual life. The conversation of Monica 
and Augustine was for them one of those unforgettable 
moments. 

In a treatise, De quantitate animac, written by Augus- 
tine a few months after the scene at Ostia, while in Rome 
in 387-388, he sketched a theory of this ascent of the 
heart to God, and explained that it is necessary to free 
oneself from all that is sensible and material. We must, 
he says, fix our thought on God without using imagery. 
To see God we must have the pure heart required in the 
Sermon on the Mount, a soul without stain, a soul that is 
bound to nothing perishable, a humble, loving soul. 
The work of purification accomplished, the soul attains 
a higher point, which is that of tranquillity, and from 
thence can aspire to contemplation. In contemplation 
the faculties of the soul are as it were suspended, and the 
operation which alone follows is then an intuition, a gaze 
which penetrates into the very: being of God, a gaze 
accompanied by an emotion of joy. 

It is not to be supposed that Augustine speaks of this 
purely as a theorist and by mere hearsay; he gives us to 
understand that this contemplation is a sort of religious 
experience through which he knows some souls have 
actually passed. 

“Tn intellectual vision and in the contemplation of the 
truth . . . what are the joys of the soul, what is its en- 
joyment of the sovereign and only true good, what are the 
breathings of that eternal serenity—what could I say of 
them? Some great and incomparable souls have told of 
these marvels, as far at least as they have thought good; 
we know that they have seen these marvels and that they 
still see them.” “‘Dixerunt haec, quantum dicenda esse 
tudicaverunt, magnae quaedam et incomparabiles animae, 
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quas etiam vidisse ac videre ista credimus” (De quantitate 
animae, 76). Augustine was not willing to name these 
great and peerless souls. In this passage he uses terms 
which, in his philosophical treatises, are applied in present- 
ing Christian matters and thoughts by means of a neutral 
vocabulary. We might then suppose that these great 
souls are Neoplatonists. But probably Augustine is 
thinking of St. Paul, and more probably of such solitaries 
as St. Anthony, whose life, written by St. Athanasius, 
was at the time of his own conversion a revelation to him 
of Christian asceticism and “‘extraordinary paths.’ 

Augustine himself had also passed through the experi- 
ence of these great and peerless souls, and it is less through 
these others than out of his own experience that he speaks 
of it. 

“We said then: If there existed a soul exempt from 
the impressions that the feelings of the body give rise 
to, a soul not filled with the images of things on this earth, 
or under the waters or in the air, that had no thought of 
the heavens or of itself, but which without thinking of 
itself passed beyond itself, a soul for which all dreams, 
all images that fill the mind, all voices, all signs and all 
that is temporal have vanished entirely (for all these 
things speak to those who know how to understand them 
and say: We did not create ourselves, but we derive 
our being from Him who exists eternally) ; if then all these 
things became silent after having spoken to us thus, 
having rendered us attentive to hear Him from whom 
they derive their being, and He alone spoke to us, no 
longer by means of these, but by Himself, in such a way 
that we heard His word, not by mortal tongue, nor by the 
voice of an angel, nor by the noise of thunder, nor by 
enigmas or parables, but Himself whom we love in them, 
as even now our soul rises with an impetuous flight of 
thought to the eternal Wisdom who enjoys immutable 
being above all things; if this sublime contemplation 
alone absorbed the soul and filled it with a purely inward 
and divine joy, and if the life eternal were similar to this 
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rapture in God which we have experienced for a moment, 
after which our soul still sighs, would this not be the 
fulfilment of the words: ‘Enter into the joy of your 
Lord’?”’ 

Augustine desires that silence should reign in us, a 
silence of the flesh and of the imagination, a silence of the 
outer world and a silence of the soul, and that in this 
great silence we should lend an ear to Him who has made 
the universe and has made ourselves: “‘Loquatur ipse 
solus, audiamus verbum ejus, et rapida cogitatione attigimus 
aeternam sapientiam.” 

Augustine has repeatedly returned to this meeting of 
the soul and God in contemplation: for him it is a matter 
of doctrine. No one has expressed this better than 
Bossuet in his Instructions sur les états d Oraisons. 

“‘T should never come to an end if I tried to relate all 
that there is in the saints, and especially in St. Augustine, 
on this matter. The substance of it is that the soul, 
won over to high contemplation, withdraws into itself; 
where rejecting all that it finds beneath God among its 
ideas, and indeed finding them all beneath Him, there 
remains only a something—I know not what—that it 
can neither express nor adequately know. . .. For of 
all its previous imaginations or conceptions or discourse, 
there rests, so to say, nothing but a certain bond, a bond 
which holds all the inner man in respect, in admiration, 
in silence. One knows not what to say, what to do, what 
to think in order to adore this unknown Being; and in 
suppressing, in disavowing, all one’s thoughts, not as if 
they were false, but as disproportionate to His infinite 
majesty, one is turned entirely to love. One burns, says 
St. Augustine, one is transported as if one heard a sweet 
instrument resounding in the distance from the house of 
the Lord. Seized by this secret sweetness, one enters a 
certain depth of being in which is heard the voice of God. 
It is, says the Father, in this hidden school of the soul, so 
remote from the bodily senses, that the Divine Word 
makes itself heard. It is in this shadow of mystery, in 
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these convincing obscurities of faith, argumentum non 
apparentium, as St. Paul says, that one feels, as Augustine 
notes, by a feeling more intimate and more exquisite 
than that of natural perception, an awe, a holy fear, a 
sweet shudder, a profound peace, and finds in these 
ee foreshadowings the pure envelope of Truth for 
ife.”” 

All the teaching of Augustine, so magnificently summed 
up by Bossuet, is implicitly confirmed in the conversation 
and contemplation at Ostia. 

Some years later, through the great ascetic writer 
Cassian, this teaching was enriched by the mystical 
experience of the monks of the East of the fourth century; 
and later from the teaching of St. Dionysius the Are- 
opagite. There came to be a strong mystical current. 

If you take the second volume of M. Pourrat’s Christian 
Spirituality, you will see how the experience of contempla- 
tion continued and deepened with St. Bernard, with Hugo 
and Richard of St. Victor, with St. Bonaventure and 
Denys the Carthusian, and how presently it began to 
make ready for its revival in St. Theresa and St. John of 
the Cross. It is a tradition admirably linked, witnessing 
to a continuity in experience of which only the heights 
are known to us, since we know it only through the great 
writers who have left record of it, a St. Angela of Foligno, 
a St. Catherine of Sienna, a St. Catherine of Genoa, the 
great mystics of Germany and the close of the Middle 
Ages, but yet an experience which must have persisted 
also in those holy souls,—they too magnae and incom- 
parabiles animae—who peopled the cloisters or the 
Beguine institutions of their day. 

The most striking point is that this mystical literature 
always bears the Augustinian imprint more or less exclu- 
sively, and, wherever it deals with the doctrine of con- 
templation, it is the experience of Augustine that it seems 
to repeat. It is thus connected with that page of the 
Confessions of which I have been speaking. 
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The Corporate Nature of 
Christianity 
By W. J. Sparrow Srmupson, D.D. 


Is Christianity essentially an individualistic Religion, 
or is it corporate and institutional? Does it begin with 
the Unit or with the Community? That this question is 
important no one will deny. Its bearing on the prob- 
lem of Reunion is obvious. The purpose of the present 
Article is to see what answer can be gathered from the 
Teaching of Christ. 


I 


Undoubtedly the first impression made by the Gospels 
is Christ’s care for the individual. His devotion to the 
needs of the solitary unit confronts us everywhere, and 
seems almost unrestricted. This appears in His Teach- 
ing as well as in His practice. Christ lays much stress 
on the mission of the Son of Man to the individual. The 
three parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 
lost Son, represent in various ways the value of the unit 
in His eyes. And the instruction of individuals de- 
scribed in the fourth Gospel is the practical realization 
of this principle. 

But there is another side to the human interests of 
Christ. His care is not only concentrated on individuals. 

1. He cares also, and profoundly, for what He de- 
scribes as the Kingdom of God. That is the constant 
subject of His teaching. He did not invent the phrase. 
He adopted a well-known popular expression. No doubt 
its meaning varied with individual insight and spiritual- 
ity. But substantially the phrase represented to His 
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Jewish contemporaries the Kingdom of the Messiah 
which was to be established here on earth. That was 
the substance of its meaning. Therefore, when Christ 
adopted the phrase, that was the idea which it must 
have conveyed to them. No doubt He exalted it, and 
gave it a nobler meaning than it ever had before. But 
the fundamental conception which it must have conveyed 
was not of something postponed to a life beyond the 
grave, but something to be realized now and here: not 
an invisible abstraction but an association of men and 
women, over which Divine authority would preside and 
prevail. 

Bearing then this simple fact in mind that our Lord 
deliberately selected a phrase already quite familiar to 
His hearers, we turn to the illustrations of its nature 
which Christ gave in His Parables. 

One of the acutest of recent critics remarks that “‘it is 
deserving of notice that Jesus, whenever He desires to 
make known anything further concerning the Kingdom 
of God than just its near approach, seems to be con- 
fined, as it were by a higher law, to the parabolic form of 
discourse. It is as though, for certain reasons which we 
cannot grasp, His teaching lay under certain limita- 
tions.” ! 

Is not this restraint to be accounted for by the fact 
that the Kingdom and the Messiah are correlatives; and 
that our Lord’s conception of both transcended so im- 
measurably the prevailing view that, while He was com- 
pelled to be the one and promote the other, He was al- 
ways liable to serious misconstruction on the part of His 
hearers? 

If the almost immediate establishment of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom of a political sort, having its capital at 
Jerusalem, presided over by the Messiah as visible King, 
was the prevalent expectation of our Lord’s contempo- 
raries, it is easy to see what embarrassments beset Him 

1Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 352. 
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in preaching the Kingdom in a purely religious meaning, 
and in accepting the title of Messiah. He was perpetu- 
ally liable to use the terms in one sense and to be under-— 
stood in another. And if it can be shown that the estab- 
lishment of the Messianic Kingdom in Christ’s sense of 
the expression did follow almost immediately as the out- 
come of His labours, although not in the form of the 
popular expectation, this will account for the somewhat 
cryptic nature of the instructions given, and show that 
the misconception. was not on His side but on that of 
His hearers. 

What invariably impresses the reader of the Gospels is 
the profusion of these parabolic illustrations, and their 
bewildering variety. What can the reality be which is 
represented under all those incongruous expressions from 
which modern critics draw such conflicting inferences? 

However, when we reflect, a certain order appears, for 
it becomes quite plain that those illustrations can be 
sorted into two main groups. 

For the Kingdom is compared to leaven, which repre- 
sents pervasiveness; to a treasure concealed, which rep- 
resents search and discovery; to a pearl of great price, 
which represents sacrifice for its acquisition; to seed in 
soil of various kinds, which represents various types of 
spiritual receptiveness. Now whether the reality behind 
these figures is Truth or Grace or Salvation, or Union 
with God, or Life Eternal, it is clear that the Kingdom 
is a moral and spiritual gain, and that it is an individual 
possession. Indeed, according as some critics interpret, 
the Kingdom of God may be said to be “‘ within you.” 

But then there is a second group of illustrations in 
which an opposite aspect is presented. The Kingdom is 
compared to mingled wheat and tares, to valuable and 
worthless men among the servants of a King, to wise and 
foolish Virgins. The Kingdom is said to resemble a vine- 
yard entrusted to a group of men, and which, in case of 
their unfaithfulness to the trust, can be taken from them 
and transferred to other people. It is also compared to 
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a net cast into the sea and gathering of every kind. All 
these illustrations compel us to regard the Kingdom of 
God in a social light. It is not a merely private and in- 
dividual possession: not something held by the individ- 
ual in isolation. It is a case where the individual must 
enter in. Entrance into this Kingdom of God is a fre- 
quent expression. And that denotes an objective some- 
thing, within which the individual is to be included. 
This Kingdom is represented as a mixed society, includ- 
ing persons of value and persons of no worth, whose sep- 
arating will take place not now but afterwards. These 
various sorts are included within a net. And what is a 
net if it is not organization? 2 

From these illustrations of the social aspect of the 
Kingdom we gather that, if it is not of this world, it is 
nevertheless in this world. To say that it is spiritual is 
not to deny that it is visible. It develops from an in- 
ferior to a higher condition. Hence while it was true to 
say, it is at hand, it is here; it was also true to say, it is 
future. For what exists here and now is only the begin- 
ning of an ideal to be realized eventually. In its essence 
it is here: in its perfection, it is hereafter. 

Thus if, in one sense, the Kingdom of God is within 
you, because it is an individual possession; in another 
sense, you are within the Kingdom of God, because it is 
a social community. 

It has been sometimes suggested that the Kingdom of 
God which Christ would establish denotes the reign or 
dominion of God. But then what requires to be ex- 
plained is whether this dominion is simply over the indi- 
vidual soul or over the social and the corporate. We are 
compelled to ask what object that dominion controls. 
Whereas to use the phrase dominion of God as equiva- 
lent for God’s Kingdom is to leave that question unex- 
plained. And yet the answer to that question is provided 
in our Lord’s illustrations. 

Now where a religious conception having two such 

2Cf. Loisy, Jésus et le Tradition Evangélique, p. 177. 
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widely contrasted aspects is presented to our contempla- 
tion there are three different ways in which it may be 
treated. One is to lay the whole stress on the individual 
side and practically to ignore the social, with the remark 
that while no doubt certain of Christ’s illustrations sug- 
gest that the Kingdom is corporate, on the whole His — 
teaching points the other way. Or, secondly, it is pos- 
sible to reverse the process and to lay the entire stress 
upon the social side of the teaching to the exclusion of 
the individual. Or, thirdly, it is possible to insist that, 
since Christ taught both aspects, both have their per- 
manent importance; our duty being to realize that in the 
true conception of the Kingdom of God both aspects 
must be included. It is this third course which is the 
right one to pursue. But since it is always more difficult 
to balance various aspects of the truth than to dwell ex- 
clusively on one side of it, we shall always be liable to 
set them out of due proportion, and our effort must be 
to give due place to each. 

2. If we look beyond Christ’s teaching to His actions, 
what is certain is that He devoted the principal portion 
of His ministry to the Training of the Twelve. He gave 
this inner circle an instruction which was not granted to 
the crowd. Illustrations were for the multitude, explana- 
tions for the Twelve. The Twelve received His self- 
revelation as the rest of the world did not. And while 
He drew them into union with Himself He welded them 
also into union with each other: a corporate union which 
His visible withdrawal only rendered more conspicuous. 
It has become the habit of certain recent critics to as- 
sure us that Jesus organized no community. If what is 
meant is an elaborated organization that of course is 
true. But what He left on earth at His Ascension was a 
Brotherhood or Society. There existed a new Commun- 
ity: not at first distinctly separated from Israel; rather 
within those precincts than without; yet none the less a 
Community, and the direct outcome of Christ’s selection 
and instruction of the Twelve. Moreover, this Com- 
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munity was already marked by several unmistakable dis: 
tinctions. It had its own method of incorporating into 
membership, whereby its limits were clearly defined. It 
had a common social sacred Rite which the members 
shared together. It had a certain definite belief concern- 
ing Christ. It had also the rudiments of organization, 
expressed in the difference which Christ had created be- 
tween the Apostles, or chiefs of the Community, and the 
Disciples, or ordinary members of the same. No doubt 
much that was implicit in these elements became explicit 
by degrees. Everything must have its beginning. But 
the germs and principles were already there which must | 
develop and mature into the completeness of a corporate 
organized institution. 

This religious Community is represented to us in the 
records as something for which Christ made prepara- 
tions, rather than as something which He actually cre- 
ated. His work for it was the preliminary stage for its 
establishment. The actual establishment came at Whit- 
suntide. Modern criticism has frequently become so ab- 
sorbed in investigating the subordinate question, What 
was the nature of the gift of tongues? that it has strangely 
overlooked the primary question, What was the signifi- 
cance of the outpouring of the Spirit? But it ought to be 
impossible not to see that the religious Community which 
began through Christ’s labours acquired from this hour a 
further characteristic. It became a spirit-bearing institu- 
tion: recipient of the powers of the world to come. 

3. Here then we have two things: the doctrine con- 
cerning the Kingdom, and the fact concerning the 
Chureh. If the Kingdom is the subject of Christ’s 
teaching, the Church is the product of Christ’s work. 
We are, therefore, led to consider what is the relation 
between the two. That the Kingdom of God and the 
Church of Christ are closely connected is plain from the 
words: “Upon this Rock I will build My Church, 

and I will give unto thee the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 
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The Evangelist, ascribing these terms to Christ, evi- 
dently understood that it was Christ’s intention to con- 
fer authority on the Apostles in the Christian Commu- 
nity. The Keys of the Kingdom meant authority within 
the Church. 

In his well-known adverse criticism on identifying the 
Kingdom with the Church, Hort admitted that this 
identification “‘is a not unnatural deduction from some 
of our Lord’s sayings on this subject taken by them- 
selves.” But he contended that “it cannot hold its 
ground when the whole range of Christ’s teaching about 
it is comprehensively examined.” Accordingly Hort 
maintained that ““we may speak of the Ecclesia as the 
visible representative of the Kingdom of God, or as the 
primary instrument of its sway, or under other analogous 
forms of language. But we are not justified in identify- 
ing the one with the other, so as to be able to apply 
directly to the Ecclesia whatever is said in the Gospels 
about the Kingdom of Heaven or of God.” ® 

Is not the reluctance which many have felt against 
identifying the Kingdom with the Church due to the 
fact that the former is the ideal and the latter the actual? 
The Kingdom of God rises before the mind invested in 
all the sublimity of ideal perfection. The Church of 
Christ confronts us with its restrictions, its inconsisten- 
cles, its divisions and its imperfections. The contrast 
between the ideal and the actual is so great that their 
identification appears unnatural. How can the Kingdom 
of God in its amplitude and magnificence be reduced to 
these narrow limits, so painfully human and tainted with 
earthliness? Nevertheless the Church is the concrete 
realization of that which is otherwise an unaccomplished 
ideal. The Kingdom is an abstraction. Without the 
Church it simply does not exist. The Kingdom in itself 
is an unfulfilled prophecy. In the Church it is partially 
fulfilled. And the powers of the Kingdom reside within 
the Church and are exercised through its ministrations. 

§ Hort, Christian Ecclesia, p. 19. 
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Our Lord Himself seems to have anticipated this ob- 
jection against identifying the Kingdom with the Church, 
when He looked on that little Community of Galilaeans, 
and said those reassuring words: ‘Fear not, little flock, 
it is My Father’s good pleasure to give you the King- 
dom.” The outward insignificance and inadequacy of 
the Community was compensated by its spiritual endow- 
ments. To that Community the Father gives the King- 
dom. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Christ Himself de- 
scribed the Kingdom as something which was to exist in 
successive states; first, as a mingled Community of good 
and evil, and ultimately through a process of develop- 
ment maturing into a perfected condition. 

We see then that according to Christ’s teaching the 
Church possesses the endowments and powers of the 
Kingdom, and the Kingdom is represented as exhibiting 
the historic limitations of the Church. The qualities of 
the ideal are ascribed to the actual, and the development 
of the actual to the ideal. This interchange of attri- 
butes can mean nothing less than identification: so far, 
that is, as identification between the ideal and the actual 
is possible. 

Professor Royce maintained that the Parables on the 
Kingdom of God have not only an individual but a social 
meaning.* What that social meaning was “the Master 
left for the future to make clearer.” And “when the 
Christian Church began, in the Apostolic Age, to take 
visible form, the idea of the Mission of the Church ex- 
pressed the meaning which the Christian Community 
came to attach to the social implications of the Found- 
er’s doctrine. What was merely hinted in the parables 
now became explicit. The Kingdom of Heaven was to 
be realized in and through and for the Church, in the 
fellowship of the faithful who constituted the Church as 
it was on earth; through the divine Spirit that was be- 

4 The Problem of Christianity, i., p. 49. 
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lieved to guide the life of the Church.”® Professor Royce 
considered that “unquestionably this teaching added 
something new to the original doctrine of the Kingdom. 
But this addition . . . was more characteristic of 
the new religion than was any portion of the sayings at- 
tributed to the Master.’ ® “It is useless for the most 
eager defender and expounder of primitive Christianity 
in its purity to ignore the fact that, whatever else the 
Christian religion involves, some sort of faith or doc- 
trine regarding the office and meaning of the Church 
was an essential part of the earliest Christianity which 
existed after the Founder had passed from earth.” 7 


II 


It is very interesting to find in the attractive lectures 
of Professor Royce a most penetrating and enthusiastic 
belief that the idea of a world-wide Community is one of 
the fundamental ideas of Christianity. Professor Royce 
was greatly impressed by the fact that “the Christian 
Community, living, as it behoved, in and through the 
spirit of the Master, was early led to develop the doc- 
trine of the Kingdom into the doctrine of the Christian 
Church.” §& This is what Professor Royce called ‘‘the 
first Christian idea.” ° It may be stated in the follow- 
ing manner: “The salvation of the individual man is 
determined by some sort of membership in a certain 
spiritual community; a religious community, and, in its 
inmost nature, a divine community, in whose life the 
Christian virtues are to reach their highest expression 
and the spirit of the Master is to obtain its earthly ful- 
filment. In other words, there is a certain universal and 
divine spiritual community. Membership in that com- 
munity is necessary to the salvation of man.” 1° 


5 The Problem of Christianity, i, p. 51. 
6 Tiid., i, p. 51. 
7Tbid., i, p. 52. 
8 Tbid., i, p. 38. 
9 Tbid., i, p. 39. 
10 [bid., i, p. 39. 
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The great exponent of this idea of the world-wide 
community is, of course, St. Paul. For St. Paul there has 
come into existence a new being as a result of the work 
of Christ. And “this new being is a corporate entity: 
the body of Christ, or the body of which the now di- 
vinely exalted Christ is the head.’ ‘This Corporate 
entity is the Christian Community itself.” " . 

Now the practical consequence to St. Paul of his con- 
ception of the Church is that love for the individual 
human being and loyalty to the divine community “are 
so directly interwoven that each interprets and glorifies 
the other.” Professor Royce felt keenly that ‘‘the per- 
fect union of this inspired passion for the Community, 
with this tender fondness for individuals, is at once the 
secret of the Apostle’s power as a missionary and the 
heart of his new doctrine.” 

This estimate, I think, is true. The exposition is pe- 
culiarly fresh and vigorous, and comes from a source 
which will not be suspected of undue ecclesiastical predi- 
lections. 

The individual and the Corporate Institution are both 
unquestionably objects of the Apostle’s devotion and loy- 
alty. A Christian in St. Paul’s ideal must not only re- 
frain from causing his brother to stumble, but also from 
giving offence to the Church of God.” 

We must add that the reason why both the individual 
and the Church are objects of loyalty is because St. Paul 
has realized intensely that these are the two earthly ob- 
jects of the Love of Christ. Christ loved the individual. 
Christ also loved the Church. And it follows that the 
disciple must be identified with the Master’s interests. 
What Christ loves the Christian must love also. If the 
Church is the object of the love of Christ it must also be 
the object of the love of a Christian. 

Christ’s care for the individual and His care for the 


11 The Problem of Christianity, i, p. 92. 
121 Cor. 8: 13, and 10: 32. 
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Corporate determines the very essence of the Christian 
Religion. For the question has to be faced, Here is the 
individual, and here is the Community: Which of these 
is the object of Redemption? Did Christ die for the sep- 
arate individual, or did He die for the Christian Com- 
munity? Is it the Unit, or is it the Corporate, which is 
the primary object of the Reconciliation wrought by 
Christ? 

The answer to this question is given by St. Paul in 
two sentences. 

One is, “The Son of God loved me and gave Himself 
for me.” Here the individual solitary self is regarded as 
the object of Redemption. The religious contemplation 
is here fixed exclusively on two persons and only two: 
the Redeemer and the individual redeemed; Christ and 
the Unit considered by himself alone, just as if there 
were no other in the human race. 

But then St. Paul says elsewhere: “Christ loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it.” 

Here it is the Community, the Corporate Institution, 
the Body social, which is regarded as the object of the 
love which redeems. Christ died for the Church. 

Now between these two ideas there is no contradic- 
tion. Christ died for the Unit: Christ died for the 
Church. But the two must both be given their rightful 
place in any presentation of Christianity which claims to 
be scriptural and apostolic. We must neither represent 
the individual as the exclusive object of Redemption, nor 
the Corporate. The Apostolic conception is that it is 
the Church, or Christian Community, which is the pri- 
mary object of Christ’s redeeming love. The individual 
becomes a sharer in Redemption by incorporation into 
the Community of the Redeemed. You cannot separate 
an individual from his nationality. He is what he is in 
relation to the political Community of which he is a 
member. It is that membership which gives him rights 
and privileges. So also the Christian is not to be re- 
garded in isolation from the Church. It is by virtue of 
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his membership in the Redeemed Community that he 
gains access to the privileges of the justified. 

We see from this care of Christ for the individual and 
for the Community how union with Christ and union with 
the Church ought to be regarded. If Union with Christ 
is described as Life, Union with the Church ought not to 
be described as mere organization. The two can be dis- 
tinguished, but ought never to be separated. For the 
Church is the Body of Christ: the Body of which He is 
the Head; with which therefore He is closely identified. 
Union with the Church is the normal way for Union with 
Christ. And whatever relations may exist between 
Christ and individuals outside the Church, yet still the 
fact remains that the Corporate fellowship is the di- 
vinely constituted means for Union with our Lord. 

If men insist on Union with Christ to the exclusion of 
Union with the Church, the result is, as Ritschl said long 
ago, that Salvation is reduced to “purely private rela- 
tionships between God and individual men”’; ® which is 
strangely different from Apostolic Christianity. 

As the fourth Evangelist understood it, the purpose of 
Christ’s Death was “that He might . . . gather to- 
gether into one the children of God that are scattered 
abroad.” # 

That Religion is essentially corporate, that it involves 
fellowship in a Divine Institution, was exactly what their 
Jewish antecedents must have led the Apostles to feel cer- 
tain of. For Religion, as they knew it, required member- 
ship within a divinely constituted Community. It was 
not in isolation, but in fellowship with the chosen people, 
that the individual acquired the privileges of the Cove- 
nant. The Covenant was primarily with a Nation, and 
with the units subordinately as members included in the 
Nation. The Corporate Institution comes first, individ- 
ual religion afterwards. 

This corporate conception of religion the Jewish disci- 


13 Ritschl, Justification, ii, p. 270. 
4St, John, 11:52. 
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ples of Christ must necessarily transfer to Christianity 
unless our Lord had expressly taught them otherwise. 
But that is precisely what He never did. The attitude 
of Christ toward the Institutionalism of Israel was not 
one of aloofness but of conformity. He identified Him- 
self with its observances and its devotions, and taught 
other people to do the same. He acknowledged the of- 
ficial authority of its representatives, even while He criti- 
cized their personal defects. He was a regular attendant 
at the Synagogue; and kept the great festivals at the 
Temple. No doubt He predicted that Institutionalism 
in its Jewish form would come to an end. But He never 
suggested that the principle of Institutionalism would 
cease. On the contrary, He spoke of the Kingdom being 
taken from Israel and transferred to another people. By 
that saying Christ encouraged the disciples to under- 
stand that the Institutionalism which had hitherto been 
the divine method of religious development would be 
perpetuated. Christ did not abolish the conception. He 
enlarged it. He broadened it out beyond the limits of 
the Nation and made it world-wide. That the Institu- 
tionalism of Israel became the Institutionalism of the 
Catholic Church has its justification in Christ’s own ac- 
tion and principles. 

Hence it is that St. Paul in his magnificent vision of 
the restoration of Israel, when the fulness of the Gentiles 
has been gathered in, says nothing whatever about the 
fate of the outcast individuals who lived and died during 
the interval before the restoration is achieved. The in- 
dividualistic tendencies of modern thought would lead 
most men to ask: What of the individuals who die be- 
fore the corporate restoration of Israel? That is pre- 
cisely what St. Paul does not pause to consider. And 
the reason is because his conception of religion is in- 
tensely corporate. His scale of comparison is Communi- 
ties rather than individuals. St. Paul has no idea of the 
destiny of the individual in isolation from the Com- 
munity. 
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In remarkable consistency with this stress on Corpo- 
rate Religion St. Paul carries the same idea into the sub- 
ject of predestination and election. While he sometimes 
speaks of the election of an individual, as in the case of 
Ksau and Jacob; ® yet he speaks more frequently of the 
election of the Community as a whole."® Then when he 
says that God “chose us . . . before the foundation 
of the world . . . and foreordained us unto adop- 
tion,” '” the plural is not to be understood as if St. Paul 
was speaking of isolated units. Chosen us, foreordained 
us, means us collectively, as a Community and a Fellow- 
ship. It is the selection of a Society which the Apostle 
has in view. 

This profound institutionalism of St. Paul is all the 
more significant when we remember the individualism of 
his character and temperament, the independence of his 
judgment, and the originality of his outlook. No man 
ever laid more powerful stress on personal experience and 
individual religion than he. But, in his remarkable 
breadth of mind, he was comprehensive enough to bal- 
ance the contrasted aspects of religion; and to lay such 
stress on the corporate and institutional as to escape the 
perils of onesidedness, which are inevitable where re- 
ligious individualism is not held in due restraint, nor 
supplemented by the authority of the religious institu- 
tion. Herein lies the greatness of this extraordinary man. 

If then Apostolic Christianity is to abide, we must 
have a restoration among us of the corporate aspect of 
religion. For Modern Christianity has often laid an al- 
most exclusive stress on the other side. We have suf- 
fered from an exaggerated individualism from which the 
Apostolic religion was free. We must supplement our de- 
ficiencies by the truth which we have ignored. 

16 Rom. 9:11. 

16"Rom. 8:29. 

17 Ephes. 1:4. 
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If they were frank, a good many Christian people 
would confess that the idea of the Church with which 
at the moment they are most familiar is one with which 
they scarcely know what to do. It has sunk from its 
former high level. It is not on a par with the idea cur- 
rent and influential at the great epochs of Christian his- 
tory; still less is it equal to the conception set forth in 
the New Testament, and everywhere implied there. 
They hear men censure the Church as a society member- 
ship which is inconsistent with intellectual and even 
with spiritual freedom, and they hardly know what 
reply to make. In short, the idea of the Church does 
not subdue or inspire them as we can see it inspired 
and subdued St. Paul. Nothing in their experience, as 
they interpret it, would spontaneously lead them to give 
the Church a place in the Creed, alongside of other 
supernatural elements in the Gospel. Thus when they 
repeat the Creed, it is with a certain feeling of mystifi- 
cation, not to say unreality, that they pronounce the 
words: “‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church. ’”! 

The argument for corporate Christianity cannot be 
set out here in its full extent. Plainly a living society is 
needed to interpret God in Christ from one generation 
to another, and to act as a nucleus and rallying-point 
for men of good-will in every land who are striving to 
promote the felt unity and brotherhood of mankind. 
The present paper is meant to bear only on one particu- 

'Cf. Denney, The Church and the Kingdom. 
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lar aspect of this theme. Religion is in its essence fel- 
lowship with God, and this fellowship, it may be taken 
for granted, presupposes and includes as its vital condi- 
tion the forgiveness of sins. In Jesus’ preaching of the 
Kingdom forgiveness took rank as a chief blessing offered 
to the hearers, and where Christianity has remained true 
to type, the perspective of religion is still the same. The 
point I now desire to make is that apart from the 
Church, the communion of believing men, forgiveness 
becomes devoid of meaning. If the Church disappear, 
the reality of Divine pardon disappears with it. The 
two are vitally indissoluble. 

We must not, however, confuse this hastily with a po- 
sition which Albrecht Ritschl has made familiar. As is 
well known, he was accustomed to insist that the proper 
and, so to say, original object of Divine justification or 
forgiveness is not the individual as such, but the Chris- 
tian society as a whole. The boon of pardon is conveyed 
by primary intention to the Church; the individual 
shares the blessing by joining the society in faith. It is 
as if God were conceived to say: “I forgive, I admit to 
fellowship with Me, in spite of their unworthiness, all 
who hereafter shall belong by faith to the Church of 
Jesus My Son.” This position Ritschl defended by two 
kinds of argument. In the first place, it is in line with 
Old Testament religion. The great sacrifices were meant 
primarily for “‘the congregation of Israel,’ and it was 
only as a member of the community that the individual 
profited by them. Secondly, he claimed as on his side 
certain texts in the New Testament—as, for instance, 
the expression “the Church of God which He purchased 
with His own blood,” and a variety of passages in which 
the plural “us” or “‘you”’ is employed to denote the ob- 
ject of the Divine redemptive action. 

If we take Ritschl to be arguing that God is repre- 
sented in Scripture as forgiving first of all the Christian 
society, the individual only in the second place and in- 
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ferentially, he is far from convincing. No passage where 
the Church is mentioned really bears on forgiveness di- 
rectly; on the other hand, verses can be cited in which 
He is explicitly said to pardon the individual: e.g., “the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus” (Rom. 3:26). 
It was besides Ritschl’s intense conviction that in this 
matter he had returned to the forgotten but authentic 
view of the great Reformers; Luther had taken this line 
strongly, and it was really a miserable fatality that 
Melanchthon had gone wrong and led others wrong as 
well. In fact, Luther appears to have expressed the 
most thorough-going agreement with Melanchthon. 

At the same time, something of importance can be 
learnt from Ritschl’s line of approach. If we put aside 
his tendency to oppose the Church and the individual, 
and to speak as if forgiveness were imparted to the 
Church quite irrespectively of the individuals who might 
come to compose it, like a government concession granted 
to a trading company—which is to transfer inaptly the 
conditional quality of human knowledge to the Divine 
mind—we may yet realize afresh under the impact of his 
words how vital a part the Church fills in mediating for- 
giveness. The life of the Church, it may be unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed, is for each of us the medium of God’s 
pardon, a medium by no means accidental, but ethically 
indispensable. This may be shown in one or two ways. 

In the first place, the Church forms the channel by 
which forgiveness reaches men, because it is solely 
through the Church that they become aware of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus. Occasionally people talk as if the pardon- 
ing love of God were an obvious thing. In their more 
unguarded moments they fall into expressions which even 
suggest that it is a truth of “‘Natural Reason’’—what- 
ever that may mean. In point of fact, it is ignored or 
denied by much more than half the human race. The 
believers of the Old Testament gained no more than a 
partially uncertain or conditional apprehension of the 
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great reality, and the world had to wait for Jesus before, 
under His influence and in His company, a society grew 
up the members of which were quite sure that “‘there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over a single 
sinner who repents.’”’ And the Church is this society; it 
is the fellowship which perpetuates the revealing influ- 
ence of Christ, and through which, in the power of the 
Spirit, the assurance of God’s forgiving love is mediated 
to the world. 

Such a position has been scouted as pedantic and doc- 
trinaire. This, however, is because the influence of the 
Church has been narrowly identified with that of preach- 
ing; and it is not unnaturally asked whether we mean to 
argue that no one attains to the life-giving certainty that 
his sins are forgiven except under the powerful impres- 
sion of a sermon. Not indeed that this idea is so absurd 
as it may sound, for it is unquestionably through the 
preacher that thousands in every age have obtained the 
assurance of pardon. When a devout and self-forgetful 
man stands up to bear witness to Christ, pleading with 
men to come home to God and to come at once, in the 
conviction that there and then, before they become any 
better, they may have all God’s love for their own, it is 
the most natural, or perhaps we ought to say the most 
supernatural, thing in the world that they should believe 
him, and that a new sense of acceptance by the Father 
should fill their heart. 

It is not, however, through preaching alone that men 
become aware of the gospel for a world of sin. Phillips 
Brooks, in his Yale Lectures, gives the memorable defi- 
nition: ‘‘Preaching is the communication of truth by 
man to men. It has in it two essential elements, truth 
and personality.” If we look closely, I think we can see 
that this covers a good deal more than preaching. If we 
take friendship, one of the friends being supposed a 
Christian who persuades the other to cast himself on 
God; or if, still better, we take the life of the Christian 
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family, in which the young people grow up in the trust, 
built into the very substance of their being, that there is 
forgiveness with God just as there is with their mother 
—in both these cases we obviously have the same fact, 
“the communication of truth by man to men”’; the same 
two vital elements, ‘‘truth and personality.’ Wherever, 
then, there exists the smallest group of friends, one of 
them a Christian, wherever a Christian family is found, 
there is present a sub-section of the Church, and the 
testimony and influence of the Church is being diffused. 
Independently of this Church witness, faith in God’s lov- 
ing pardon never can be born. If the Church ceased to 
be, the faith too would cease. All this seems just to be 
a special case of the more general truth that invariably 
personal fellowship is the prius of moral life rather than 
conversely. The initiative lies with the pre-existing 
higher form of life; it is the presupposition of the genesis 
of better things in the attitude and character of the in- 
dividual. 

If then we are to get back to facts, leaving abstrac- 
tions aside, this tie between forgiveness and the Church 
must be allowed for. Apart from the society of believers, 
forgiveness 7s an abstraction, a mere word. The only 
people anywhere at the moment who believe utterly that 
the forgiving love of God is there as an objective datum, 
as something offered to us all which carries within it 
every other blessing, are those who gather round Jesus. 
If we ask how we ourselves made the great discovery, 
we must reply that it was through those who, after win- 
ning our trust and reverence, told us by voice or bearing 
that we need not continue to bear our guilt hopelessly, 
but that God’s pardon and friendship might be ours as 
it was theirs. They stood to us for the truth of the re- 
mission of sins. Through their instrumentality we found 
our way, suddenly or by degrees, into the presence of the 
Father. 

In its dependence on social testimony, belief in Divine 
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pardon is of course by no means singular. Of all beliefs 
that touch the inner life the same holds good. No man 
really cherishes truth but he who has known those to 
whom truth is sacred. None loves purity but the man 
who has mingled with the pure. In like manner, no one 
will rank the forgiveness of God as worthy of belief ex- 
cept as he has lived beside those who themselves were 
forgiven. The isolated man might well long for pardon; 
he might even feel that for him pardon was the one 
thing needful; but in addition he must see the possession 
of it as an experimental fact of other lives in contact 
with his own if he is to dare the personal apprehension 
of it. Faith is a venture; and courage for the venture is 
no product of spontaneous generation within the single 
life, but the contagion of richer souls. 

In experience this means that all who long for pardon 
must encounter those who have seen and believed the 
love of God in Jesus Christ. Or, to put it otherwise, 
they must discover the Church. In a recent essay on 
the greatest things in the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
Harnack calls attention to the singular truth and insight 
of the opening paragraphs. St. Augustine first speaks of 
man’s inborn disposition or instinct for religion, but he 
does not stop there; he passes instead to the historical 
factor, the definite message, which must come in, if true 
religion is to appear, to fructify this inward matrix of 
piety. The disposition in itself leads to nothing. Hin- 
drances of every kind crush and stifle it. But let a mes- 
sage, a gospel inspired by history, interpose, and from 
the conjunction of the two—disposition and good tidings 
—there springs up a new life in which man not merely 
seeks God, but finds and praises Him. Similarly, if we 
wish the conviction that there is forgiveness with God to 
fill the hearts of men, it is vain to fling them back on 
their own desires and hopes. What they most of all need 
is witness to_a gospel borne with affectionate good-will 
by people whom they know and trust. And this means 
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that apart from the forgiven life of the Church, pardon 
for the guilty would be little more than a bleached and 
empty phrase. 

The Church, however, makes Divine forgiveness cred- 
ible not only by means of the heartfelt testimony to its 
reality which we have just considered, but by the ethical 
attitude of Christians to each other. What I mean is 
this. The forgiveness of God is believable only in a 
definite psychological atmosphere. For that atmosphere 
two ingredients are essential, the first being the living 
witness of forgiven men to the message in which they 
have found new life and power, the second consisting in 
the Christian habit of practising forgiveness. In other 
words, the Church is not merely a society called to pro- 
claim the loving pardon of the Father which confronts 
the penitent in the Gospel and the Sacraments; it is a 
society in which men are accustomed to forgive each 
other. Now it is only when we have encountered those 
who forgive injuries that we find it possible to rise to the 
stupendous and superficially all but incredible truth that 
God also forgives. Here then we find one cardinal reason 
why the Church of Jesus is in the world; it is there in 
order by the spectacle or experience of mutual placabil- 
ity and long-suffering to persuade men that God, against 
whom all sin is done, Himself forgives freely. 

Throughout the New Testament we find a remarkable 
juxtaposition of Divine forgiveness and human. Not 
that this has been perceived or acknowledged as it should 
have been. A forgiving spirit is probably the least 
warmly admired of all the Christian graces, even in re- 
ligious circles. It tends to be dismissed with half-stifled 
yawn or lifted eye-brow, as if it indicated some not en- 
tirely wholesome element of character, savouring of the 
quixotic, fanciful, or feeble. The sight of real willingness 
to pardon offences is apt to provoke a curious impatience 
in otherwise Christian minds. 

Yet it is clear our Lord spoke of this subject with ex- 
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ceptional directness. He proclaimed a Divine love as 
free as sunshine, and in confirmation of His message 
“poured out His soul unto death.” Yet He invariably 
came back to one absolutely binding precondition. It 
is that to be pardoned of God we must pardon others. 
The rule is stated positively and negatively: ‘‘When ye 
stand praying, forgive, that your Father also may for- 
give your trespasses.”” “If ye do not forgive, neither 
will your Father forgive you.” 

We do not need to say that Christianity is the only 
religion which has emphasized the forgiveness of injuries. 
But it does stand alone in its representation of loving 
pardon as an act in which the human spirit as it were 
shares the life of God—does what God does, not because 
He does it, but through Him and with Him. Pardon is 
no longer a Divine injunction simply: it is a grace in 
which He enables us to co-operate with His own attitude 
to the sinful. ‘“‘Love your enemies,” Jesus said, “that 
ye may be sons of your Father.” “Forgiving one an- 
other,” wrote St. Paul, “‘even as God in Christ has for- 
given you.” 

No one who has reflected deeply on human life will be 
surprised at the prominence given to this matter by 
Jesus. To forgive a bitter injury—to self, still more to 
loved ones—is unquestionably the hardest of all moral 
tasks. It is so very hard, not merely because the injury 
has evoked passionate resentment but because it looks 
at first sight as if by forgiving we were confessing to a 
fault in being indignant; and something tells us that 
such indignation is altogether right, and that in its ab- 
sence we should not be better men but worse. But in 
view of the fact that it is the hardest of all duties, Jesus 
with unequalled moral daring ventures to make it the 
condition of our being forgiven by the Father. It is a 
singular if often ignored proof of His confidence in the 
new motives He can bring to bear. 

Here then we have the two great realities—our pardon 
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of a neighbour and God’s pardon of ourselves. Accord- 
ing to Jesus, the bond joining the two is indissoluble. 
But if the relation is vital to this degree, 1t can be con- 
templated, so to speak, from the other end; and this we 
must now attempt. If the presence of a forgiving spirit 
is an indispensable precondition of God’s forgiving us, it 
is also a conditio sine qua non of non-Christians gaining 
the faith that there really is a God Who forgives, and 
Who will forgive them. Men believe in God’s capacity 
and willingness to blot out iniquities only when they en- 
counter a spirit of pardon in the Christian fellowship. 
Thus, from a new angle, we see once again how the Gos- 
pel of forgiveness is indissociable from the Church. 

It is a frequent question, why the Christian message 
has not made a deeper mark on the world. Surely part 
of the answer is that this human coefficient which adds 
a required impetus to the Divine word of life, has in 
great measure been lacking. All of us know what hap- 
pens in religious circles where an implacable spirit has 
obtained the mastery. Whether due to doctrinal con- 
troversy, or to purely personal dislikes, the new conditions 
unfailingly produce an immediate fall in the spiritual 
temperature accompanied by a diminished credibility 
of the Gospel. In such an environment it is less and 
less thinkable that God is slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy. The very idea of forgiveness loses colour, charm, 
persuasiveness, desirability. The preacher who stands 
up under a sense of grievance is not in a position to bear 
witness to Christ with eager good-will; his rankling heart 
puts a sharp edge on his words that wounds the hearer 
and makes him indisposed to be reconciled to God. And 
if the grievance is not in the pulpit but the pew, appeal 
and argument have to get through a barrage of hostile 
and ulcerated emotion that checks the impact of the 
most delicate and winning testimony. It is only when 
the air is warm with brotherhood that the Gospel sounds 
true. 
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It is interesting to conjecture what would happen in 
the mind of a man presented with the message of God’s 
love in Christ who had never yet come in touch with 
genuine and affectionate human friendship. Would 
words like “mercy” and ‘“‘pardon” possess any meaning 
for him? Would he be able to apprehend the idea of 
being at peace with God? Would he see what salvation 
is for? It is more than doubtful. From this point of 
view we can perceive something of the deeper signifi- 
cance of the fact that the Church, broadly speaking, is 
composed of Christian families. For it is in the family 
that the profound and beautiful meaning of the word 
“forgiveness” is first learnt, and it is learnt in circum- 
stances which at every point relate vitally to each other 
pardon conferred by man and by God. When children 
hear of God’s forgiveness of their faults, the notion is in- 
terpreted for them by the habitual action of a mother in 
taking a naughty child who is sorry back to her heart. 
They know that a loving mother does not stand over 
them as a taskmaster or a judge, that she opens her 
arms as soon as they long to return to her bosom, and 
that to be at peace with her changes everything. They 
know that when penitent they are not kept waiting, or 
put on probation, but accepted just as they are. But I 
do not see how anyone can pass through such experiences 
without certain conclusions as to the nature of the world 
in which he lives having registered themselves, more or 
less explicitly, in his mind. It is obviously a world in 
which forgiveness is not merely possible but actual, and 
in which broken relations between persons can be recon- 
stituted. Mechanical necessity is irrelevant to what he 
has undergone. There has been free, immediate, com- 
plete reconciliation between himself and the heart he 
wronged. Love is such that it can accomplish this amaz- 
ing thing; it can refuse to cast off the wrong-doer; it can 
throw a bridge across the gulf; it knows how to deal 
with evil so as to rob it of its estranging power and re- 
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new the severed bonds. All this furnishes the child’s 
estimate of life, and its possibilities, with a vital element 
which he can obtain nowhere else. If he is ever to 
know, quite irrespectively of religious applications, what 
is meant by the word forgiveness, and the profoundly 
influential moral experiences to which receiving forgive- 
ness leads, he must learn it in the home; and if his home 
be unhappy, then in some circle of true and persistent 
good-will that supplies its place. If in youth he has 
opened his nature to the forbearing kindness of those 
who love him, he will also know that forgiveness is not 
properly to be conceived of as if it were self-contained or 
morally impotent. Rather the truth that forgiveness re- 
generates can be verified in common human relations 
every day. To be restored to fellowship with those 
whose fellowship we crave, is to begin to live in their 
light. 

All this is not merely the presupposition of personal 
religion; in a real sense it is the inception of it. As Herr- 
mann puts it somewhere:‘‘’T’o reverence persons, to bow 
inwardly at the presence of moral power and goodness, 
is the root of all true piety.”’. Experience of what per- 
sonal fellowship and influence mean within a worthy 
home is the stepping-stone to our thought of God and 
His personal relation to our life. The Psalmist put it 
all in a word: “Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’ But such fathers 
and such mothers, who pardon yet reveal a sense that 
they themselves need a pardon still higher, are to be 
found only within the Church. If we have drawn from 
them an understanding of what personal reconciliation 
signifies, we are in their debt for all time. They have 
made it possible for us to be religious in a fashion mor- 
ally transparent. 

St. Augustine begins the eighth, device book of the 
Confessions with these words: ‘“‘Thou hast broken the 
chains that bound me; let me offer to Thee the sacrifice 
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of praise. How Thou hast broken them, I will now re- 
late.” What then follows? The narrative of his contact 
with a stream of personal religion in others which gath- 
ered him into its cleansing and revivifying tide. Linger- 
ing memories of his childhood counted for much; Am- 
brose too for something; most of all, perhaps, the story 
he had heard of the conversion of Victorinus and_ his 
comrades. It all signified a common religious life he was 
asked to share. The past history of believers reproduced 
itself in St. Augustine’s heart by vital contagion; thus 
does the power of God’s mercy go down from one gener- 
ation to another, stretching triumphantly across space 
and time. Among the forces operating recreatingly on 
our will is the unceasing pervasive influence and vital 
tradition of others’ faith, giving courage to believe that 
the new joy they found in a forgiving God may be ours 
also. 

It is in this region, probably, that we ought to look 
for the deeper sense of certain New Testament passages 
which otherwise might have a merely antiquarian sound. 
St. James writes: “‘Is any sick among you? let him call 
for the elders of the church, and let them pray over 
him, . . . and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, . . . and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him.” And the Fourth Gospel reports this 
saying of Jesus to the disciples: “‘Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” There may well be 
here a late allusion to what is called the “power of the 
keys,’ a conception which afterwards blossomed or de- 
generated into the belief that the hierarchical Church in- 
stitution has authority to admit to or exclude from the 
benefits of salvation, in this life and the next. To some 
of us, I presume, that is in no sense a convincing idea. 
But is there no real truth behind? If a Christian has 
fallen into grave sin, does it not in fact depend, to an 
extent we dare not define, upon the attitude towards him 
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adopted by his fellow-believers, whether the realized 
peace of reconciliation with God will ever again fill his 
heart? If they are merciless in judgment, and draw 
their garments away from the touch of his pollution, how 
shall he begin to experience the compassion of the un- 
seen Father? If he finds none who can give and receive 
freely the blessed experience of reconciliation, with its 
incalculable power to neutralize and transcend the past, 
how shall he believe that the Lord of heaven and earth 
is able to forgive sins and restore souls? There does not 
exist in his mind, as preparatory to such a belief, what 
psychologists call the requisite apperceptive mass. Even 
if notwithstanding he should attain to something lke an 
assurance of Divine absolution, is it not only too likely 
that contact with man who cannot be softened except by 
a variety of what are really penances and satisfactions, 
though they may not be called so, will infect also his 
thought of God, and of the terms on which he can be 
right with Him? On the other hand, can we place any 
limits to the evangelical redeéming power and tenderness 
with which the Father’s pardoning love may flood his 
heart, if first there has been shown, on his fellows’ part, 
a patient, forbearing sympathy? Here too the Church 
has much, indeed all but everything, to do with what the 
Forgiveness of Sins may mean for a guilt-laden con- 
science. 

Further, it is agreed amongst us that one crucial pre- 
condition of receiving Divine forgiveness is a lowly heart. 
“God resists the proud, but gives grace to the humble” 
—this is a principle unquestioned within Christendom. 
But lowliness bears not merely on God. It is an attitude 
inevitably directed also to our fellows; and when Mr. 
Gladstone was after his death described as ‘‘a very 
proud man but a very humble Christian,” one felt that, 
the accuracy of description being assumed, there was 
something wrong somewhere. It is part of the experience 
of receiving pardon to be conscious that we form part of 
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a pardoned company, in short, to be content to share 
their blessings, because within the Kingdom of God no 
one can be blessed in isolation. God, it has been said, 
“has no blessing for me apart from the rest of the fam- 
ily.” This is the true humility, which does not consist 
in telling disparaging lies about ourselves but in con- 
quering the passionate natural impulse to make special 
claims, to insist on privilege, and to look askance at the 
company God has given us. This willingness to lose our- 
selves in the great multitude who thankfully owe every- 
thing to God, and to join in the doxology of the recon- 
ciled, constitutes a real element in the experience of hav- 
ing our transgression covered. It reveals once more the 
essential tie, at once of life and thought, between these 
two great realities—Vorgiveness and the Church. 

It is precisely because the Church is a forgiven com- 
munity, rejoicing in fellowship with God and suffused 
with the spirit of mutual forbearance, that she is sum- 
moned to take the réle of a Society of Reconciliation for 
the entire world. The Church of Jesus Christ, in all 
generations, has believed that in her Divine Faith she 
possessed the true secret of human life, and now, after 
the tragic passion and sorrow of recent years, she is more 
certain of it than ever. “‘The best spiritual intelligence 
in the world to-day,’ Dr. Cairns wrote two years since, 
“is looking for a Kingdom of God, a rule over the na- 
tions of justice, mercy and truth. It is weary of the 
world that led to this war. The Europe that is emerging 
maimed and bleeding from the huge mantrap into which 
it has fallen, will be very different from the Europe of 
luxury and material wealth and pride which travelled 
down the primrose path to the edge of that cruel gulf. 

Its nobler mind will be calling out for something 
finer and greater, . . . for an associated, instead of 
a competing and warring, humanity.” 

God send it may be so; but such a prophetic hope, let 

us recollect, will not fulfil itself by any automatic neces- 
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sity of life. Great and greatly-inspired leadership must 
emerge if it is to find accomplishment. Not between 
Church and Church merely, or class and class, but also 
between nation and nation the wires must be stretched | 
over which the message of love and active sympathy 
may travel. None can lay these wires but living mem- 
bers of the pardoned Society of Christ. The forgiveness 
of God by which we live must be the dynamic. Only 
through the Gospel of the reconciling Father and the 
reconciled Brotherhood can the old yet new ideal be car- 
ried to realization in teeth of those vested interests of 
capitalistic commerce and military ambition from which 
no people is free. Thus and not otherwise will that 
change in international relationships appear short of 
which the Great War will have been fought not merely 
in vain, but at a ruinous loss in the moral resources of 
mankind. There must be a deep draught of the love of 
God. There must be fresh insight into the unity of 
men. And there must be a new surrender to the over- 
whelming appeal flowing from our shared need of Divine 
compassion. 


Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 
And He that might the advantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If He which is the top of judgment should 

But judge you as you are? O think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new-made. 
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BY calc Mozuny, BD. 
Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds. 


The ultimate mystery which confronts man is the mys- 
tery of existence itself. By this I mean not the mystery 
which attaches to origins or to final causes, but the mys- 
tery of the fact of existence itself. The distinction may 
be elucidated by remarking the contrast between the 
natural philosophy of the Ionians, of Thales and Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes (in Heraclitus we are conscious 
of a profounder impulse), and the metaphysics of the 
Eleatics, especially of Parmenides. The former were 
concerned with the problem of the primal substance of 
things, with the growth and decay of phenomena; they 
were cosmologists, reasoning on the basis of some selected 
first principle. They did not differentiate between mat- 
ter and mind, nor did they attach any scientific impor- 
tance to the gods, whose existence they did not deny. 
They were monists, but their monism had nothing to do 
with what we should regard as either metaphysics or 
theology. Parmenides takes us into a different country. 
The antithesis which he set up between being and non- 
being is not, it is true, wholly separated from the physical 
conceptions of the Ionians; one is in the region of physical 
analogies when Parmenides insists that being exists in 
the form of a well-rounded sphere, continuous, immovable, 
indestructible. But any attempt at interpreting Par- 
menides’ conception of being on materialistic lines breaks 
down on the fact that he never explains being as any sort 
of original substance, and that he treats all sense-impres- 
sions, and all opinion concerning the universe which is 
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based on sense-impressions and introduces ideas of move- 
ment, that is of becoming, as illusory. “The path of 
persuasion, with truth as attendant, is that being is and 
that non-being is not”:—that is Parmenides’ teaching. 
The inevitable corollary, in view of the impossibility of 
distinctions within being which would introduce move- 
ment and change, is that thought and the object of 
thought are one; thought and being are not a duality 
but a unity. 

Thus Parmenides insists in the most rigorous and un- 
compromising way on pure existence as the sole reality. 
No more rarefied philosophical atmosphere than this can 
be imagined. He brings us face to face with what we 
should be tempted to call abstract being, though for him 
the antithesis abstract-concrete has no meaning. If we 
ask him what it is that exists, he answers “‘existence,”’ 
and he has nothing more to say. Spinoza’s amor intel- 
lectualis Dev is anticipated by Parmenides; only instead 
of Det we must put essentiae. And whereas, for Spinoza, 
God, the absolute substance has two infinite attributes— 
thought and extension, the being of Parmenides is more 
simple. Extension, as implying movement, is entirely 
out of place in the Parmenidean doctrine, except in re- 
lation to non-being; indeed one ought not to speak of 
attributes at all. 

Now it may not unfairly be argued that the result of 
the great Eleatic’s philosophy is a reductio ad absurdum, 
that the superiority of being to non-being is completely 
obscure, indeed that we are left with no intelligible mean- 
ing of the famous saying, “being is.” We might even 
go so far as to cast our votes for non-being. Yet un- 
doubtedly Parmenides did think of being as infinitely 
superior. With him a judgment of existence passes into 
a judgment of value. On the one hand, there is the path 
of persuasion, and truth accompanies it; on the other, 
to use his words, “‘an altogether unpersuasive track.” 
It is the earliest expression of that great antithesis be- 
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tween reality and appearance with which metaphysics 
from that day onwards have been so much concerned. 
And however else the real may be defined, it is certain 
that reality can be predicated only of what exists. There 
may be degrees of reality; if so, then existence is not all 
of a piece, but is differentiable by grades and levels. 
This is not Parmenides’ doctrine, but represents a pro- 
founder analysis than he, with his clear-cut distinction, 
could have reached. Still, just as it was only with great 
reluctance that Socrates would lay hands on the phi- 
losophy of his father Parmenides, so a similar reverence 
must always be due to one who stated the great mystery 
in so thought-provoking a way. 

Dependent upon this fundamental fact of existence, 
are the great philosophical problems which have taxed 
and still tax the minds of the great thinkers, the problems 
of time and space and creation, of the one and the many. 
Take the famous antinomy with regard to the world and 
time, that on the one hand the world has a beginning in 
time, on the other that it has no beginning in time, but 
In respect of time is infinite. The knowledge that we 
have with regard to existence is entirely inadequate to 
allow us to conceive of it either as something which 
retrogresses in infinitum or as something which has a 
beginning. The problem besets existence as such; what- 
ever it is that we regard as the first principle in this sense 
that we conceive of the whole richness of existent things 
as involved in it, and emerging by some process or other 
from it, so that our thoughts find no means of going be- 
hind it,—whether we are theists or materialists, whether 
we regard it as in any real sense a unity or start with the 
Many and explain the world-order as the result of the 
interaction of the Many, a point comes at which we are 
bound to make a halt; our reasoning faculties, themselves 
part of the stream of existence, do not permit us to trace 
the course of the stream above a certain level. 

Metaphysics will never grow antiquated and pass 
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away. Past metaphysical methods, theories of knowl- 
edge and the like are abandoned and replaced; meta- 
physics as concerned with reality are illuminated and 
helped to a deeper apprehension of what it has, as far as 
possible, to explain by discoveries made in the various 
sciences. But Auguste Comte’s idea of the metaphysical 
stage of thinking as one destined to be superseded by the 
positive-scientific stage is mere delusion. No such super- 
session is possible, since the human mind will never be 
content to stop at what is discoverable in one science or 
in all the sciences together, and not try to pass beyond 
to catch a glimpse of reality or existence as a whole, in 
which the subject-matter of every science is grounded. 
But if we leave metaphysics and come to the sciences it 
is by no means true that within the limits of each one of 
them we have escaped from mystery. Quite the reverse 
idea, indeed, is expressed in a famous series of Gifford 
Lectures, the late Professor Gwatkin’s work entitled 
The Knowledge of God. We puts the matter in that in- 
cisive way, characteristic of his lecturing and writing, 
which never fails to delight by its complete lucidity, yet 
sometimes emphasizes contrasts too sharply. ‘There is,” 
he writes, “‘no more mystery in a science of sequences 
than in the old religion of Rome. Sequences are either 
known or unknown. If known, they can be fully ex- 
pressed, and if unknown, we shall be able to express 
them fully as soon as we know them. The limit of 
science is not mystery but ignorance, for everything is 
clear so far as it is known. We only reach the half 
lights of mystery when we come to causes—that is to say, 
to will and feeling.”’! This is true only if we restrict the 
range of the idea of knowledge. Descriptive accounts 
of what takes place in a particular class of phenomena 
can be given, and where, as in psychology, description 
still comes short of the accuracy attainable in older 
sciences, we must wait for fuller information which will 
1TI, p. 314. 
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lead to more adequate description. But that is not to 
say that there is no mystery in sequence or process itself. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Flower in the crannied wall” or Browning’s 
“Every common bush” can be very fully described by 
the botanist and related to the world of vegetable nature. 
And the botanist, with an accumulated mass of detailed 
observation behind him, will be able to predict the con- 
ditions under which a healthy growth for flower or bush 
is possible. And so he utilizes the thought of general 
laws of Nature operating within his own science, just 
as the chemist and physicist utilize the thought of general 
laws of Nature operating within their sciences. And 
Science, taking the world as a whole and conducting a 
rigorous procedure of observation and analysis throughout 
the various departments into which the world can be sub- 
divided for purposes of study, and then proceeding to 
unite and systematize on the basis of all the sequences 
which it has been able to discover, arrives at the grand 
notion of Natural Law present in all particulars, of the 
Uniformity of Nature. This principle, when once it is 
grasped, is seen to be the condition of all scientific knowl- 
edge; and yet not only can it never be demonstrated as 
true, since all the facts necessary for such a demonstra- 
tion are not before us, but belong in large measure to the 
future, but even the sequences themselves are not wholly 
intelligible, inasmuch as we have to allow for the presence 
in them of something indefinable which, nevertheless, 
we regard as no mere abstraction but as the inner guide 
of the sequences along their appointed paths. 

The experimental scientist has immense advantages 
over the looker-on. But his very familiarity with his 
subject may sometimes lose him the power to wonder 
which the layman retains. The explanations of processes, 
of what it is that actually happens, in the combination of 
natural properties and forces, in growth and change and 
decay, the insight into the amazing subtlety and intricacy 
of the operations of Nature, do not detract from the mys- 
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tery of the phenomenal world. On the contrary, in- 
creased knowledge deepens the mystery. That, for 
instance, is the case in respect of recent developments of 
the Atomic Theory. And supposing we reduced all the 
laws of nature to one rigid principle of mechanical uni- 
formity we should still have to say, “Omnia abeunt in 
mysterium.” 

If this is the one controlling principle, then everything 
which belongs to the natural world must fall under its 
sway, everything, including beauty and man. Now 
beauty, wherever we find it, is one of the most challeng- 
ing of all facts. The difficulty of explaining it by invok- 
ing Natural Selection and pointing to beauty’s utilitarian 
value is immense.? Beauty is for us something objective 
which we have the power both to observe as already ex- 
isting, and, through art, to bring into existence. And 
how little is the scientist able to tell us about it after he 
has exercised his powers of analysis and description. 
We can, in our anthropomorphic way, attribute many 
vices to Nature; “red in tooth and claw”’ is a legitimate 
charge, but not that she is ugly. We have to enlarge 
our conception of Nature’s operations, so as to find room 
for the working of esthetic laws. We do not in respect 
of man regard canons of taste as indifferent. I have 
heard of a preacher at harvest-time who, in a crude and 
rhetorical way, represented the possibility of God having 
said to His children: “I have given you corn; what do you 
want flowers for?’’ He had thereby drawn the attention 
of his congregation to an element in nature additional to 
the supply of life’s common needs and possessing a special 
value of its own. It is indeed an element which forces 
upon us the thought of a particular value, for though 


2 Cf. C. J. Shebbeare, The Challenge of the Universe, c. x. 

*R. B. Tollington in Christ and the Creeds, p. 238, says of the‘apolo- 
getic value of the world’s beauty: “It has so slight an adverse balance 
to overcome. Moral ugliness is common enough; ugliness in Nature 
—is there such a thing?” 
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beauty is not essential to life, the Good Life is hardly 
conceivable apart from it. 

The mystery of the world of nature culminates in man. 
With a fuller experience than Sophocles we can say: 
“Wonders are many and none is more wonderful than 
man.” * Vastly have man’s powers increased since the 
Athenian poet sang the marvels of his mastership of land 
and sea and all living creatures: but man is more wonder- 
ful than all his works. He is the subject-matter of 
sciences which aim at understanding what he is and what 
he ought to be. Where he is concerned it becomes im- 
possible to think apart from a scale of values which 
nature does not otherwise suggest. However far the 
idea of the evolution of man both in body and mind is 
pressed, man as he is remains a mystery. Even if our 
theory be that mechanical uniformity covers all natural 
phenomena, and that man himself is not exempt from the 
control of this law, man must be treated as though the 
appearance in him of freedom and of moral values were not 
mere illusion. This is nowhere more clear than in Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s famous essay, The Free Man’s Worship, 
which portrays extinction of every sort of moral and 
zesthetic value as a result of the operation of the grinding 
mechanical laws of the universe. “Blind to good and 
evil, omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way,” and 
yet we can “preserve our respect for truth, for beauty, 
for the ideal of perfection.”’ Mr. Russell seems to leave 
us with an irrational and unintelligible universe faced in 
futile and hopeless combat by irrational and unintelligible 
man. And if the universe is really of this sort, why 
should man qualify his obvious “despair” by the ad- 
jective “‘unyielding’? We know that Mr. Russell is 
perfectly right in his diagnosis of man; man does cherish 
ideals and refuse to surrender them, however black and 
threatening the universe shows itself to his eyes. But 
it is a fact of experience to which no real meaning can 

4 Antigone, 332 ff. 
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be assigned, if existence is ultimately moral-less. Man 
with his exalted sentiments and aspirations, his passion 
for truth and pursuit of the good, is, when he thinks of 
such things, dwelling in a land as unreal though not so 
ugly as that which nourished 


Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dread. 


In the long run we have the key to existence only when 
we can express existence in terms of true value. There 
was something of that in Parmenides with whom we 
started, for we saw that he did clearly value existence 
higher than non-existence. But he never expressed ex- 
istence in such a way as to show what its meaning and 
worth is. It is; that is its worth. Parmenides does not 
take us further, and the mystery of existence remains 
sealed. And the mystery always remains sealed, whether 
it be philosophy or science to which we take our enquiries, 
if the answer which comes back to us simply leaves 
values out of account. The metaphysician will, then, 
be of as little use as the scientist; the latter, immersed in 
his departmental study, may well consider that it is not 
his business to throw out, even by way of suggestion, 
anything approaching to a doctrine of final causes. 
The metaphysician is pledged to a wider outlook, but 
he will not make the world less of a mystery unless, in 
the course of his interpretation, he fills it with a recog- 
nizable meaning. The trouble which many people have 
with the Absolute of the idealistic philosophers is, not 
merely that it is extraordinarily difficult to understand 
(full understanding is, of course, not to be looked for), 
but that it often does not seem to contain or preserve 
any real values, that, to adopt the words of a philosophical 
critic, “the world has not been illuminated and transfig- 
ured; it has been destroyed; and nothing—absolutely 
nothing—save a word, has been put in its place.” ® 


5 The World We Live in, p. 194, by G. S. Fullerton, 
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II 

So far we have been concerned entirely with mystery; 
we have now reached the point where we must turn our 
attention to the other substantive in the title—Revela- 
tion. And when I speak of Revelation, I am thinking 
of it not as it conceivably might be, not within the domain 
of theory at all, but of it as an idea which unfolds its 
meaning and is interpreted by concrete fact within the 
domain of historical religion. And in religion one need 
not look beyond Judaism and Christianity. For within 
these two religions, which nevertheless are so much one 
that each is left at a loose end without the other, revela- 
tion is a controlling factor of unequalled brilliancy and 
immense richness of content. And whereas the mystery 
of existence is penetrable only if we can give to existence 
a real meaning and find in it eternal values (if there are 
no eternal values then value is not co-extensive with 
existence, and the darkness has not been lifted), revela- 
tion, as Jew and Christian thought and think of it, is 
always concerned with meaning and value and purpose 
of existence. It is from this standpoint that both the 
Old and the New Testament are written. The Hebrew 
had no such aptitude for philosophy as the Greek pos- 
sessed; yet religion, which for him was inseparable from 
revelation, gave him the meaning of the mystery which 
the Greek attained to in such fragmentary and unstable 
fashion. The Hebrew started where the Greek hardly 
ended. Even in Plato philosophy does not easily reach 
as faras God. For the Hebrew, God is not a hypothesis, 
nor the conclusion of an argument, but the one un- 
questionable fact. The writer of Ecclesiastes, amid all 
his pessimism, does not doubt that fact, nor does the 
author of Job ever dream of reaching an explanation of 
the problem of evil by any denial of God. And if it be 
said that these books are late, it remains true that, go 
back as far as we will and can in Israelitish history, 
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adopt whatever reconstruction of the stages in that 
history seems to us possible, the outstanding fact of the 
history is to be seen in Israel’s relation to God. The 
Prophets of the eighth century are the true descendants: 
of Moses, while as to the patriarchal narratives, the re- 
ligious idea which they convey “‘that Jehovah was with 
His chosen people from the beginning” ® may be (to 
speak with restraint) a true interpretation of the re- 
ligious sense of real people.’ 

Where revelation comes short of fulness in the pages of 
the Old Testament is in its restriction to the one nation. 
A revelation that shall include all humanity is not en- 
tirely absent. In later strata of the book of Isaiah 
(42:6, 49:6, 56:6-7),in Zephaniah (3:9-10) and in what 
is deducible from the book of Jonah, there are suggestions 
of a wider standpoint; but, as a whole, the Old Testament 
does little to universalize the idea of revelation. The 
need for such universalization is obvious to us: we have 
learnt in a more Catholic school, and we realize that reve- 
lation, if it be true at all, must radiate its truth over all 
life, all existence. The Hebrew was content to know 
God as revealed as his God, the nation’s God more than 
the individual’s, though the individual comes to his 
own when we reach the Psalms. Monotheism brought 
indeed a general relationship to the world, but its im- 
plications were not worked out. 

The New Testament, like the Old, is not a volume of 
speculative inquiries into the mystery of existence. 
And, like the Old Testament, it is taken up with the 
reality of revelation. But its idea of revelation is far 
more profound, and thereby a measure of illumination is 
granted which does bring all existence within the circle 
of its rays. And in the New Testament the ideas of 
mystery and revelation go so closely together that the 


°H. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, p. 30. 
7See the article on “Abraham,” by H. E. Ryle in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
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velation of final purpose through which alone the inter- 
etation of existence becomes possible is itself the 
ystery. 

In the Gospels the only reference to mystery is in con- 
ction with the Kingdom of God, when our Lord says 
the disciples, “To you is given the mystery of the 
ingdom of God” (Mark 4:11). The disciples could be 
itiated into an understanding of the Kingdom, which 
as impossible for the multitudes. It is not easy to 
ake the mystery of the Kingdom stand for any one 
pect of the Kingdom. If, for instance, with the 
jorough-going eschatologists we were practically to con- 
1e our Lord’s teaching about the Kingdom to the decla- 
tion of its imminence, and then tried to explain the idea 
“mystery” exclusively on these lines, we should find 
at we were leaving out of account much on which Jesus 
ys emphasis in His teaching touching moral outlook 
id character, which it is unreasonable to regard either 
; Interimsethik or as standing in no inner relationship 
» His conception of the Kingdom. For instance, the 
ystery of the Kingdom must include within itself the 
ystery of that law of unlimited forgiveness, which our 
ord proclaimed to Peter, and then illustrated by a par- 
sle which made clear both the gracious and the stern 
de of this characteristic of the Realm of Heaven. 

But it is not only in connection with the parables of 
1e Kingdom that we enter the region of mystery which 
r some is illuminated in such wise that where there is 
ystery there is also revelation. These two ideas, which 
ygether form one spiritual reality, possessing an obverse 
id a reverse side, are so deeply embedded in all the 
ospels, that the interpretation of the Gospels is largely 
yncerned with the recognition of their presence and the 
ucidation of their relevance for the whole historical 
rama of words and deeds. The titles of two books 
hich marked the coming of something like a new epoch 
_ the study of the Gospels, are instructive: Wrede’s 
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The Messianic Secret in the Gospels, Forming a contribu 
tion also to the understanding of the Gospel of Mark, anc 
Schweitzer’s The Secret of the Messiahship and the Passion 
A Sketch of the Life of Jesus. Schweitzer’s position a 
this point, as worked out in his later book, translatec 
into English under the title The Quest of the Historica 
Jesus, I will give in Dr. Sanday’s words: “There are thres 
great secrets—real secrets—in the Life of our Lord 
There is the secret or mystery of the Messiah; the secre 
or mystery of the Kingdom; the secret or mystery o} 
Suffering. All three are strictly eschatological; they 
belong to that cycle of current doctrine that has to dc 
with the end of the age.’ *® Now, however greatly 
Schweitzer erred in his attempt to run the whole of the 
synoptic narrative, which alone, and pre-eminently mm 
its Marcan form, possessed historical value, into the one 
mould of thorough-going eschatology, his emphasis upon 
the mystery-element in the narrative, and, behind the 
narrative, in the thought and purposes of our Lord, was 
right. And for Schweitzer it was not mystery as distinet 
from revelation. On the contrary, he gave full weight 
to the great moment of revelation at Caesarea Philippi 
when Peter spoke the word which showed that the Mes- 
sianic secret was a complete secret no longer, and Jesus 
added the further revelation of the coming sufferings. 
But we must go further than Schweitzer, for he was al- 
most entirely intent, so far as our Lord’s Person is con- 
cerned, with the mystery of the Messiah and of the 
atoning value attaching to Messiah’s death. Now in the 
Gospels, as well as in later Christian thought, behind the 
mystery of Messiah and Messiah’s death lies the mystery 
of the Sonship. And the mystery of the Sonship cannot 
be interpreted in terms of the Davidic, eschatological 
Son of Man. And in connection with the Sonship the 
ideas of mystery and revelation come together in that 
passage from Q (Mt. 11:25-27, Lk. 10:21-22) which alg 
8 The Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 78. 
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tic or exegete of the Gospels ought to supply some 
f-justification for neglecting. In that passage the 
ystery of the knowledge of the Father and of the Son 
S as its presupposition the mystery of the Father and 
the Son. And the fact of the penetrability of that 
ystery depends upon the reality of the relationship of 
tther and Son, in which relationship is given the reality 
the mutual knowledge which Father and Son possess 
One Another. But were this knowledge unavailable 
man we should be left with the mere statement of an 
intelligible relationship. So far, however, is that from 
ing the case that the saying springs from a thankful- 
ss for the revelation made to the disciples, ‘‘the babes,” 
the Father, and declares that as the Son alone possesses 
is implied without dependence on any intermediary) 
e knowledge of the Father, so He is able to communicate 
at knowledge to others. 
The association of mystery with revelation in respect 
the Person of Christ, who is the Son, runs through the 
yurth Gospel. But the light is brighter and the shadows 
eper. Even if, as von Harnack has argued, Dr. Stanton 
reeing with him here,? the Prologue with its Logos- 
ea, did not influence the evangelist in the use he made 
the materials out of which the main body of the 
yspel is composed, yet throughout this Scripture 
ere is continually implied the contrast between “‘he 
me to his own and his own received him not” and “‘as 
any as received him, to them gave he power to become 
e sons of God.” Only, for the writer, the revelation 
Christ’s Person was so luminous and so complete that 
e feeling of mystery which pervades the Synoptic 
yspels is less noticeable. The universal significance of 
e revelation is apparent in the identification of the 
rson with great ideal realities such as light and truth 
d life, which are neither thin abstractions nor primarily 


Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part III, pp. 167 ff. 
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associable with events in time but form the rich conten 
of eternity. 

In the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossian 
St. Paul makes his special contribution to the problen 
of mystery and revelation. And in both the solution1 
found to be in the Person of Christ. In Ephesians it i 
in an historical event, the most significant and far 
reaching which had occurred in the life of the Apostoli 
Church, that the Apostle sees the manifestation of wha 
he calls “‘the mystery of Christ.” That Gentiles equalh 
with Jews should share in the promise in Christ Jesus 
this was the eternal purpose of God, but a secret one 
only now revealed. An argument which has been brough 
against the common Pauline authorship of Ephesians anc 
Colossians, that in Ephesians the revealed secret is the 
equality of Gentile with Jew in the Gospel, while in Colos 
sians it is Christ Himself, is irrelevant. For in Ephesian: 
this effected fellowship depends entirely upon the Persor 
of Christ. He is our peace, He has broken down divisior 
and created unity in that Church of which He, as the 
Head, is the unifying principle. When in Colossians 
the mystery is described as ‘Christ in you, the hope o: 
glory,” this is in connection with God’s purpose of revela: 
tion to the Gentiles. And what St. Paul says in thes 
letters he had already said to substantially the same 
effect in I Corinthians. There the mystery of God i: 
Jesus Christ (2: 1-2), and the revelation of it is some 
thing which transcends the powers or knowledge possessec 
by the natural man. When St. Paul thinks of Chris! 
his thoughts cohere in the apparent paradox of Chris! 
the supreme mystery, Christ the supreme revelation 
It is in respect of His Person and of the work in whiel 
the full value of His Person is given, and not in respec’ 
of anything to which His Person points and leads, a: 
witnessing to it or even as authenticating it, that bot 
mystery and revelation reach either a unity or the sheeres’ 
of antitheses. For, on the one hand, Christ in His Cross 
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un be merely an offence and folly, something utterly 
rational and morally worthless, on the other He is 
othing less than God’s power and wisdom; that is, in 
fim God is present in the world, acting with the full 
ssources of the divine nature. So for the Apostle God 
1 Christ wrought a new thing which created new persons 
nd even a new world. He whose life was centred in 
aat new relationship, which is spoken of as being in 
thrist, became thereby a new creature or creation; and 
hat affected all his relationships so that for him there 
as a universal change from old to new. The old things 
ere passed away; not only his old life, but every thing 
hat represented his old existence in the days before 
onversion. This is the clearer in that for St. Paul 
sdemption is something much greater than a process 
ffecting this or that individual. God was in Christ 
sconciling not a few persons but the world to Himself. 
nd reconciliation as it effects a new unity on a world 
cale effects an entirely comprehensive change. The 
yhristian believer’s world is not the same world as that 
f any other man; and he alone has the key to the real 
rorld, since he alone has passed from the mystery to the 
evelation of Christ. And by every right, by the right 
f His creative act, by the right of His continual main- 
enance, by the right of His sacrifice, redemption and 
ictory, Christ is the One through Whom the road to a true 
nderstanding and use of the world lies. 

Truth is possessed only through the apprehension of 
he reality of being. That is the old Greek way of stating 
he solution of the problem, the mystery of existence. 
‘he Greek mind was continually concerned with the 
earch for reality. So in Greek philosophy one passes 
eyond the attempt to discover one material principle 
f existence, through the Eleatic School with its concentra- 
ion upon existence as such and its refusal to make 
ny terms between appearance and reality, to the con- 
tructive work of Plato, so illuminative and influential 
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both on its speculative and on its moral side with the 
ultimate fusion of the two sides by means of the world 
of ideas, in which the great moral realities have their 
home, to Aristotle and his analysis of the conditions of 
existence, to the Stoics who revert in part to the primitive 
standpoint which identifies what is real with what is 
material, however much the material thing be refined, 

and so finally to the tremendous transcendentalism of 
Plotinus and his school. In form, it is all extraordinarily 
unlike the Bible, and yet the Bible is busy from first to 
last with the final truth of things, the controlling principle, 
the supreme end. The real difference lies in the kind of 
revelation, personal, historical and profoundly moral, 
which is given in the Bible, and especially in the Bible’s 
final revelation, the revelation of Christ. 

Let us apply this fact, as we Christians believe it to 
be, of final revelation in Christ, of God perfectly mani- 
festing Himself in Christ and giving us in Christ an in- 
telligible world which moves towards a great end in 
which a last crisis, settlement and reconciliation between 
God and His creation is reached. First, then, as to the 
Church in relation to the age. The mysteries of the 
world have multiplied since the old Greeks looked out 
upon it; and the inquiring spirit which urged them 
forward to seek explanations and to interpret processes 
persists. The results achieved are not co-ordinate with 
the energy expended. A great deal is achieved in the 
natural sciences, but not enough (and there never can be 
enough) to explain the world. In philosophy now and 
then a great thinker emerges and a new system seeks the 
favour of those competent to appraise it, but one can 
hardly say more than that. In contrast with both- 
science and philosophy the Church is neither depart- 
mental, nor tentative and individualistic. Her Gospel 
is, in its immediate bearing on life, a moral and spiritual 
answer to a moral and spiritual need. But unless it 
were altogether greater and more universal than that, 
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; power, in this its primary manifestation, would be 
ortened. If we have the right to transfer from Christ 
the Gospel in which He is proclaimed, the words of 
. Paul, then in the Gospel is present the wisdom as 
ll as the power of God. And God’s wisdom can have 
) smaller object of its exercise than the sum-total of 
| existence in its plan, meaning and purpose. The 
1urch may need both a new, more comprehensive 
ologetic and a new Summa Theologiae, but apologetic 
d dogmatic are always grounded in the Church’s 
nviction of possessing truth in the great sense of having 
e key to the mystery of life through the revelation 
God in Christ, in which revelation every lesser revela- 
mn is implicitly contained. The claim to possess truth 
any final sense is, of course, one of the gravest and 
9st responsible assertions that can possibly be made. 
st I believe not only that the Church is bound to make 
is claim, but that she is bound to make it for the sake 
the world. For in this matter of truth the world is 
‘gely at its weakest. The world is beset and strewn 
th falsities and frivolities, with scepticisms that are 
“no means usually dignified or morally impressive but 
n be at best pathetic, at worst sluggish, invertebrate 
d cowardly, with carelessness and indifference which 
ist stand condemned not only in the eyes of Christians, 
t of all who have any spark of understanding of the 
gust and awful majesty of truth. 
Professor Cairns in his Reasonableness of Christianity 
s spoken of our living in a Christo-centric universe. 
the reverse of this may be put St. Paul’s characteriza- 
nm of his Gentile readers as those who, when they were 
yarate from Christ, had no hope and were without 
yd in the world. It is right to press the contrast. 
.e world in so far as it is without Christ, in so far as it 
es not approach the mystery of its own life through 
rist, in the light of the revelation of His Person and of 
> new capacity for vision which He gives, is often and 
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conspicuously without God, and bereft of hope. Hope, 
if it is to rise to the level of its own possibilities, if it is to 
be more than a wistful reaction of the spirit against its 
own dark forebodings, must be anchored to a truth which 
covers the whole field of existence. Such truth must be 
final and absolute, not as though its whole content were 
at once manifested, but as the unsurpassable reality, 
which, though it may employ symbols for the expression 
of its meaning, is not itself the symbol of some higher 
reality. Thus Christ is, personally, final and absolute. 
No further Incarnation is to be looked for. But while 
in His body, the Church, He is being fulfilled all in all, 
while we still pray for the coming of the Kingdom, the 
revelation of Him still lacks something, or even much, 
for its completeness. With a view to that completeness 
the Church pursues her mission to the world. But her 
mission would be doomed at the outset to disappoint- 
ment and to an ineffectiveness far greater than and dif- 
ferent from anything which is now due to her own short- 
comings, if she compromised her faith that in Christ she 
has been given the very truth of God, and so of all 
things. 

And then as to the Church herself. Christ is for her 
the final revelation, and yet there is much that is still 
hid from her eyes. The end of all mysteries is not here 
and now. Like St. Paul, she does not know them all. 
And that is part-explanation of our divisions and the 
source of hope. Christ touches the moral and spiritual 
life so manifoldly, so richly, that we respond to Him in 
different ways and in varying contexts. “All one in 
Christ Jesus”’ is a great and blessed fact, but it is also an 
ideal not easily to be attained in its fulness. In the 
Apostolic Church Jew and Greek each found something 
distinctive and answering to his special needs in Christ. 
And it was no small thing to bring to a unity the spirits 
of Hebrew nationalism and Greek individualism. And 
our problem of Church unity is not just a problem of in- 
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stitutionalism and order, but of comprehending the 
various discoveries which have been made of the action 
and power and relevance of Christ, of bringing those who 
have seen the brightness of His revelation in what He 
has done for them personally in unmediated forgive- 
ness and grace into an understanding fellowship with 
those who have found His presence made known to them 
most clearly in the sacraments, with those again for 
whom He is especially the Inspirer and Ruler of the 
moral life, the world’s latent conscience in its best en- 
deavours. For Christ is the Sun whose brightness is 
over all the world, and yet to each of us only a portion 
of that brightness is revealed. He lights up all things, 
He is the Master-light of all our seeing, but to see all 
things—that is not granted to any one of us or to the 
whole Church. Only we know that the darkness is past 
and the true light shineth, and that in that light Church 
and world can see, and do see,—each in its own measure, 
neither fully, but with something of truth answering to 
truth,—do see light. 
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The Present Relations of Science 
and Theology 


By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., 
Lecturer and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


IU. The Theological Bearings of Theoretical 
Scwence 


In my first article on the present relations of science 
and theology I confined myself as much as possible to 
science as knowledge of phenomena: to empirical, per- 
ceptual science. On this occasion I am to deal with 
what may be called the philosophical or metaphysical 
Weltanschauung of anti-theistic tendency, which has 
sometimes been asserted to issue logically from science, 
but which confessedly involves a large amount of theory 
concerning what lies behind the phenomenal and the 
perceptually verifiable. It is in the view that science 
compels us to regard the world as a closed or self-main- 
taining system, a mechanism and no more, that theology 
finds its most formidable scientific foe; and how this 
view now stands, and how it has been affected by recent 
movements of scientific thought, is perhaps the most 
important and the most interesting question in connection 
with the present relations between science and theology. 

It is very necessary to emphasize, at the outset of our 
consideration of this question, the difference between 
empirical science, its facts and generalizations established 
by experiment and induction, and theoretical science 
which is useful for methodological purposes but tran- 
scends experience, and which can only be taken for 
ontological verity when various disputable metaphysical 
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assumptions are consciously or unconsciously presupposed. 
To knowledge of the former kind all the prestige of science 
undoubtedly belongs; and we have already found that in 
that body of knowledge there is nothing in conflict with 
the primary beliefs of theology. To the more abstract 
theories of science, however, this prestige does not be- 
long; it is science, if we adhere to the strict sense of the 
word, “‘falsely so called’’: science combined with meta- 
physical assumptions as its necessary foundations, and 
with metaphysical excrescences as a kind of superstruc- 
ture. Irefer, of course, to the naturalistic, often material- 
istic, view, naturally plausible to students of science 
unsophisticated by epistemological reflections, that the 
world is a mechanism wholly explicable in terms of 
matter and motion: that the progress of science means 
“the extension of the province of what we call matter 
and causation and the concomitant gradual banishment 
from all regions of human thought of what we call spirit 
and spontaneity’’: that the cosmos is self-explanatory, 
self-contained and self-maintaining; so that for theology 
to speak of God, providence, or immortality, is to assert 
beliefs which science renders not only superfluous, but 
also untenable. 

Before inquiring how this naturalistic view stands 
at the present day, it will be well to glance at its past 
history and at the misgivings with regard to it that have 
received expression from eminent representatives of 
science during the last few dozen years. 

The view of the universe with which we are now con- 
cerned is an extension of the mechanical theory which 
arose, at the birth of modern science, to explain the 
motions of visible bodies, terrestrial and celestial. From 
the sphere of such “molar’’ mechanics, its range was 
soon extended to that of the “‘molecular,”’ to the un- 
observable and therefore hypothetical elementary con- 
stituents of gross matter, in terms of which the behaviour 
of molar bodies could alone be mechanically explained. 
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Thus the various physical sciences were to be reduced, 
as Newton hoped, to branches of mechanics. Hope and 
faith are so nearly akin, that we may say that faith was 
the substance of this non-theistic theory at its inaugura- 
tion. In Newton’s age, however, the theory was not yet 
anti-theistic; in his mind, and in those of his contempo- 
raries, it seemed perfectly congruent with theology. ‘The 
change in the attitude of scientific men, in this connexion, 
was the outcome of encyclopaedism and French materi- 
alism, which in turn were partly of political motivation; 
and it was noticeable enough in the time of Laplace. 

But to continue as to its purely scientific aspect, the 
theory started from the assumption that the only kind of 
action between material things is of the nature of contact- 
action or impact, and that the only possible kind of 
change is change of motion. The fundamental property 
of matter, in other words, is inertia. Only on such 
assumptions could physical phenomena be ‘“‘explained”’ 
or made intelligible. Later, in order to provide for an 
explanation, in this sense, of light, electricity, etc., an 
ether, or rather ethers, were postulated; and indeed 
matter itself came in turn to receive its explanation in 
terms of ether. A further extension included the phenom- 
ena of the organic world—of life, and even of mind; so 
that by naturalism of the extremest kind the world was 
materialistically conceived to be an universe in which 
there was no room for the theist’s God, and to which all 
thought of purpose, meaning or worth was irrelevant. 

At this stage of our description of the mechanical 
theory, and of the way in which it gradually assumed 
its modern completeness, it will be well to examine more 
closely into its fundamental presuppositions. And in 
the first place, the very meaning of the word “mechanical” 
calls for consideration. The essence and, we may add, 
the sting, of mechanical or mechanistic philosophy, is its 
affirmation that the past and future behaviour of all 
things are deducible from their present states; that a 
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science of mechanics, built on the Newtonian foundations, 
not merely applies to the motion of bodies, but tells us 
all there is to know about all beings. Thus, according 
to Laplace, “an intelligence which for a given instant 
should know all the forces by which Nature is animated, 
and the respective situations of the beings which compose 
it, if moreover it were vast enough to submit these data 
to analysis, would embrace in the same formula the move- 
ments of the greatest bodies in the universe and those of 
the lightest atom; nothing would be uncertain for it, and 
the future as well as the past would be present to its 
eyes.” I quote these words as an expression of what 
may be called the extremest type of the mechanicist’s 
claim. We may observe in passing that they only refer 
to the calculability (of the positions and velocities) of 
the world-elements as they are in themselves; they do not 
apply at all to the world as experienced; they do not 
suffice to credit the Laplacean calculator with the ability, 
for instance, to foretell that a given portion of the world- 
system would be perceptible as a red flower. Nor do they 
allow at all for what we may call rational interpretation 
as distinguished from mere calculability: science thus 
“might have completed its knowledge and yet be a fool.’’! 
But not all upholders of the mechanical view have been 
prepared to go so far as Laplace. For instance, Du 
Bois-Reymond saw limits to the powers of any such in- 
telligence as Laplace imagines, in the emergence of life 
and of mind in the world; though it is true that he re- 
garded these limitations as limitations of finite calculating 
intelligence rather than of the scientific method itself. 
But if this rigid determinedness and consequent calcu- 
lability of the world’s happenings be the sting of the 
theory, what exactly is meant by its name “‘mechanical’’? 
It cannot be merely that the world is subject to law enab- 
ling prevision; for that is perfectly compatible with the 
world being teleological, fulfilling purposes either human 
1A remark, if I remember rightly, of Professor J. Ward. 
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or divine. Nor can the term be used, in this connexion, 
in the sense in which we ordinarily apply it to machines 
of human construction; for these are always instrumental 
to ends, however mechanical or describable in terms of the 
laws of mechanics. The word, we conclude, as thus 
technically used, must have a narrower connotation. 
The mechanical theory must be taken to imply that the 
world is simply a system of material bodies, possessing 
no properties other than that of inertia or mass; of 
bodies into whose mass-motions all physical properties 
are resolvable; so that it is not merely true that the laws 
of motion apply throughout the sphere of physics— 
however much more may be true of the world-constituents 
—hbut that they are the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. This amounts to the two statements, (1) the 
ultimate elements of which the world is composed are 
identical save in mass and velocity, and consequently 
(2) there is no change but of motion or configuration— 
there is “nothing new under the sun” in the reality which 
lies behind the phenomenal. 

Here certainly we are in the region of metaphysics 
rather than of inductive science. And it is equally 
obvious that assumptions are involved which admit of 
legitimate doubt. That Nature, regarded for the sake 
of argument as but matter in motion, behaves as 7f all 
change were change of motion, is no proof that this really 
is the case. That all change of motion is caused by a 
vis a tergo, by “impressed” force, or action of other 
matter, is a legitimate scientific postulate, a rule of 
science’s game; but that it is a fact, science does not, and 
cannot know. That motion not thus transmitted is not 
mechanically conceivable, is of course true and even 
tautological; that it is inconceivable, is quite another 
matter. That there is anything in the entire universe 
that is absolutely inert, is open to question. In the 
absence of knowledge on these and other fundamental 
issues, it should be plain that mechanistic philosophy is 
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by no means presuppositionless knowledge; and that it 
stands on a very different footing from science properly 
so called. 

We have admitted that science has every right to 
select her presuppositions; we have only urged that she 
may err if she mistake her own rules of her own game for 
the only possible rules of all games, 7.e., if she regard her 
methodological postulates as metaphysical and uncondi- 
tional dogmas. Science, when she knows her own business 
and minds it, makes no such error; but the error is made by 
the naturalistic philosopher who would exploit her results 
as a basis for his dogmas, and would tie us down to accept 
her presuppositions as essential to all knowledge and all 
reasonable belief. Now presuppositions are in all cases 
motived; and it may be instructive to inquire into the 
motives, the human interests, which have led to the 
selection and adoption of the presuppositions which we 
have laid bare. 

The business of science has been to “‘explain”’ phenom- 
ena. It is true, as we shall presently see, that in these 
latter days, many of its representatives have repudiated 
any such claim on behalf of science; but that has not 
always been the case, whether or not the repudiation of 
a recent generation be effective. “‘Explanation,’”’ how- 
ever, is an ambiguous term, and needs “explaining.” 

We have already observed that it is of the very essence 
of the mechanical theory to assert the identity of the 
elements to which it would reduce the world. It is by 
means of the identity of the real and ultimate constituents 
that the diversity of the phenomenal is held to be “ ex- 
plained”’—in one sense of that word. Hence it is that 
mechanicism must necessarily be atomistic. The atoms 
of Newton and Dalton were taken over from ancient 
philosophy, where resort was made to them in order to 
effect a reconciliation between the antithetic systems of 
Parmenides and Heraclitus; between the ideas of being 
and becoming, identity and change. Atomism was 
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originally motived by the desire to secure something 
permanent underlying all change; so that not all change 
need be regarded as real, but only change of position— 
in terms of which all other change was to be explained, or 
to which all other change was to be reduced. So, also, 
modern science endowed its matter with but one kind of 
quality, that of capacity to cause displacement; to cases 
of that all other qualities were to be reduced, and in terms 
of it alone to be explained. Why matter should thus be 
credited with only one causal property, it is difficult to 
see, save on the supposition that to reach each simplicity 
is satisfying to some need of the human mind; otherwise 
the restriction seems entirely arbitrary. There is no in- 
trinsic or a priori reason why real matter should possess 
but one primal, while it possesses a number of secondary, 
qualities. Further, the only condition of change being a 
change of position alone, in that which remains self-iden- 
tical, appeared to be impenetrability: hence the original 
hard, glassy atom. That kind of atom has been replaced, 
indeed; but it remains true that the desire for simplicity — 
z.e., for apprehending in the fewest and clearest terms— 
is a psychological determinant of the whole structure of the 
mechanical theory. The search for what 7s became the 
search for what will serve to describe most simply and 
with the utmost logical clarity. Wecannot but see here 
the influence of the Cartesian philosophy on the history 
of modern science, and a case of revulsion from the occult 
principles of mediaeval thought. But a methodological 
principle is not to be identified with a law of Nature. It 
does not follow that because the human mind is only 
satisfied by the simplest possible kind of explanation, 
Nature must be, or is, characterized by such simplicity. 
When the principle, entia non multiplicanda, is taken to 
indicate Nature’s structure, and not merely our method 
of scientifically describing it, belief in occult qualities is 
but exchanged for another sort of superstition, and for 
one no more justifiable than the old notion that the 
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orbits of planets must be circular because the circle is the 
perfect figure. 

This desired simplicity was, in the earliest days of 
modern science, not only a human demand, but was also 
regarded as a characteristic of the activity of God. 
Galileo’s belief that Nature uses the simplest means to 
attain her ends, can be parallelled by kindred theologically 
couched convictions expressed by Newton, d’Alembert 
and Euler. But when the theology was afterwards 
strained out from such utterances, the assumption of 
Nature’s necessary simplicity was retained; and natural 
philosophers stood in need of Browning’s caution, ‘‘be- 
ware of setting up conceits in Nature’s stead.” 

There is another and quite different meaning of “‘ex- 
planation” which is often mingled with that of reduction 
to the simplest terms: v?z., assimilation with the 
familiar. This is emphasized in the usual definition 
that to explain is to describe the relatively strange and 
unrecognized in terms of the usual, or of that with which 
we are better acquainted. Thus, Newton held action at 
a distance to be absurd, and his followers have nearly 
always identified mechanical physics with physics based 
on impact-action. Here we plainly see a demand for the 
‘familiar, as the lowest denominator to terms of which all 
2atural phenomena are to be reduced. And it is not 
ulways that a distinction is discerned between the familiar 
und the comprehensible. The production of motion by 
mpact is no whit more comprehensible than action at a 
listance; there is no @ priori reason why impact should 
yroduce motion, or motion be producible solely by impact. 
[That motion is so produced is a brute fact which could 
i0t have been foretold before observation; and, apart 
rom the accident that it is familiar, it is as occult in 
ature as any other brute fact. No one property of 
natter is less occult, or more logically irreducible, than 
nother; and when science aims at explaining expansion, 
ressure, and all other physical phenomena in terms of 
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one particular occult property, and assumes that all th 
others must ultimately be like it, it merely seeks to con 
strue by means of the familiar. But what happens to b 
familiar is rather a matter of human history and psy 
chology than of metaphysic or logic. 

This brief inquiry into the nature of mechanical ex 
planation will have sufficed to suggest that that kind o 
explanation, or assimilation to human apperceptiv 
systems, is by no means the only kind, nor indeed the 
only species of its genus. It is, therefore, not necessary 
in order to explain, to restrict ourselves to explanatior 
of the mechanical sort; and it seems highly absurd t 
suppose that the very human appreciation of the simple 
and the familiar is necessarily the key to Nature’s con. 
stitution. Man has been said never to know how an. 
thropomorphic he is; and the saying strikes us as the 
more profound when we observe the mechanical philoso. 
pher hurling the epithet “anthropomorphic” at philosophe: 
and theologian. 

So far we are entitled to conclude that though the 
mechanical theory may suffice for the sort of explanatior 
with which science concerns itself, 2.c., explanation ir 
terms of simplicity or familiarity, or both, it is possible 
and probable that such explanation does not exhaust 
actuality. The world-elements might actually be hetero- 
geneous and not identical, living and not inert, or be 
related in other ways than that which science is content tc 
assert, without any prejudice to science. That phe- 
nomena happen as if atomism, etc., were true, does not 
ipso facto prove such theories to be true, much less to be 
the whole truth. It is not enough to show that suck 
theories tally with the observed facts; it is further neces: 
sary to show that they are the only theories which tally 
with the facts of observation, whereas all science can hope 
to show is that they are the simplest that so tally. 

However, there is here and there a representative o: 
science who is more sanguine; who sees in the atoms o: 
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mass-points, in the ether and its vortices, and so forth, 
not symbols but copies of Nature’s elements; who believes 
that as theoretical physics becomes more and more 
abstract, it approximates the more closely to what really 
is and what goes on behind the veil of the phenomenal; 
that, in fact, science yields ontology. Such ultra-realism 
has for some time been becoming more rare; and it is now 
time to resume the historical aspect of our subject, and 
to give some account of the recent reaction from the 
realistic standpoint in scientific circles. 

This reaction, of which there had been signs in an 
individual here and there almost from the first, began to 
take the form of a movement of thought when Kirchhoff, 
in his Lectwres on Mathematical Physics, 1876, proclaimed 
that science needed to be purged of certain obscure meta- 
physical categories such as force, and mechanics to be 
regarded as a descriptive science whose object was to 
describe the how, but not to explain the why, of motions; 
and when Mach undertook, on the same lines and at the 
same time, a thoroughgoing reform of the physical 
sciences. The view was propounded that simplicity, or 
economy of thought, was the sole aim of science; and 
that such conceptions as force, atom, ether, are but 
conceptual shorthand or symbolic Hiilfsmittel, and not 
actualities. Professor Karl Pearson carried on, and made 
widely known, this idealistic reaction; and in various 
directions it was developed by a large number of French 
and German scientists, including Duhem and H. Poin- 
caré. Some of these denied that the mechanical type 
of explanation was the only possible one even of the 
scientific kind. Others pointed out that the system was 
incomplete, even in the domain of the physical, in that 
it failed to interpret gravitation, ete. Others disputed 
the workableness of the whole theory even in provinces 
of physics which it had been considered to have annexed, 
in that there seemed no end to its ever increasing com- 
plexity and artificiality as it became confronted with 
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new facts; and they compared it with the Ptolemai 
astronomy which died of strangulation by the numerous 
epicycles invented to prolong its own life. In the mean. 
time a foremost philosopher had shown that in tending 
toward its perfection, in the explanation of matter itself 
in terms of motion of the ether, the whole theory over- 
reached itself, and displayed clearly its own nature: 
that, its physics being sublimated into mechanics, and its 
mechanics in turn into kinematics, theoretical physics 
became a branch of pure mathematics, incapable of being 
substituted for a science of the actual. When Professor 
J. Ward, to whom I now refer, published his important 
and much misunderstood Gifford Lectures entitled Natu- 
ralism and Agnosticism, in which this criticism was 
developed, the atom was still the irreducible unit, and 
Lord Kelvin’s vortex theory of matter was the latest 
stage in the disappearance of all possibility of identifying 
the abstractions of physics with the actualities of Nature. 
Since that date, however, physical science has undergone 
the most profound changes and the most marvellous 
and rapid developments; and it is necessary to inquire 
whether these have tended to increase the scepticism 
as to the validity of the mechanical theory that we have 
seen had already waxed strong before the close of the 
nineteenth century, or whether they have in any way 
served to rehabilitate the theory. 

The new discoveries have certainly shaken some of 
the Newtonian foundations on which the mechanical 
theory was historically built. Newton’s absolute space 
and time are swept away by the relativity-school; his 
hard atoms, which had meanwhile been by inexorable 
logic resolved into fictional mass-points, are now replaced 
by the less ghostly, more concrete, yet more mysterious, 
electrons—and so far atomism is conserved and even 
developed; his fundamental postulate as to the mutual 
independence of velocity and mass is found to be false, 
and his laws of motion to be but a first approximation 
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o the truth, not laws coextensive with all physical 
ctuality. But, conceivably, the Newtonian basis may 
ye Inadequate, and yet the essence of mechanicism be 
inaffected. Are we still left with as much reason as there 
vas thought to be before, for the view that the ultimate 
ements of the physical world are identical, and that 
heir only change is change of motion? Even British 
yhysicists—and Britain has always been the home of 
ealistic physics with its mechanical ‘‘models’’—are now 
ending to discard the ether, which was originally invented 
or the purpose of guaranteeing mechanical explanation 
of the phenomena of light and electricity, as a superfluity 
und a fiction. The electrons apparently have superseded 
t. If they be real, it would seem that the mechanical 
sxxplanation of physical phenomena is ensured to the 
same extent as before; and indeed they serve to explain 
ulso, in terms of identity and simplicity, though no longer 
n terms of the familiar, other physical phenomena— 
the chemical elements and their evolution, the law of 
Mendeleef—and are said to promise a solution of the 
hitherto unapproachable problem of chemical affinity. 
[t may be remarked, however, that the evidence for 
the reality of the electron is precisely similar to that for 
the reality of the ether—fertility in explicability of gross 
phenomena; and if the one, in spite of its virtues of this 
<ind, is now confessed to be but a conceptual symbol, 
existing nowhere but in scientific minds, the other is 
oresumably in exactly the same case. And so not a few 
physicists of the present day are content to apply to the 
slectrical theory of matter the same purely symbolic 
and conceptual character that has long been assigned in 
;ome quarters to the ethereal theory of light. These are 
yuite content to retain only the differential equations 
of Maxwell, and to eschew anything more concrete. And 
nere perhaps we are brought in view of the real truth 
which mechanical theories have embodied, and which 
‘emains unimpaired when all their ontological implica- 
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tions are swept away: the truth that, at any rate for 
such a degree of approximation as observational science 
can achieve, and for the period of time which observation 
can command, mathematical laws are valid of physical 
phenomena. Whatever the ultimate constitution of the 
universe may be, and whatever other characterization it 
may have, the applicability of the differential equations, 
ete. of theoretical physics, and the fertility of such applica- 
tion in guiding research and enabling discovery, is an 
established fact. There is no a priori necessity that 
mathematics must apply; and indeed from the funda- 
mental laws of pure mechanics, or from the equations of 
the electro-magnetic theory, the particular phenomena 
of the actual world cannot be unconditionally deduced; 
science can only be “wise after the event,” and account 
deductively for what, apart from observation, it could not 
foresee. But the mathematical principles, as a matter of 
fact, do apply, and are so far valid of Nature. The 
world is not reducible to number or to other mathematical 
entities, as the Pythagoreans taught and as the mechanical 
theory, in spite of its endeavour to remain concrete, 
tended more and more to imply; but the world is ‘‘ ordered 
by number and measure,” or theoretical physics would 
not exist. Nor does it seem to me to profit much to 
anyone that the application of quantitative laws is only 
verifiable approximately; for every onward step in 
delicacy and accuracy of measurement does but tend to 
make the approximation more closely resemble exactness. 
This is strikingly true in the case of the phenomena of 
radio-activity, cathode rays, etc., where the forces en- 
countered are so great as to render possible a more accu- 
rate and a more individual or historical study of the newer 
corpuscle than of the old atom, which was only to be 
dealt with statistically. The applicability of mathe- 
matics does not depend on atoms, ether, or electrons being 
real; but it does imply that quantitative relations really 
subsist between the cosmical elements, whatever the nature 
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of these elements may be. The nineteenth century was 
an age of pertinaceous search for a quasi-material ether; 
the twentieth century has seen all such pursuits largely 
abandoned as hopeless. The attempt to picture and 
to model has given place to satisfaction with being able 
mathematically to conceive. The ether is relegated to 
the background in the most recent physical treatises, and 
only retained as a concession to the human mind’s hanker- 
ing after intelligence of the imaging kind. The mechani- 
cal theory, in its old metaphysical form, seems to be 
passing; its mathematical soul alone is immortal. 

But Nature may well be ordered by number and 
measure without being composed of soulless, lifeless, 
inert, absolutely identical particles; its elements may have 
ever so exact quantitative relations and yet at the same 
time be characterized by an indefinite number of other 
relations and qualities. Thus, that Nature is a mechan- 
ism and no more—which was the dictum of anti-theistic 
naturalism—bespeaks a standpoint which science now 
seems to have transcended; that Nature behaves much 
like a mechanism in so far as its “inorganic” realm is 
concerned, but may be very much else, and in reality al- 
together other, is the view to which the science of 
the day seems to be pointing. Indeed that, save for cer- 
tain relations which can be treated mathematically, but 
which may be even psychical in nature, the whole frame- 
work of “matter” is due simply to the nature of human 
mind, is a view now entertained by some who have whole- 
heartedly accepted the recent revolution in physics, 
brought about by the theory of relativity, as permanent. 
Whereas Descartes said: “‘Give me matter and motion 
and I will construct the universe,” the relativist, such 
as Professor Eddington, is saying: “Give me a world in 
which there are relations, and I will construct matter 
and motion.” This exponent of relativity is inclined to 
regard the physical world, 7.e., the world as constructed 
by the mechanicist, as the outcome of the human mind’s 
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craving and search for the permanent. The permanent, 
he says, may be but one element selected and attended 
to, while all the other qualities of reality are neglected; 
and physics has as yet only extracted from real Nature 
the laws which the mind has thus read into it; science 
knows the structural form of the world, not its content. 
Such views point rather to spiritualistic monadism than 
to anything comparable with the old scientific material- 
ism, and leave all the room for theistic belief that a 
theologian can desire. Naturalism was rendered possible 
by the intrinsic necessity of science to leave out of account, 
from the start, the human observer himself. It is true 
that such mechanicism became more and more unable to 
account for the observer and his mind at the finish, and 
that this impossibility was fully recognized even in the 
time of Huxley; but the new doctrine of relativity has 
turned the tables with a vengeance. For in it, science 
has come to attribute almost all the make-up of the 
perceptual world to its observers’ minds. At any rate 
those minds are real; the hitherto mechanically described 
material world is largely the outcome of their activity, 
not minds the outcome of matter. It is not perhaps 
the business of the relativist to speculate as to what are 
the terms, the existents, between which the relations, on 
which relativism concentrates, subsist. But it would 
seem that its “point-events’”” must be something very 
different from the fictional points of pure geometry, else 
the mind could not make out of them all the variety of 
sense-experience. Perhaps the relativist of the type to 
which Professor Eddington belongs is inclined to attribute 
to the mind more capacities than the psychologist can 
allow it; and certainly, if we are to avoid the extremer 
forms of subjective idealism, there must be a one-to-one 
correspondence between every distinguishable element 
in sense-perception and some element or quality in the 
real which is not due to our minds. If matter be but 
puckered space, the point-events between which space 
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and time are relations must possess a complexity of 
characters which their mathematically-sounding names 
give no hint of. However, as we have seen, all this is 
provided for by the relativist, who as physical investi- 
gator and theorist, is only interested in the one sort of 
quality or relation that is relevant to physical science, 
while he leaves abundant opening for the philosopher to 
posit such additional characters for his “reals” as phil- 
osophy may find necessary for the explanation of the 
world in terms of experience as a whole, as distinguished 
_ from the departmental and abstract knowledge of science. 
_ The theory of relativity is the greatest simplification of 
physical science since Newton, but its whole structure 
implies that the simplicity found is perfectly compatible 
with complexity and mysteriousness; its explanation is 
essentially non-mechanical, and while leaving science 
free to follow for its own convenience and its own purposes 
the mechanical method of investigation, it seems to rule 
_ out the possibility of conceiving the universe as a mechan- 
ism and no more. 

It has not been possible, within the space of this article, 
to treat of all the various currents observable in recent 
scientific literature such as affect the relations between 
science and theology. But enough has been said to 
indicate that for many years, and increasingly within the 
last few years, there has been a remarkable change of 
attitude on the part of physicists not only to the mechanical 
philosophy of naturalism, but as to the mechanical theory 
and method as used by science. The dissatisfaction has 
been occasioned in several ways: partly by the increased 
interest of men of science in the epistemological questions 
underlying the special sciences; partly by the revealed 
inadequacy of the mechanical theory itself, considered 
as a working hypothesis, to give an exhaustive and con- 
sistent summation of physical phenomena; and partly 
by the discoveries and new theories—such as the theory 
of quanta and the theory of relativity—which recent 
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years have witnessed. It has become evident to in- 
vestigators who have some interest in wider issues than 
their experimental results, that the fundamental tenets of 
mechanicism were invented for particular and special 
problems, and that the ancient hope that these might 
prove adequate to embrace all the subject-matter of 
knowledge was arbitrary from the first and must now be 
abandoned. Subjective necessity, as I have endeavoured 
myself here to show, was the mother of its invention; 
and it is but yet one more instance of man’s unbounded 
anthropomorphism. But in the person of the relativist, 
man has become aware of his anthropomorphism and of 
the breadth of its range; and the curious paradox seems 
to be established, .that, within the domain of science, 
man’s anthropomorphism has been due to the ignoring 
of himself and his own mentality. 
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Some Thoughts on Prayer-Book 
Revision 
By GILBert Cuive Binyon, M.A. 


I 


In his Preface to A Prayer-book Revised, Bishop Gore 
expresses the opinion that “we want different individuals 
to be so bold as to publish their ideas of a revised Prayer 
Book.” ‘The present article is not (I need not say) a 
response to this suggestion; but it is an attempt to deal 
with the preliminary question of principles and guiding 
ideas which, in one form or another, would necessarily 
underlie any such undertaking. 

Some of the old controversies may be said to be dying 
out or on the way to do so; and other questions are more 
pressingly claiming attention. These centre round the 
bearing of Christianity on all life and thought, on philoso- 
phy and science, on political, social and industrial affairs. 
The last mentioned of these subjects strikes the keynote 
of the following paragraphs. 

At the present time, a good many people are concerning 
themselves with this matter, and turning attention to the 
subject of the Church and Labour, in some cases taking 
up a Labour or Socialist attitude. In such cases, as I had 
occasion to say is an article which has recently appeared 
elsewhere,! one of two things is likely to happen. Owing 
to an interest in traditional Church matters, the new 
interest will in time get dropped, or else it will itself be- 
come the chief interest in such a way as to oust all else. 
This is no mere theoretical conclusion; it is a fact which 


1 The Commonwealth, Feb., 1922. 
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could unfortunately be verified in any number of in- 
stances. But for some people both of these courses are 
impossible; they cannot give up their social outlook, 
nor abandon the Church; for them a third course is 
imperatively demanded. It is that of a readjustment 
or reorientation of their Churchmanship in relation to 
their social outlook. This third course will, I think, 
commend itself to some at least, and I hope many, 
amongst the Anglicans who are associated with the 
Student Christian Movement or the League of Faith and 
Labour as well as to members of such societies as the 
Church Socialist League. No doubt at present there 
are not a great many who consciously and definitely take 
this course; but there is a growing number who do; and 
probably it finds a response in others when it is put be- 
fore them, while otherwise they would drift into one or 
other of the two alternatives just mentioned. 

It is, then, from the standpoint thus indicated that this 
article is written. It will be seen, therefore, that it is not 
so much a statement of ideas about Prayer-book revision 
in the sense meant in the quotation from Bishop Gore, as 
a contribution, with reference to one particular subject— 
Liturgical Reform—to that more: general readjustment 
or reorientation of Churchmanship which has just been 
explained. 


Il 


We take as our clue for guidance throughout the 
thought of an organic relation between religious life and 
belief and worship and the rest of life.? 

As to this, we must discriminate, of course. It would 
never do to make religious ideas as expressed in public 


*T wish to take this opportunity of acknowledging with gratitude 
the help which I have derived, ever since its first publica in 1902, 
from an article by the Rev. P. N. Waggett on The Manifold Unity 
of Christian Infe, reprinted in The Holy Eucharist (1906). The 
arrangement of the subjects here in Parts III-VII follows the 
“‘pentagon’”’ described there, 
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worship nothing but a reflection or extension of everyday 
life, a supernatural sanctioning of the activities of the 
world that says “there is no God.’ The assumption that 
society as organized today is consistent with the Kingdom 
of Heaven is one by all means to be avoided, and an ever- 
present possible source of disaster. We must, then, 
begin by explaining what, more definitely, is meant by 
this organic relation to the rest of life. 

It must mean, evidently, an obvious contact with habit- 
ual thoughts and ideals and relations with others, active 
or passive. In all these things, although everyone is not 
conscious of it, the outstanding characteristic is some- 
thing which we may briefly indicate in one word—Science. 
By this is meant, firstly, the study and investigation of 
facts of all sorts; and, secondly, the discovery of relations 
between things or persons, or between causes and effects, 
or between means and ends. Quite clearly, the relation 
between Science, so understood, and Revelation cannot 
be, on the part of us who believe in Revelation, an un- 
mixed rejection of Science altogether, nor yet an unmixed 
acceptance of everything we are told in the name of 
Science; we take up an attitude at once respectful and 
critical. 

As to the influence of scientific upon religious thought, 
no doubt, speaking philosophically, we should have to say, 
with Fr. Waggett, that “‘no revolution has taken place.’ 
But this is not a thought that can always be grasped 
immediately. The passage from the Ptolemaic outlook 
to the Copernican, and that frem the “creationist’”’ to 
the evolutionary view, was never effected without some 
more or less serious disturbance in the religious life. If 
there has been no revolution, there has been some change. 
We may say that there are three stages through which 
many or most people pass: (1) that of unquestioning 
acceptance of tradition; (2) that of rejecting, it may be 
with impatience and ridicule, in the first flush of new-won 

3 The Scientific Temper in Religion, p. 177. 
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discovery, the traditional Biblical and ecclesiastical forms 
of expression; (3) that of discovering, after all, when the 
new ideas have become thoroughly familiar and assimi- 
lated, that Revelation necessarily uses modes of expression 
suited to the times to which they belong and that no mod- 
ern form of expression could be permanent. ‘The presence 
of people in the Church, simultaneously, in all these 
stages creates a certain difficulty. While it is true, in 
the end, that no revolution has taken place, nevertheless 
the disturbances, the rejections and assimilations, the 
revision of beliefs, the changes in emphasis, do constitute 
a factor which needs to be given its due weight. 

Assuming, then, that we who believe in Revelation take 
up an ‘attitude at once respectful and critical towards 
Science, we have now to consider this attitude in more 
detail, in different departments or fields of thought and 
action, illustrating the subject by suggesting, under the 
several headings, how it bears on the topic of Prayer-book 
revision. 


Tt 


Our first heading is that of our general philosophy or 
outlook on the world, our thoughts of God and creation 
and of man’s relation to God and to Nature. No one will 
deny, probably, that the word “‘evolution”’ may fitly 
stand for what we learn from Science. But we must 
just notice that, now when the Copernican system has 
become universally adopted, it might be well if a few 
at least of our prayers in Church betrayed some conscious- 
ness of the immense vistas which modern astronomy has 
opened out, and in fact (while we are speaking of the 
physical universe) of all Nature, as well as mankind, as 
an object of Divine concern. At least one prayer in 
A Prayer-book Revised strikes this note;+ and perhaps it 
would be helpful if we could have some modernized 


4 See p. 56. 
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version, in some form or other, of the ideas contained in 
the glorious Preface in the Clementine Liturgy.® 

With reference to the influence of the idea of evolution, 
we may touch on three points: (1) the direction of the 
religious outlook, (2) the presuppositions of Redemption, 
and (8) references to the saints.® 

(1) The religious outlook is now, for many, much pre- 
occupied with the future. But this is by no means the 
case with all Church-goers. The reality of the future is a 
truth which few think it necessary to assert, because no 
one denies it. Yet it seems to play little or no part in the 
consciousness of great numbers of religious people; they 
think of the past, of the present, and of the future up to 
the end of their own life-time, but the thought of future 
generations, though it may play some part both for 
thought and action, does not seem as yet to have been 
brought very much within the sphere of the devotional 
life. But a lively and habitual consciousness of the 
reality of the future; of the generations yet unborn; 
of the growth and fulfilment of movements and tendencies 
of which we see as yet only the barest beginnings; all 
this is essential to a really modern outlook. We need to 
think, neither of the future world alone, nor only of the 
future of the world, but to find, in the opportunities 
of the present, scope for the life that is eternal. Here, 
then, is a point of obvious bearing on Prayer-book revision, 
an indication of a note that should be frequently sounded. 
Few of our collects contain this thought. 

(2) The early liturgies contain passages such as this: 
“Holy art thou . . . who madest man out of earth and 
gavest him delight in paradise, but when he transgressed 
thy commandment and fell thou didst not pass him by 
nor forsake him . . . thou calledst him by the law, thou 


5 Brightman: Eastern Liturgies, pp. 14-16. 

6 As to all these points, the reader is invited to turn to H. G. Wells’ 
Anticipations, c. ix (especially the paragraph beginning “And as 
effectually’’). 
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didst lead him by the prophets and last of all didst send 
thine only begotten Son into the world that he might 
renew thine image,” etc.’ Something of this sort, be- 
tween the Sanctus and the Consecration, would be a wel- 
come enrichment of our Liturgy. But it would be most 
dreary and depressing, if, here or in some similar case, a 
discussion were to arise on the lines “evolution or redemp- 
tion.” In a modern Prayer-book it should be possible, 
without difficulty, to assert the presuppositions of Re- 
demption within forms of expression evolutionary in 
tone, that is to say, to utter the essential thought of the 
passage quoted above while refraining from referring to 
the third chapter of Genesis as though it were history. 

(3) There is a well-known hymn which contains the 
line, ‘‘ All the saints bow down before Thee’’; in another 
version, this line appears as, “Sun and moon bow down 
before Thee.”’ The reason for this change was evidently 
some such thought as this—everything must be avoided 
which by referring to the saints in heaven might possibly 
lead to, or suggest, worship of, or prayer to, them. This 
is the particular point which has hitherto almost monopo- 
lized attention in this matter. The questions raised have 
been these: Should we pay honour to the saints, in par- 
ticular to the Blessed Virgin Mary? Should we pray to 
them by direct invocation? Should we ask God to hear 
their prayers (comprecation)? Does attention to them 
of any kind obscure our sense of God, and of Christ as 
our only Mediator and Advocate, or (alternatively) does 
it give us a social thought of Heaven and counteract indi- 
vidualism in religion? For a good many people at the 
present time, I believe and hope, all those questions are 
of little or no interest, except the last, and even that would 
need to be put rather differently. The centre of interest 
and attention has shifted; the subject is approached from 
another standpoint. The question, for those such as I 
have in mind, is whether any conception like that of the 

’ Brightman, p. 86. 
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Court of Heaven and of the saints in ordered ranks, inter- 
ceding for men on earth, does not produce a conservative 
state of mind by throwing a supernatural sanction over 
now out-worn political forms of earth, and by suggesting 
that the Church should carry on the glorious traditions of 
the past rather than turn attention to the tasks of the 
future. Two points are here involved: the imaginative 
representation of our other-world beliefs; and the back- 
ward-looking tradition-following position or the forward 
outlook. If, as to both points, we wish to take up what 
we may for this purpose call a scientific and evolutionary 
attitude, we shall do well, I think, to revive the early 
emphasis on Nature as glorifying God; to think more of 
the saints on earth than of their present state; and in so 
far as we think of this to recast, somewhat, our verbal 
representation, avoiding everything which seems to pro- 
ject into the other world political institutions and social 
forms of previous ages of this world; and, above all, to 
exercise some discrimination in our thoughts of the past 
history of the Church, recognizing to the full that “‘time 
makes ancient good uncouth,” that in order to confront 
the problems of tomorrow it may often be necessary to 
break with the traditions of yesterday. 


IV 


From this subject we pass naturally to the much larger 
and more difficult one of Church history generally, 
including all the Biblical records. 

We of the Anglican Church perhaps fail to realize how 
much emancipation we owe to the break with Rome in 
this matter, being no longer more or less committed to 
ecclesiastical miracles of a kind now generally incredible 
or to legends not now considered edifying even if true. 
But we do know something of the difficulties which arise 
as to historical matters; the Fact and Faith controversy 
is agitated amongst ourselves as well as in the Church of 
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Rome. But it is probably safe to assume that any who 
feel themselves at all concerned with Prayer-book revision 
stand fast by the historic facts of the Creed. 

We are, then, only (or chiefly*) concerned with the 
question of some Biblical matters, the relevance of which 
appears mainly in connection with the Lectionary. The 
principle of a respectful yet critical attitude to scientific 
studies would lead us to accept the assured results of the 
Higher Criticism, in such matters (for example) as the 
date of the book of Daniel and consequently its place in 
any chronologically arranged scheme of lessons, but on 
the other hand to reject any such notion (for example) 
as that the first chapter of Genesis is now worthless. But, 
as to this last point, a good case might be made out, in 
view of the stages and disturbances which many people’s 
minds go through, for providing, in the Lectionary, as 
alternatives to Genesis 1 such passages as Job 38, etc., or 
Ecclus. 17: 1-14. These examples are, of course, but two 
out of many. Fortunately for the purpose of Prayer- 
book revision, the subject belongs not so much to liturgi- 
cal fitness as to theology in general; and for this reason 
we can, with this scanty notice, go on to our next heading. 


Vv 


The assumptions made as to the nature of the Church 
and the Sacraments are, of course, necessarily of great 
importance in connection with liturgical reform. 

One effect of the natural sciences on the mind of a be- 
liever in Revelation is an added sense of the reality 
(albeit the subordinate reality) and even the sacredness 
of the material, the visible and the finite. Hearty accep- 
tance of this rules out at once any such ideas as, that 
matter is evil, that the world outside the Church is neces- 
sarily wholly given over to godlessness, that secular enter- 


®In addition might be mentioned the observance of “St. John 
ante Post. Lat.,” etc. 
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prises are of no concern to Christians, that all science and 
art of every description are nothing but vanity, and that, 
in the midst of an otherwise God-forsaken world the 
Church and the Sacraments stand as the exclusive 
channels of Divine grace. If these ideas are errors which 
modern Christians have no mind for, it might be easy to 
fall into the opposite error of finding nothing but super- 
stition in attaching especial sacredness, value and efficacy 
to the Church and Church institutions and rites, and 
supposing that everything in the world of human life is 
“of heaven.” 

The complicated mutual influence of views about the 
material world and of the philosophy of the sacraments 
is dealt with in A. V. G. Allen’s Christian Institutions 
(Book III, esp. c. 11). It is impossible here to do more 
than merely make reference to it, with the suggestion 
that what he has to say claims the attention of any who 
concern themselves with the revision of the Anglican 
prayer of Consecration. 

Throughout this whole subject, it is plain that a judi- 
cious balance, or rather “‘a costly tension,’® must be 
maintained. 

The following points seem worthy of note. In any case, 
but especially in view of the divided state of the Church, 
the idea should be avoided that the Church is a close 
corporation cut off from, and not vitally implicated in, 
the fortunes and misfortunes of humanity at large. The 
prophetic, as distinguished from the legal, standpoint 
should be better represented. The ‘“‘perils of localiza- 
tion’ with reference to the Real Presence should be 
avoided. The truth contained in extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus needs to be emphasized not by describing the 
Church as an ark of salvation from the world, but as the 
divinely appointed guardian of that Truth and Grace 
without which the world can be nothing but a clash of 


® Von Hiigel: Eternal Life, p. 103. 
10 Bishop Gore: The Body of Christ, p. 93. 
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warring interests and human society can only blindly 
stumble on in darkness. 

Few people, probably, would wish to deny the impor- 
tance of any of these points. Yet attention to them might 
necessitate revision of a kind not yet generally contem- 
plated. This may be illustrated by reference to the 
subject of the Church’s mission to the world. 

Institutional Christianity, like the institutional form of 
all other spiritual or idealist movements, is always liable 
to mistake the means for the end, to substitute the fact 
of membership in the society for devotion to the cause for 
which the society exists, or to be content with a life that 
produces leaves without fruit. 

A powerful counteragent to this tendency is to be found 
in a quickened consciousness (referred to above) of the 
reality and even sacredness of man’s life in the world in 
general, his place in the universe, owing the support of 
his life to God’s gifts through Nature, bound together 
by mutual dependence. These circumstances of man’s 
life call attention to the true nature of missionary work of 
all sorts—every endeavour for God’s Kingdom, to the 
prophetic idealism as contrasted with Judaic perversions 
of religion, to what is contained in that word Mishpat 
so prominent in Isaiah 2: ‘‘Mishpat is not only civic 
righteousness and justice, to which it is made parallel in 
this prophecy, but it is these with God behind them. On 
the one hand it is conterminous with national virtue, on 
the other it is the ordinance and will of God .... To 
establish true religion as the constitution, national duty, 
and regular practice of every people under the sun, in all 
the details of order, cleanliness, justice, purity and mercy, 
in which it had been applied to themselves,—such was 
the Service and Destiny of Israel . . . a service desir- 
able and true in itself, and needed also by humanity, but 
withal God’s Mishpat, His judgment or law.’’#! 


4G. A. Smith: Isaiah, ii, pp. 300-2. 
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Mr. Frank Lenwood’s Social Problems and the East 
has deservedly won a wide circulation. The book repre- 
sents a point of view increasingly adopted, and one 
which follows lines indicated above. But if consistently 
followed out this line might lead some of us further than 
we are prepared to go. Social problems do not exist only 
in the East and other mission-fields. Their presence 
elsewhere, in fact everywhere, makes the whole world a 
mission-field; attention is thus directed to the non- 
Christian features of what has been known as Christen- 
dom; and the whole question becomes raised as to the 
position of the Church with reference to organized public 
life in the world of today, to the various Governments, 
to preparations for war, to commercial rivalries, to ex- 
ploitation, to the control of industry, and (in general 
terms) everything that has to do with changes in the social 
order everywhere. I wish here to call attention to a 
pamphlet called White Capital and Black Slaves; ” it is 
a very appreciative notice of Mr. Lenwood’s book, but 
goes on to point out the further implications. The up- 
shot is that Prayer-book revision on the lines indicated 
would not proceed on the assumption of Missions, and 
Social questions, as two separate things, but always asso- 
ciate them with one another, seeing progress in the latter 
sphere as the outward and visible sign of progress in the 
former. 


VI 


There is a group of questions which at various times 
have occasioned controversy in the Church and which 
all spring from the expression in words of a fundamental 
fact in the inner experiences of the spiritual life, namely, 
the simultaneous presence of a sense of peace and of con- 
flict, of rest in God and spiritual combat. 


122 Published by the Reformers’ Book Shop, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow. 
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The discussions about the one sufficient Sacrifice of 
Christ and the sacrifice of the Mass; about justification 
by faith only and the necessity of works; about assur- 
ance, and the working out of our salvation in fear and 
trembling; about the Finished Work of the Atonement 
and the Kingdom of Heaven; about predestination, 
total depravity, and election or free-will; about sacra- 
mental grace and faith in the recipient;—all these can 
(in part, at least) be considered as diverse forms of one 
question, How can we cast our care upon God without 
becoming careless? In the various discussions just 
referred to the thought first mentioned expresses the 
Divine element in salvation, the second thought expresses 
human responsibility. It is worth noticing that neither 
series of thoughts is wholly “Catholic” or “‘ Protestant,” 
—a circumstance which warns us against the use of these 
alternative phrases. 

As before, there must be a “costly tension,’—war with 
evil, peace in God; rest and unrest; zeal for righteousness 
and freedom from burdensomeness. We need, here as 
elsewhere, “‘a wide variety of language,’’™ reflecting the 
varied modes of thought in Scripture. 

If space permitted, this subject might be illustrated 
with reference to Sacrifice and Communion;“ but we 
will be content to notice one point which seems to demand 
attention. In some quarters prayers are made use of 
which refer to the “‘merits” of the saints. This is, as 
Article XIV points out, contrary to Gospel teaching. It 
originated in an error of the utmost significance and im- 
portance, namely, that there is “‘a limit to human obli- 
gation.” This is a thoroughly individualistic notion, 


8 Bishop Gore: The Body of Christ, p. 93. 

“I may be allowed to make a reference to an article of my own in 
Tue Constructive QuaRTERLY (Sept., 1920) on “The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and Citizenship.” 

® A.V. G. Allen: Christian Institutions, p. 422. 
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quite out of harmony with the best aspiration of today, 
which reaches out indefinitely towards the future of 
humanity. It would not be surprising if it were found 
that those amongst us who adopt the doctrine are also 
social and political reactionaries. 


Vil 


This brings us to our last topic—that of the social out- 
look. It would take us too far afield to attempt a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of “Science” in this connection, 
and we can only say here that we may accept from 
scientific ways of thinking, not only (as explained above 
in Part IL) a sense of reality of the future and of our posi- 
tion as trustees of coming generations, but also a recogni- 
tion of the truth contained in determinist ideas, whether 
associated with psychology or economics. What we 
insist on from the side of Revelation, as against some views 
which claim to be scientific, is a Divine Purpose. 

With these thoughts in mind, let us enter on our subject, 
considering first the question of 

(1) Areas of Social Consciousness. This question is of 
_ particular importance for those who take the line men- 
tioned at the outset (Part I)—that of adherence at once 
to Christianity and to Labour and Socialist ideas. Unless 
we are content to live in compartments, we cannot escape 
a certain sense of being rather ill at ease, not quite at home 
and in our element, with reference to both the organiza- 
tions which represent our beliefs and ideals. We cannot 
escape the consciousness that many of our fellow Church- 
people are political and social reactionaries, to whom we 
are very much opposed in our capacity of adherents of 
the Labour and Socialist Movement. Nor can we for- 
get that in this Movement are some who are opposed to 
Religion, while those (and they are not a few) who are 
Christian believers do not, in any large numbers, worship 
with us in church. In proportion to the strength of our 
allegiance to the position we have taken up, we shall feel 
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some sense of distraction: should we think of ourselves 
as Church-people, marked off from the rest of the world, 
to whom we send missions? or as Labour people and 
Socialists, as distinguished from supporters of capitalism, 
amongst whom we carry on propaganda work? 

The question is, really, of importance for all. In the 
collects and other prayers, how should the word “we” be 
understood? Does it mean ‘“‘we who are met together 
here and now’? or “‘we of this parish or congregation, 
whether present or absent’’? or “‘we of the Church of 
England’’? or “‘we Christians”? or “we of this town, or 
city”? or “we Englishmen’’? or “we of the British Em- 
pire’? or “we Europeans, or White men’’? or “we Na- 
tives’’? 

It is detachment we need; a standpoint at once more 
individual and more social. 

The dominant thought, surely, should be that of the 
kingdom of God over against the kingdoms of the world,— 
of Christ, crucified, risen, and ascended, and mankind in 
general,—the word “we” expressing a sense of companion- 
ship in working for Christ’s kingdom in the world of men, 
a sense of indefinitely extending solidarity. 

The bearing of this on Prayer-book revision appears in 
the prayers concerning political affairs. The use of the 
Anglican Prayer-book is not confined to the British Em- 
pire, but its language assumes that its use is limited to 
the realm of the King of England. Moreover, in the 
Litany, and elsewhere, the Prayer-book appears to assume 
unconditional support for this monarch. 

But the prayer of believers in the Holy Catholic Church 
should be universal in its outlook. “The Roman Liturgy, 
like everything that is Roman, faces a universal horizon: 
it conceives the Church as adequate to the orbis terrarum, 
and consequently shrinks from every nationalist expres- 
sion which would lower the ‘body of Christ’? to the 
measure of a national Church. The Canon of the Mass 
provides for the mention of the King, but that mention is, 
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so to say, neutralized by the mentions which precede and 
follow it: . . . tibi offerimus pro Ecclesia tua,” ete. 

This is a much neglected aspect of Prayer-book revision. 

I do not think it is going too far to say that those whose 
one idea of improving on the present Prayer-book is to 
insert bits out of the Roman rite,—a practice which has 
in places “developed until there seems to be not so much 
a parsing of the English liturgy with passages from the 
Roman liturgy, as the use of the Roman liturgy with some 
passages from the English liturgy substituted or inter- 
polated,”"’—and who nevertheless ignore this point, are 
Anglo-Roman without being Catholic. 

(2) If we adopt a detached standpoint,—that of mem- 
bership in the Body of Christ, that of the heavenly citizen- 
ship,—we must consider the nature of the social ideals 
which correspond to this standpoint. This should be no 
very difficult matter. The Biblical teaching plainly sets 
before us an ideal social life of righteousness and peace; 
it declares the essential wrongness of society to be re- 
vealed in the existence of riches-and-poverty; it pro- 
nounces, not for competition, but for co-operation; not 
for the accumulation of riches, but for service; not for 
domination, but for spiritual equality. 

Some real difficulty, no doubt, does arise, when we pass 
from ends to means, from ideals to the modes and methods 
of realization. On this subject we shall have something to 
say directly. But it needs to be asked, whether the true 
Biblical social ideals are those which animate Church- 
people generally; whether, on the contrary, it is not 
widely assumed that the capitalist wage-system is in the 
nature of things; whether, if these ideals are accepted, 
their implications are recognized and faced. It will be 
no gain if a revised Prayer-book takes for granted the 
permanence of present-day un-Christian social relation- 


My Mer. Batiffol: The Catholic Church and War (in Tue Construc- 
TIVE QUARTERLY, March, 1915). 
17T. A. Lacey: Liturgical Interpolations, p. v. 
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ships, even if it also takes it for granted that all relation- 
ships must be “‘ Christianized.” 

The following quotation will be appropriate here; it 
is from an article (unfortunately not signed) which 
appeared in the Crusader for Nov. 18, 1921. 


“There is no good reason why we should not pray for the Washing- 
ton Conference, but it is certain that our doing so will be interpreted 
as indicating a certain measure of belief in the sincerity and peace- 
loving character of General Foch, Admiral Beatty, Mr. Lloyd George 
and the other delegates to Washington. This will be more clearly 
seen when we consider the absence of ‘calls to prayer’ on behalf of 
institutions and assemblies not representative of the present order. 
So far as the present writer can remember, there has been, during the 
whole time the Soviet Government has been struggling to replace one 
of the bloodiest and most tyrannical of Governments, no sign that the 
Churches regarded it as a suitable object of intercession. No call to 
prayer has been issued on behalf of a movement which has been 
described by an impartial observer, as the ‘most idealistic since the 
time of Christ.” When the Council for Action was formed to use the 
power of the British Labour Party to prevent war with Russia, no 
‘call’ was issued by the leaders of the religious world. Neither the 
Archbishop of Canterbury nor the Nonconformist divines have ever — 
formulated a prayer on behalf of the Third or even the Second Inter- 
national, yet these bodies were at least as well adapted to secure a 
world-peace as the Washington Conference or the League of Nations. 
There can be no doubt that these recurring requests for special inter- 
cessions issued by religious bodies carry with them a certain measure 
of endorsement, and however anxious one may be that every effort 
to bring peace should succeed, and however strong may be one’s 
faith in the power of prayer, it is certainly difficult for some of us, 
under the circumstances, to lend ourselves to the methods employed 
by the promoters of these schemes of united prayer. The war found 
nation praying against nation. Today we are insidiously exploiting 
the faith of the Church on behalf of class institutions and movements.” 


(3) This brings us to the subject of Utopianism and the 
scientific spirit and method. 

Belief in the Incarnation makes it impossible for us 
to be among those who despair of humanity, and also to 
be among those shallow optimists who expect the Brother- 
hood of Man without people repenting and being born 
anew. ‘The Gospel speaks to us of conversion and of a 
regenerate humanity. 

The Church is not committed to Utopianism; there is 
plenty of justification in the Bible for the scientific spirit 
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which assumes that the majority of people will continue 
to behave as they have done in the past. Yet it is the 
opposite thought that the Church stands for in the world, 
and in the public prayers the assumption is that if the 
governments of the world of today are not already ani- 
mated by a Christian spirit they may at any time become 
so. This introduces, not only for Labour and Socialist 
people but also for all who are not supporters of whatever 
Government happens to be in power, a certain unreality 
into our Church prayers. I give here another quotation, 
this time from a letter to the Challenge. My object in 
making these quotations is to show that these difficulties 
are felt and being thought over, and constitute a factor 
which much needs to be taken into account in Prayer-book 
revision, although little or nothing has as yet been written 
about it in discussions of the subject. 


“For how many generations now have we not been praying ‘that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety may be 
established among us for all generations’ without any apparent effect? 
May I suggest three reasons why this prayer has been, and must be, 
a failure? 

(1) None of us believed that, by the endeavours of any parliament 
we have hitherto had, things would be ordered and settled upon the 
best and surest foundations, etc. I ask, can any honestly say that 
they have expected any such thing? I doubt it. Obviously no 
prayer can be ‘answered’ under such circumstances. 

(2) We have not generally realized that, in praying for peace and 
happiness, truth and justice to be established, we were, or ought to 
have been, praying for revolution; and most of us have not seriously 
wanted or looked for such a revolution. (Of course, by ‘revolution’ 
I do not mean violence and bloodshed, but the metanoia of the New 
‘Testament, such a radical change of attitude in the public mind as 
would turn the world upside down and establish justice and peace.) 

(3) Our Parliament is an institution of ‘this world,’ founded on 
conflicting ‘interests,’ disagreement and strife, not on fellowship 
and therefore, as an instrument of real justice, might be said to be 
‘past praying for,’ though I confess I do not quite like to think that. 
We never know what the Spirit cannot do. 

Of this, however, we may be certain (may we not?), namely, that 
unless we realize the need of metanoia (revolution of mind), and believe 
in its possibility, nay, its certainty, of attainment, we cannot have ite 
and that without it we cannot have peace and happiness, truth and 
justice (to say nothing of religion and piety) established among us at 
all—Yours, ete., Arthur St. John.” 
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Surely, with respect to all this, we need to have a gen- 
eralized outlook, for which “Parliament” or other words 
do not mean particular individuals at a given moment 
but simply indicate ordered social change. 

This Utopian tone assumes a great deal; it asks, not only 
the substance of the petition itself, but also, as a condition 
of its being answered, a fundamental change of mind in 
those who are being prayed for, a reversal of their policy, 
—or it may do so. 

However suitable this type of prayer may be and (I 
think) is for the set public prayers of the Church,—which 
despairs of no man, which stands for the power of the 
Spirit and for miracles of grace,—it cannot be considered 
as adequately expressing the prayer-aspirations which 
Church people ought to have. There ought to be, in 
addition to prayers of this type with their Utopian tone, 
other prayers of a different sort, more consonant with our 
habitual ways of thinking of political, social and industrial 
change. Prayers of both these types seem to be needed; 
the former to widen out and give buoyancy to the scien- 
tific and realistic spirit; the latter to give strength and 
concentration to the Utopian spirit. As to the nature 
of the latter, the prayers of the second type, which assume 
a minority position or rather a missionary one, we get to 
the difficulty mentioned above, the question of the rela- 
tion of definite policies and programmes to the general 
idea of righteousness. How far should we make our 
prayers for Christ’s Kingdom into prayers for the success 
of action along the particular lines which are best in our 
judgment? No doubt there is no real “‘answer’”’ to this 
question. But we can at least say this, that a revised 
Prayer-book should recognize the anti-Christian nature of 
modern civilization and should contain prayers of both 
types described above, the one assuming the imminent 
possibility of miracles of grace, the other assuming that 
the Christianizing of society is a process continually going 
forward, the work of people carrying on a campaign to 
that end. 
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Dye tive. (BRINK, 31)... 
University of Utrecht. 


The study of religions in its present form dates from 
the second half of the nineteenth century (Max Miller, 
C. P. Tiele, E. Guimet, etc.). Here the term “present 
form’’ means the unbiassed study of other than Biblical 
religions, the study aiming at a purely scientific investi- 
gation of the so-called heathen religions, apart from 
private opinion upon the subject. 

Previously there had, of course, been a certain knowl- 
edge of these religions, for the Fathers of the Church 
give many proofs of their knowledge of foreign beliefs 
and religious practices, but their interest is of a peculiar 
character: they record these strange things only to com- 
bat and reject them as mere superstitions. In spite of 
their scanty knowledge the many similarities between 
Christian and heathen practices were not hidden from 
them, but they explained them by saying that the devil 
himself imitated Christian beliefs. And till now most 
orthodox people have been satisfied with the opinion 
that all heathen religions are degenerations of the original, 
pure religion, and that the cause of this degeneration is 
the sinful heart of man. 

To the great mass of people who read newspaper re- 
ports of the manners and customs of the denizens of 
Central Africa, Australia and ancient Egypt, the religions 
of these tribes and peoples are nothing but an interesting 
collection of rariora and curiosa. 

But there has meanwhile arisen an entirely new science 
—the history of religion, first studied by fits and starts 
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but soon aided and upheld by the new discoveries of 
philology, ethnology and archeology. Watched with dis- 
trustful eyes, it started with great force and energy, and 
developed into one of the most important sciences of the 
history of human culture. In 1893, the year of the 
Chicago Congress, this science had yet to find its groping 
way, but now it is pursuing a steady course, conquering 
little by little whatever comes in its way. 

That most orthodox people looked askance at this new 
science is conceivable when we take into account that the 
study of the history of religions was in most cases begun 
by men who were not Christians in the true sense of the 
word. ‘Their study had, therefore, a levelling effect: all 
religions are true, all religions have the same -right to 
exist, all religions are nothing but varying aspects of the 
supernatural world; the many religions are to be regarded 
as the many languages: each people has its own. So 
each religion has its special task—to satisfy the religious 
need of a certain people under certain conditions, etc. 

There is some truth in these last words: every religion 
is a stretching forth of human hands toward heaven to 
reach the Eternal World. When we see the heathen all 
over the world so doing, and regard their action in this 
light, seeing the many cruel and painful things they 
impose on themselves, and how they wait upon the 
Powerful, it is impossible to escape the deep impression 
that the religion of the heathen is a serious matter, as 
serious as our own. It may be said that it is an error, 
but not that it is play. Behind their religious sayings 
and doings there lies a deep and strong religious need 
which is not to be denied. 

As to the substantial character of this religious need 
many answers are given. Here we touch the question 
of the essence of religion in general. To find an answer 
many scholars resolved to appeal to a religious province 
in which they thought to find religion in its simplest 
form: this would, of course, at the same time be 
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the oldest form of religion, the religion of prehistoric 
man. But the material for the study of this province 
being very scanty, and in view of its atomistic character 
rather uncertain, scholars found another province where 
religion seemed to exist in a simple form—the modern, 
so-called “primitive” peoples. They have the advantage 
of being within reach of the modern scholar who can attend 
their religious practices and imagine that he is attending 
the practices of a primitive people, whereas for most of 
them it goes without saying that these rude tribes are 
primitie. Nevertheiess, in many cases this hypothesis 
is a mistake; in religion not only evolution is bewildering 
but devolution also. Anyhow the religion of many 
savage tribes is much more complicated than some scholars 
would believe. 

But apart from this difficulty, it is not true that the 
very essence of a living organism—such as is religion— 
is best studied in its undeveloped, primitive and so-called 
original form. The very essence of an oak tree is not to 
be studied in the acorn but in the oak tree. The very 
essence of a philosopher such as Diogenes, is not to be 
studied in the embryo, but in the full-grown man, the 
developed philosopher. The examination of the embryo 
of Diogenes would not bring to light a great difference 
from the embryo of the cooper who made his tub. The 
very essence of the philosopher and of the cooper become 
clear gradually. In a living organism the substantial 
characteristics grow clearer as development progresses. 
And, meanwhile, subordinate characteristics are sup- 
pressed. Those elements which prove essential at the 
highest stage of development in an organism may be 
regarded as essential in a lower stage. 

In the most highly developed religions, such as Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, one of the most intrinsic elements 
is the idea of redemption. That idea permeates Christi- 
anity in all its forms and is its mainspring. It is also the 
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central thought of Buddhism, though in a very different 
sense. 

When taken in its widest sense redemption lies at the 
heart of all religions. It is with intention that we do not 
say the idea of redemption, since in religiosis many active 
elements belong to the subliminal province of the human 
mind. So the trend to redemption lies at the root of 
all the religious life of all peoples, expressed in as many 
forms as there are religions. 

The classification of religions into natural religions, 
religions of law and religions of redemption, by W. Bousset 
in his Wesen der Religion seems to me to be incorrect, 
since all religions bear on redemption in one sense or 
another. 

When it is said that religion is contact with the invisible 
world, it must be asked why men have in all ages thirsted 
for that contact. To this many answers may be made. 
One is that in all ages men have felt that this visible 
world and its occurrences are due to invisible forces re-_ 
siding in or behind or above visible things. So man, 
with all his hopes and fears, feels himself dependent on 
these invisible forces, which may be represented as per- 
sonal or impersonal. Thus man, in his needs and desires, 
seeks a way to that invisible world that he may find help 
in his struggle for life and be saved from all that hinders 
his happiness. 

This need of redemption is so essential in all religious 
life that we are justified in saying that it is the religion in 
the religions. 

It is clear that the means of which man avails himself, 
and the way he takes to acquire redemption depend on 
his aspect of life and his culture spiritually. 

We will now review some groups of religions in order 
to ascertain the special features of the need of redemption 
ineach. First, we have the savage peoples, the so-called 
primitives. Primitive man lives in a narrow circle; 
the world he is acquainted with is limited to the surface 
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of things; in and behind the visible things that move 
and live he surmises awful and mysterious forces, ranging 
from a distinctly personal to a dim impersonal character. 
In this invisible world all possibilities, such as happiness 
and misery, are hidden from primitive man, he never 
knows which may overwhelm him on the morrow. 

Then, too, for him happiness and misery are limited 
to the present world; and though death is not the absolute 
end of his existence, the hereafter is too indefinite to be 
worthy of the name of life, and his conception of what 
comes after death is too vague to have place among his 
real ideas. 

So his whole attention is concentrated on this visible 
world and this earthly life, and his contact with the 
mysterious world of gods and demons is for the purpose 
of gaining help to overcome the difficulties of this hard 
life. 

This being so, it is not astonishing that primitive man 
invokes his gods and goddesses in peculiar instances 
only: when he is in trouble or when he stretches out his 
hands to things he cannot attain by ordinary means. 
His religion is not uninterrupted communion with the 
gods, it is atomistic and fragmentary. When things go 
smoothly in his daily life there is no religion, since his 
religion is chiefly a means of avoiding the hindrances in 
life. 'To become free from such hindrances is the redemp- 
tion he seeks by means of religious acts. 

Thus his redemption has no connection with his moral 
or spiritual condition, redemption is not the result of an 
inner conversion or spiritual renewal; it is the removal 
of physical impediments, such as illness, death, bad crops, 
misfortune, etc. It may be called redemption, if this 
term is used in its widest sense. 

We come, then, to the great nations of antiquity, 
Egypt and Babylon. And in regard to the topic under 
discussion we find a deep congeniality with these primitive 
peoples. At first sight it is as if we have before us an 
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utterly different world of thought and feeling. The 
words and terms we find in Babylonian and Egyptian 
religious literature show great similarity to those of the 
Holy Scriptures. Sin and forgiveness, expiation and rec- 
onciliation, love and grace are spoken of. Indeed, we 
are here on a higher plane of religious sentiment, but if 
we examine these words and expressions and take a sur- 
vey of the whole sphere of religious life and practice, it 
is quite clear that these religions do not reach beyond the 
confines of nature. 

The gods are the powers of nature; the sun and moon, 
lightning, vegetation, etc., are their manifestations, and 
their moral characteristics are derived from and are con- 
nected with natural phenomena. Sin consists in violating 
the natural order maintained by the gods. This order is 
constantly violated by inimical agents who take sudden 
possession of man, and make him sick or cause him to 
withstand the gods. Such a man is then a sinner. Sin 
is, therefore, not an ethical but a physical evil; or, prop- 
erly speaking, it is a combination of the two, the physical 
and the ethical elements not being discriminated. A 
sinner is regarded as being affected by a contagious 
bacillus, and he is, therefore, cured by its eradication 
with magic formule and practices. His redemption has 
nothing to do with repentance or forgiveness or conversion 
or any inner process; it is a mere outward act to deliver 
him from physical obstacles. A healthy and happy man 
is considered as being in full harmony with the course of 
nature and with the gods. Redemption is the removal of 
natural or demoniacal disturbances in life. 

Buddhism shows quite a different religious aspect; for 
with Buddhism worldly existence is an evil. The world 
is without permanence or purpose, other than that of ex- 
piation; for all life is suffering. Birth is suffering, old age 
is suffering, illness is suffering, death is suffering. And 
since life consists in these, life is inherently worthless 
and evil, All the so-called pleasures, like everything 
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else in existence, are transitory and unreliable, subject to 
destruction. But, further than this, all temporary joys 
are illusory, and bring disgust in the end. Whatever is, 
is evil. 

Now this transitory world would not cause us suffering 
if we did not cling to it by means of our senses. But 
our senses make us greedy of life. That which makes us 
suffer is the will to live. The way of escape is not easy. 
Death is not a cessation of existence; it is only a passing 
from one existence to another. He who dies while the 
will to live is in him, lives again, since the will to live is 
as a germinating grain of corn. 

Thus the only way to redemption is to extinguish the 
will to live. The road to salvation is, therefore, monastic; 
men must leave the world if they would escape suffering 
and be truly happy. But to escape the world is to escape 
from the body, since the body is part of the world; the 
body is “‘a nest of disease”’ and the seat of desire. Thus 
the body, with its affections, must be destroyed. From 
affection spring grief and fear. He who is without af- 
fection knows neither grief nor fear. Generally speaking 
it is at least a cessation of conscious individual existence. 


Set free from bonds, happy and void of longing, 
Him gods and men, here on this earth or yonder, 
Or in the heavens, in every sphere of being, 
Seeking they seek vainly, they will not find him. 


Then the burden of life is laid down, it is the complete 
absence of passion, the cessation, renunciation, relinquish- 
ment, forsaking and non-adoption of desire. 


He who this heavy load lays down, 
Nor any other taketh up, 

By extirpating all desire 

Shall hunger lose, Nirvana gain. 


Such a man is a saint. He is free from suffering, since 
suffering is closely connected with the body by its desires 
and longing for life. The body is regarded as an open 
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wound, anointed with ointment, smeared with oil and 
bandaged with a strip of cloth. 

This monstrous wound hath outlets nine, 

A damp, wet skin doth clothe it o’er; 


At every point this unclean thing 
Exudeth nasty, stinking smells. 


Complete redemption is deliverance from all this, the 
extinction of lust and desire, of aversion and pain. 

This theory opens the way to many high and lofty 
moral ideas. In Buddhism much place is devoted to a 
recommendation of kindness and friendliness and readi- 
ness to help and cheerfulness. But these virtues are only 
virtues in so far as they are useful in subduing lust and 
desire; they are not virtues of themselves, they are only 
means. In characterizing the idea of redemption in 
Buddhism we find it as a physical process brought about 
by means of moral and mental effort; man must be de- 
livered from physical existence, not from moral failings. 
Man as he is, is good, but being enclosed in “the nest of 
misery,’ he must be freed of his heavy and rough en- 
cumbrances which make his life a hell. The whole of 
Buddhist religion hinges on this idea. 

Now we come to the religion which is said to stand on 
the highest moral level next to Christianity: the religion 
of Zoroaster or Parsism. 

According to Zoroaster, in the beginning of all things 
there were two primal spirits, the Good and the Bad. 
They were twins, and from the beginning they were in 
conflict; the Good Spirit created life, and the Evil Spirit 
countered by creating non-life. Thus all the world is 
made up of two opposing forces, the Good and the Evil. 
The Good Spirit is the Spirit of Mazda, the Evil Spirit 
is the Druj, the Lie or Deceit. Each is surrounded by 
a number of angels, those of the realm of the Good Spirit 
being known as Amesha Spentas, while the chief followers 
of Druj are Evil Thought, Violence and Heresy. 

Now the task of men—who are created by Mazda as 
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independent agents, endowed with free will—is to help 
the Good Spirit in his fight against evil by combatting 
or converting the followers of Druj, until the world shall 
be cleansed of sin. The followers of Mazda accomplish 
this by their good deeds, words and thoughts. According 
to Parsism, the good things whereby they overcome evil 
are: the care and protection of herds and cattle, the cul- 
tivation of the fields, the enjoining upon the faithful of 
irrigation and the slaying of harmful beasts, creations of 
the Evil Spirit, that would injure the crops. The follow- 
ers of Druj are foes of cattle breeding, laying waste the 
pastures and injuring the cows. So the faithful deal 
justly in order to preserve themselves and their flocks 
from their temporal and spiritual enemy. 

Meanwhile the faithful are constantly looking forward 
to the day when the Evil Spirit will be wholly defeated 
and subjected. Then the regeneration of the world will 
come, and in this process Zoroaster termed himself 
Saoshyant or the future Deliverer, almost Saviour, and 
he bestowed this title on those who were already or 
should later become active in the process. 

Thus in Parsism man is not saved, but he is the saviour 
of the physical and moral world. From the beginning 
he strives with the Good against the Evil, and his reward 
is bliss. 

It is not to be denied that this religion operates with 
moral conceptions of a high order, but its idea of re- 
demption is less anthropological than cosmical: the process 
of redemption has not its centre in the human mind but 
in nature. Man, as he is, goes to ““heaven”’ without any 
moral or spiritual change. 

In Greece the idea of redemption is seen in its clearest 
and most complete form in the so-called mysteries. The 
Platonic idea of the soul is the background: man’s soul 
is caged in the material world and in this prison loses its 
original vigour and power. ‘The soul itself is godly by 
nature, it is not to be improved or renewed, but it is to be 
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freed from its shell. This process is accomplished by 
means of mysterious ceremonies, the implicit idea of 
the formule used, e.g., in the Mithraic mysteries, being 
that the human soul is buried in the material world and 
by regeneration must arrive at resurrection. ‘The means 
whereby this resurrection is brought about vary, but all 
agree in this that the soul itself is not in need of renewal, 
at best it must be cleansed of earthly stains. The re- 
deemed soul is the same as the unredeemed, the only dif- 
ference is that it is no longer a prisoner. | 

All these religions agree in this—that they strive to 
deliver man from evil, and also in the fact that the evil 
from which man is delivered is not an element of himself, 
but is something external. Redemption, therefore, 1s 
not an ethical process in the proper sense of the word, 
although ethical agencies are set to work to deliver man. 
Nowhere has it the character of an inner conversion, be- 
cause the very nature of sin as a moral and psychical - 
defect is not discerned. ‘Thus sin is stamped out as an 
infectious bacillus, or cast off as an article of dress, or 
broken as a nutshell. All heathen religions, however 
great their relative differences may be, consider man as 
in harmony with himself. 

The Christian conception of salvation is entirely differ- 
ent from all these. The point de départ is the love of 
God (John 3:16). The manifestation of God’s love in 
the heart of man is the Kingdom of God that is to come. 
The best proof that this religion is wholly individual and 
personal is that the beginning of Christianity was not a 
““mass movement,” but was based on personal contact 
with Jesus. His words and conduct brought His disci- 
ples into the sphere of that righteous Kingdom. So they 
underwent a slow and largely unconscious revolution in 
thought and inner feeling, and conceived a deeper insight 
into the very nature of salvation. They heard Him pray, 
they saw His sorrow and agony, they witnessed His ter- 
rible death, they met Him after His resurrection. It is 
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difficult to sound their change of mind in all these things. 
But the evidence thereof is seen in the New Testament: 
it is the consciousness of the forgiveness of God and son- 
ship toward Him. The Kingdom of God has come into 
their hearts and they bear witness thereof. 

One of the consequences of their contact with Jesus 
was the deepening of their conception of sin. Just as we 
see the atoms of dust in the beams of the sun shining in 
the room by reason of the more intense light, so they re- 
ceived a clearer insight into the very nature of sin as an 
arbitrary turning away from the love of God, yea, as 
hatred of Him. 

On this ground the Christian Church has based its 
theory of redemption. All men belong to a world of sin. 
Man lives in alienation from God, not as a kind of divine 
being ensnared in the material but as a wicked-minded 
creature who disobediently turns away from God, his 
creator. All are morally corrupt; salvation, operative 
as a force, means moral transformation, inner renewal. 
These terrible facts of human moral decay and impo- 
tence form a link in the conception of divine grace. 
Moreover, this sinful state has fettered man so that he 
cannot deliver himself even though he would. This state 
is already in the New Testament called the state of 
death. Salvation, therefore, means deliverance from the 
thraldom of death, this term being used in a moral 
sense. And deliverance therefrom is called the new 
birth, in order to explain its radical character. 

While in heathen religions man thinks of matter from 
which he desires to be freed, in one way or another, 
the Christian thinks of moral evil working through the 
lower nature but not identical with it, and from this evil 
he knows he can be delivered only by an act of God. 
Already in his earthly life he knows by experience the 
efficacy of that power, and he expects a day of complete 
vindication, the glorious day of the Lord, when all his 
sin shall be blotted out. 
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Now there is something in this scheme that goes be- 
yond the limits of the New Testament. But the cen- 
tral idea is that, in Jesus, God works out the salvation 
of man to its glorious consummation. And this salva- 
tion is, it must be granted, also a deliverance from suf- 
fering, but only as a consequence of deliverance from 
sin, the word being here used in its moral sense only. 

Thus in Christianity the moral point of view is cen- 
tral, religion is wholly interwoven with morality in a 
way we find nowhere else. And the idea of redemption 
being one of the principal elements in religion, Chris- 
tianity seems to have a peculiar place among the reli- 
gions: none penetrates so deep into the human heart 
and seizes so energetically on all human faculties as does 
Christianity, and this quality marks it as a regenerating 
power of incomparable value. 

There is a curious thing to be remarked in regard to 
the purely moral and spiritual character of the concep- 
tion of redemption in Christianity. There is no other 
religion in which morality and piety are so completely 
free from physical bondage and have reached such an 
independent character in their relations to the material 
life. Everywhere disease and misery are the signs of im- 
perfect redemption, physical welfare being an element 
thereof. According to the Christian conception, a man 
enduring many years of suffering and sickness can enjoy 
the full blessings of his redemption and bear his suffer- 
ings patiently. 

But although in Christianity the religious life is wholly 
separate from and independent of the physical life, nev- 
ertheless there is no other religion that does so much 
justice to the earthly life. No other religion has so ener- 
getically promoted human culture: the Christian peoples 
are the peoples of culture. Christianity has vindicated 
its own substantial place in relation to the earthly life, 
not as its foe, but as its partner, each maintaining its 
own character and field of work. 
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In course of time culture, the foster-child of Chris- 
tianity, grew up and became strong and withstood its 
foster-mother. This conflict injured the two opposing 
forces and still injures them. On the other hand, the 
mingling of the two has the same effect. The Christian 
religion, seeking worldly power, and in order to attain it 
siding with ‘“‘worldly”’ tendencies, maims itself and vio- 
lates the most delicate elements in the religious life. 
Just because the moral character of the Christian re- 
ligion is so sublime, its adherents should have an open 
eye for the danger of doing it injury by a heedless life. 
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Bishop Handley Moule of 
Durham 


By Evcene Stock, D.C.L. 


[The life of Bishop Moule is to be published this year by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. His early life, and his work 
at Cambridge, are described by an old pupil and fellow- 
worker, Canon J. Battersby Harford, of Ripon; and the 
Episcopate by Canon F. C. Macdonald, Vicar of West Hartle- 
pool, County of Durham. The present writer has been 
allowed to see the forthcoming work, and much in this article 
is derived from it.] 


When, in 1910, the ever-memorable Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Conference left a Continuation Committee to 
carry on the work of co-operation and combination which 
it had so hopefully begun under the leadership of Dr. 
John R. Mott and Mr. J. H. Oldham, that Committee 
arranged to meet in England for its first full meeting in 
May, 1911; and this meeting was held at Auckland Cas- 
tle, the residence of the Bishop of Durham.! 

That Bishop was the late Dr. Handley Moule; and as 
the Editor of Tor ConstrRucTIVE QUARTERLY was one of 


1The American members of the Continuation Committee had 
written to England asking if it were possible to meet in one of the 
episcopal palaces, say Lambeth or Fulham or Bishopthorpe or Auck- 
land Castle or Farnham Castle. The present writer, who was the 
recipient of this suggestion, felt that the loan of one of these houses 
in or near London was impossible in the month of May; but he 
ventured to sound the Archbishop of York. A most cordial reply 
came from Dr. Lang, who would have gladly received the Committee 
if Bishopthorpe had not been already engaged for another gathering. 
The Bishop of Durham was then written to, and at once offered a 
joyful welcome. All the ten members from the United States and 
Canada came over again; and those from the Continent also at- 


tended. ‘The principal absentee was Bishop Talbot of Winchester, 
who was ill. 
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the American representatives who again crossed the At- 
lantic to attend, it seems appropriate that a slight sketch 
of Dr. Moule’s career and character should appear in 
these pages. 

Handley Carr Glyn Moule was the youngest of seven 
brothers, sons of the Vicar of Fordington in the county 
of Dorset. All the other six made their mark in life. 
Two were missionaries in China for half a century, one 
of them being a Bishop there for half that time. An- 
other was Senior Classic at Cambridge, and eventually 
became Senior Fellow and President of Corpus Christi 
College. Their father and mother were both striking 
personalities. The Rev. Henry Moule was Vicar of 
Fordington for fifty years, and was not only an exem- 
plary pastor spiritually, but also effected notable im- 
provements in the social and physical conditions of the 
parish, particularly through his resolute struggle with the 
cholera epidemic which twice decimated his people in 
the middle years of the century; and his name is still 
associated with certain new and effective methods of 
sanitation. His wife, too, gave herself, body, soul and 
spirit, to the motherly care, not of the seven sons only, 
or of the pupils educated with them at the Vicarage, but 
of the working people of the parish.’ 

Handley, who was born in 1841, was a delicate child; 
but he gained strength as the years of his boyhood went 
by, and he joined his brothers heartily in various ath- 
let'ic exercises, as well as in the classical studies that at- 
tracted them all. The best English literature became 
familiar to him, while both Pauline teaching and the lan- 
guage in which it is preserved were fastened on his mind 
by such exercises as learning by heart the Ephesian and 

2'The Rev. Henry Moule was the original of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
“Mr. Clare,” the Vicar of “Emminster,” in Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 
drawn by the novelist as representing the old Evangelical clergyman 
of eighty years ago. The Cambridge son, the “Rev. Cuthbert 


Clare,” is Handley Moule. Of course, they are only individual 
sketches. ‘The story itself is entirely independent. 
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Philippian Epistles in the original Greek. He went up 
to Cambridge in his eighteenth year, without the advan- 
tage of a Public School education; but he quickly made 
his mark, being elected a Foundation Scholar of Trinity 
in his second year, and winning both College and Uni- 
versity prizes,—among them two of Sir W. Browne’s 
Medals for Latin Odes and Greek Epigrams, and the 
Carus Greek Testament prize. In 1864 he was brack- 
eted Second Classic with F. W. H. Myers; the Senior 
Classic being H. W. Moss, afterwards Headmaster of 
Shrewsbury School.? In the following year he was 
elected a Fellow of Trinity. 

A Second Classic was naturally expected to engage in 
educational work; and the call came to him from Marl- 
borough College, of which Dr. Bradley (afterwards Mas- 
ter of University College, Oxford, and Dean of Westmin- 
ster) was then Headmaster. Marlborough was at the 
height of the reputation which it had first gained under 
Cotton, before he went to India as Bishop of Calcutta. 
Under Bradley, Marlborough became famous for the suc- 
cess of the boys in winning University distinctions. 
The School Inquiry Committee of 1867 reported it as 
ahead of all other Schools in gaining Open Scholarships, 
though closely followed by Rugby. Charles Moule, the 
elder brother already mentioned as a Senior Classic, had 
a share, as one of the masters, in securing this position; 
and now two other Moules, Horace and Handley, were 
to take their part as members of the staff. It was a 
notable result of home education in a country vicara 

Until his twenty-sixth year, Handley Moule had not 
contemplated taking holy orders. No one, it would 
seem, would have doubted his fitness, in respect of the 
genuineness of his Christian faith and life even from his 
childhood, yet he himself felt that there was something 
lacking. He began to perceive that he did not share the 


_ *In those days the Tripos lists were arranged in strict order of 
individual merit. 
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whole-heartedness of his parents in the service of God, 
and “‘a painful invasion of intellectual perplexity and 
doubt supervened upon spiritual perplexities”; but 
“that time ended in a full and complete acceptance of 
our crucified Redeemer in His complete atonement as 
peace and life.” He himself never hesitated to call it 
conversion. This decided him to enter the ministry of 
the Church; and at the Trinity ordination of June 9, 
1867, he was admitted to deacon’s orders by Bishop Har- 
old Browne, of Ely. Canon F. T. Leeke, who also re- 
ceived the episcopal laying on of hands on that occasion, 
mentions that Moule read the Gospel, having taken the 
first place in the Bishop’s examination; and that the two 
friends spent the afternoon in a long walk together, and 
““worked off the strain of the beautiful and solemn three 
hours’ service by jumping or vaulting the stiles and 
fences along the field path.” 

For five years and a half (1867-1872) Handley Moule 
served his father as curate, occupied mostly in the quiet 
duties of a country parish, though not neglecting the fur- 
ther theological studies which were by-and-by to furnish 
him the more completely for his future lifework. Inter 
alia, he wrote for the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
at the invitation of Lightfoot; and he also exercised his 
poetical gift, eventually winning the Seatonian Prize six 
times in eight years. 

But in 1872 the Master of Trinity, J. H. Thompson, 
backed by Professor Lightfoot, begged him to come back 
to Cambridge and take up the office of Junior Dean of 
the College, and his acceptance of the invitation was 
warmly welcomed by Westcott and other friends. 
Among the Dons of the period were R. Appleton, after- 
wards Master of Selwyn College, and A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
now Dean of Ely. Moule served Trinity as successively 
Junior and Senior Dean, and by all accounts exercised 
a deeply-felt influence among the students. And not 
among them only. Canon Leeke, then also a Don, says: 
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“What has he been to me and many others? What has 
he not been to me?” Besides official duties, he invited 
undergraduates to a Greek Testament reading on Sun- 
day evenings after church time, and his room was al- 
ways filled. The University authorities invited him 
more than once to preach at Great St. Mary’s, and also 
appointed him Examiner in both the Classical and the 
Theological Tripos. On Sunday evenings he regularly 
preached at St. Sepulchre’s (the “Round Church”’), and, 
says Dr. Sinker: “A great crowd of undergraduates 
came to hear him.’ But when his mother died in 1877, 
he felt constrained to be with his father altogether, and 
again left Cambridge to act as a curate at Fordington; 
which in fact meant the real charge of the parish until 
his father’s death in 1880.4 

Cambridge doors quickly opened to Moule again. He 
returned thither in October, 1880, as Principal-elect of 
Ridley Hall, and also as Evening Lecturer at Trinity 
Church—an endowed lecturership two hundred years old. 
The Rev. John Barton, who had held important posts in 
India under the Church Missionary Society, had become 
Vicar of Trinity parish; and he and Moule became inti- 
mate friends and fellow-workers. Mrs. Barton belonged 
to the Elliott family, well-known in India and in con- 
nexion with churches at Brighton. Her sister Mary was 
living with them, and that sister, in August, 1881, be- 
came Mrs. Handley Moule. There was now a home 
ready for her at Ridley Hall, which had just been 


The funeral sermon that he then preached came under the 
notice of Mr. Thomas Hardy; and a few lines from the brilliant 
novelist’s letter to him are worth quoting: “You will, Iam sure, 
believe me when I say that I have been frequently with you and your 
brothers in spirit during the last days. Though not topographically 
a parishioner of your father’s, I virtually stood in that relation to 
him and his home generally, during many years of my life, and I 
always feel precisely as if I had been one. I had many times re- 
solved, during the year or two before his death, to try to attend a 
service in the old church, in the old way, before he should be gone; 
but tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow! I never did.” 
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opened; and thirty-four years of happy married life en- 
sued. Two daughters were born to them; but the elder 
died at an early age. 

The forty years of the rest of Moule’s life, 1880-1920, 
were mainly divided into two parts. He was nineteen 
years Principal of Ridley and nineteen years Bishop of 
Durham, the two periods being separated by his brief 
tenure of the Norrisian Professorship of Divinity. 

Ridley Hall, Cambridge, and Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, 
which were planned about the same time, represented a 
movement on the part of the Evangelical school or party 
in the Church of England to counteract the influence of 
two other movements, those, namely, of the advanced 
High Church school which has since adopted the name 
of Anglo-Catholic, and of what would now be regarded 
as an extreme wing of Modern or Liberal Churchmen. 
The two Halls were designed to give such graduates of 
the two Universities as were seeking holy orders a train- 
ing in theological study which might guard them against 
both influences. Wycliffe Hall was the first to be 
opened, and the measure of success it at once attained 
encouraged the promoters of the scheme to proceed with 
the sister Hall at Cambridge. The chief leader in this 
project was Bishop Perry, who had lately returned to 
England after a strenuous career as first Bishop of Mel- 
bourne, and whose academical status—he had been Se- 
nior Wrangler and in the First Class in the Classical 
Tripos, and Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College—gave 
him a right to be heard; and with him were associated 
Henry Wright, Hon. Secretary of the C. M. 5., W. H. 
Barlow, afterwards Dean of Peterborough, and E. H. 
Carr, who took the labouring oar. 

Handley |Moule’s University position as Fellow of 
Trinity, as well as his parochial experience and recog- 
nized spiritual character, naturally led to his being 
thought of for the Principalship of Ridley. The Hall 
was opened with six graduate students in January, 1881; 
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the goodwill of the University being indicated by the 
presence on the occasion of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. E. 
H. Perowne, and three of the four Divinity Professors, 
Westcott, Hort and Swainson. Within the next year 
and a half, thirty-two graduates were received, and 
twenty who were non-resident attended the lectures. 
The Hall was forthwith enlarged, and further extension 
followed in subsequent years. One Cambridge man pro- 
vided the Chapel at his own expense. 

[Moule had an able and sympathetic staff from the 
first. One of his early lecturers was Armitage Robinson, 
afterwards Dean successively of Westminster and Wells. 
The three Vice-Principals of the period were Philip Ire- 
land Jones, who after two years’ good work went under 
the Church Missionary Society to India, where he occu- 
pied important posts in the Mission; G. A. Schneider, 
afterwards Librarian of Gonville and Caius College; and 
John Battersby Harford, afterwards Principal of the 
Clergy College at Ripon and now Canon-Residentiary of 
the Cathedral there—and one of the two authors of 
Moule’s Memoir. The two Bursars and Lecturers were 
George Nickson, afterwards Canon-Residentiary of Dur- 
ham and Bishop of Jarrow and now Bishop of Bristol, 
and C. Lisle Carr, afterwards Archdeacon successively of © 
Norfolk and Sheffield. Among other lecturers were two 
on Church Law, Sir Lewis T. Dibdin, now Dean of the 
Arches, and Sir C. Montague Barlow, now Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labour. 

Of course, Ridley Hall was, and is still, recognized as 
standing for what are known as Evangelical Church prin- 
ciples. But Moule was no blind partisan. He desired 
his men to realize that the circumstances of the time 
called for reasonable elasticity in practice. As he grew 
older he year by year shrank more from the spirit of par- 
tisanship. In 1900 he wrote: “I have few greater hap- 
pinesses than when I find myself in spiritual oneness 
with a Christian from whom, on grave subordinate 
points, I differ. . . . Iam amply sure that full explana- 
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tion may greatly reduce the area of real disagreements.” 
And in 1906, when he was a Bishop: 


“With every year I live, that spirit (of partisanship) seems to me 
only more deplorable, more profoundly alien from the mind of 
Christ. More and ever more my soul is glad to hail the Lord’s 
image wherever it is developed. . . . Our Lord has had other 
purposes to fulfil through other types of thought. Through them 
he has emphasized the glorious dignity of worship, and the greatness 
(in their place) of ordinances of covenant and grace,—the high 
functions (in their place) of speculative thought, the call to social 
service. We must learn from each of these.” 


From the very first he sought to keep Ridley Hall 
from the narrowness of a seminary. He encouraged his 
men to take advantage of their position at Cambridge 
and attend the lectures of men like Westcott and Swete 
and Gwatkin, and also to attend their own respective 
College Chapels on Sundays. Moreover, there was no 
atmosphere at Ridley Hall that could be branded as 
“puritanic gloom.” In the words of Canon David 
Walker, who was a student: “Twenty young men at 
one table, healthy and sharp-set, all very good friends, 
are sure to be merry”; but what of the Principal? 
“There he was, at the head of the board, the brightest, 
wittiest, and most laughter-loving of them all.” ‘Con- 
versation at breakfast and at dinner,” adds Canon Har- 
ford after quoting this, “never flagged, or failed to go 
with a swing at the upper end of the table when Moule 
was present. The men listened all the better to lectures 
because they had found in their Principal a man with a 
keen sense of fun and an infectious laugh.” Of Moule’s 
quiet humour and habit of expressing it in verse, Canon 
Harford gives several illustrations. Here are two of the 
simplest. The Principal, laid up with influenza, writes 
to his Vice-Principal: 


Ephorus Sunephoro 


We share the charge of Ridley’s walls, 
influential Two; 
To me the influenza falls, 
‘The influence to you.‘ 
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And at a game of Crambo, in 1880, when the question 
was, “Will Gladstone eat humble pie?” (for his denun- 
ciation of Austria), and the two nouns to be somehow 
got into the answer were “‘Metaphysics” and “Aqua- 
rium”: 
“To answer this question and answer it pat, 

Needs no Metaphysics nor nonsense like that; 

As sure as Aquariums are dwellings for fish, 

As sure as a ple was e’er served in a dish, 

As sure as the censor of Austria’s crimes / 

Sung her praises as loud, when it suited the times, 


So sure will dear William (at least so think I) 
Dine again and again off this excellent pie. 


Bishop F. T. Woods, of Peterborough, in the Memorial 
Sermon after Moule’s death, recalled his own days as a 
Ridley student, and gave a quite different though quite 
consistent picture: 


“Who that was present will ever forget those early morning ex- 
positions of the Greek Testament in the little Chapel? The Principal, 
book in hand, holds up each word, whether of St. Paul or St. John 
or of Our Lord Himself, and examines it with the critical eye of the 
scholar and the loving insight of the saint. Who will forget the 
Sunday evenings when the Principal’s drawing-room was packed to 
overflowing with men from every College, and the prayer, as full 
almost of poetry as of passion, with which the evening was brought 
to its close? Who of us will forget the country walks, when he would 
bring to bear the stores of his mind and the skill of his sympathy 
upon the crude questionings of his young companion?” 


The influence of Ridley on the undergraduates, as dis- 
tinct from the Hall’s own graduate inmates, proved to 
be of special importance in the decade of the eighties. 
That period was one of no little spiritual movement— 
one might say excitement—among a large number of 
men, which greatly needed, not frowning disapproval, 
but wise and sympathetic guidance. This guidance was 
happily given by Handley Moule and his brother-in-law, 
John Barton, and by other like-minded teachers. A 
band of ardent young men had formed, in 1874, the Cam- 
bridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union (C. I. C. C. U.) 
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“for closer union between men of different Colleges who 
were engaged in working for Christ”: and this Union 
has been continued by successive generations of under- 
graduates from that day to this. They managed the 
Daily Prayer Meeting for men which had been started 
as far back as 1862, and arranged evangelistic meetings 
on Sunday evenings in the Guildhall or the Corn Ex- 
change, which would be conducted by men like Sir Ar- 
thur Blackwood, and would sometimes draw as many as 
a thousand undergraduates. In 1882 they invited the 
American evangelists, Moody and Sankey, to Cambridge; 
and very crowded services were held, notwithstanding 
attempts—not altogether unnatural—to wreck the first 
meeting. The general result could not be disputed. No 
one who afterwards looked back upon this Mission im- 
partially could doubt that it had pleased God to work 
mightily on many hearts. Men who now occupy leading 
positions in the Church were brought in humility and 
faith to the feet of Christ. Three or four, including 
one of the most prominent “‘wreckers,” eventually be- 
came bishops. 

Mr. Moule had not encouraged the invitation to the 
American preachers. He had not felt sure that the Uni- 
versity was a right place for their Mission. But after 
the first day he saw the Divine Hand in it, and threw 
himself into the work of personal interviews with the 
men who were impressed. And Ridley Hall profited; 
for presently these very men were dedicating themselves 
to the ministry of the Church, and not a few, when they 
had taken their degrees, came to Ridley for their theo- 
logical training. The present writer, being at breakfast 
at the Hall as a guest two years later, asked what results 
of Moody’s campaign were still visible. “Se monumen- 
tum requiris, circumspice,” replied the then Vice-Princi- 
pal, Philip Ireland Jones; and casting his eyes round the 
long table, he added, “I do not think there is a man 
here who does not owe something to that memorable 
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But the influence of the whole movement was seen at 
its best in sending men into the foreign mission field, 
and, in particular, in inspiring the famous “Cambridge 
Seven” of the China Inland Mission, comprising the 
stroke-oar of the Varsity boat and other rowing men, 
and the captain of the Varsity eleven. Other Missions 
also gained valuable recruits, especially the Church Mis- 
sionary Society; and many of these passed through Rid- 
ley Hall. One incidental result was the first appearance 
of Handley Moule as a speaker at Exeter Hall, then the 
recognized chief meeting-place in London for Societies 
promoting Christian service. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which owned the Hall, invited the 
Church Missionary Society to arrange a great gathering 
of men for the purpose of setting forth the Divine com- 
mand to evangelize the world. More than 2,500 men at- 
tended; Earl Cairns presided; and Moule and his Vice- 
Principal, P. Ireland Jones, were among the speakers. 
At that meeting Moule had a fresh and special message 
for the men, which he thus expressed: 


“We are in the presence of our King: let us concentrate our 
thoughts upon Him and His will. I would speak myself in the sense 
of His Divine Presence, the presence which is peace, but which is 
awful solemnity too, and remembering that His demand upon every- 
one of His servants is surrender at discretion—no conditions, no 
terms, nothing but the surrender of our will and our life to Him to 
do His will. You know in the old feudal days, when the vassal 
did his homage to his Lord, he did this: he put his hands together, 
and put them in the hands of his lord, in token of absolute submission 
to his will and readiness for activity in his work. That is the only 
true position for a Christian’s hands, the hands and heart and will, 
the spirit and life—the only true position; not one hand, but both, 
quite within the hands of the Sovereign, the infinitely more than 
feudal Lord, the despot, the glorious, absolute despot of His servants, 
the infinitely trustworthy, infinitely sovereign, Lord Jesus Christ. 
: You will have something to say to Him in reply, as to whether 
at home or abroad, whether in the commonest round of ordinary 
life till you die, or whether in the high places of the field, you are 
prepared to live as those who have put their hands in His.” 


The same thought was embodied in a hymn which Moule 
had just written: 
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My glorious Victor, Prince Divine, 
Clasp these surrendered hands in Thine; 
At length my will is all Thine own, 
Glad vassal of a Saviour’s throne. 


These words embodied a fresh and deep experience in 
the speaker’s own personal life. He had, only six months 
before, come under the influence of what is known as the 
“Keswick Message.” For some few years many good 
men had been feeling the need of a higher spiritual life. 
One result was the allocation, at the annual Church Con- 
gress, of one session to addresses on this subject; the 
first occasion being at Southampton in 1870, under the 
direction of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, when the chief 
speakers were R. M. Benson, George Body, and W. D. 
Maclagan (afterwards Archbishop of York). In 1874, 
some meetings were held at Oxford under very different 
auspices, but with the same object; and there the Vicar 
of St. John’s, Keswick, Canon Harford Battersby, re- 
ceived an inspiration which led him to invite certain 
clergymen, notably Evan Hopkins, C. A. Fox and H. W. 
Webb-Peploe, to address meetings in his Cumberland 
parish. Hence the Keswick Convention, which has been 
held yearly ever since. The movement was not viewed 
favourably by the leading Evangelical clergy, and Hand- 
ley Moule shared their doubts about it; but at a private 
gathering at a Scottish country-house he heard an expo- 
sition by Evan Hopkins of the teaching he had ‘ques- 
tioned, and he wrote: ‘‘Those few days were a crisis 
never to be forgotten in the spiritual life of one much- 
needing Christian.”” The symbol of “the surrendered 
hands in the hands of the feudal lord,” set forth in the 
above-quoted hymn and address to young men, and the 
phrase, ‘Entire surrender and undoubting faith,” as the 
“two feet” of the Christian walk, were from that time 
the expression of his life and teaching. One of his first 
expositions of it was in addresses before the University 
Church Society at Cambridge in the Lent term of 1885, 
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which were afterwards published under the title of 
Thoughts on Christian Sanctity; and of that little book a 
divine of so different a type as Canon Bright said: “I 
shall always keep it within reach of my hand.” And in 
a sermon at Keswick itself, only a few months before his 
death, Moule described the message as a call to rest, not 
only on ‘Christ for us” as “‘all our righteousness before 
a holy God,” but also on “Christ in us” as “all our 
strength.”’ 

As the years went by, Moule was more and more 
called to serve the Church in other ways in his spare 
hours. On Sunday evenings, for twenty years, he 
preached regularly at Trinity Church, and during term 
the congregation had to make room for a crowd of un- 
dergraduates. Yet it cannot be said that he was a par- 
ticularly attractive preacher. His delivery was some- 
what monotonous, and there was never the slightest at- 
tempt at rhetorical devices. Men came because the Di- 
vine messages drew them, and if they were studious and 
thoughtful themselves they valued the combination of 
ripe scholarship and deep earnestness. In Bishop Woods’ 
words: “‘They came to hear a Gospel sermon; they 
found in addition a masterpiece of English prose.” He 
was many times appointed to preach at Great St. Mary’s, 
and many times to occupy various cathedral pulpits. 
His old chief at Marlborough, Dr. Bradley, when Dean 
of Westminster, repeatedly invited him to preach at the 
Abbey. Of the hundred and twenty men (including fifty 
bishops) who have preached the annual Church Mission- 
ary Society sermon at St. Bride’s, Fleet St.,—‘‘the blue 
riband of the Evangelical School,” as Archbishop Magee 
called it—Moule was the only man to do so twice except 
Bishop Daniel Wilson of Calcutta. Naturally he was 
often asked for a paper at the annual Islington Confer- 
ence, and he accepted the invitation six or seven times. 
At the annual Church Congress he appeared eighteen 
times, and on the Keswick platform twelve times. (It 
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will of course be understood that many of these engage- 
ments occurred later, during his episcopate.) In 1898 
he was appointed Honorary Chaplain to Queen Victoria. 

Moule’s Principalship of Ridley Hall came to an end 
in 1899. Viewed from the standpoint of 1922, we dis- 
cover an accidental correspondence between the number 
of his years in that office and the number of his pupils 
who, up to the present time, have become bishops. 
Nineteen Ridley men of his period, so far, have been 
raised to the episcopate. Among them are the present 
Archbishops of Dublin (Gregg) and Melbourne (Harring- 
ton Lees), and the present Bishops of Peterborough 
(Woods), Bristol (Nickson), Bradford (Perowne), Bark- 
ing (Inskip): besides bishops in Australia, Africa, Persia, 
India, China, South America, and the present Bishop in 
Jerusalem. 

Moule’s retirement from Ridley Hall was on his elec- 
tion, by the Heads of Houses, to the Norrisian Professor- 
ship of Divinity, in which he followed a succession of 
able men, Corrie, Harold Browne, Swainson, Lumby, 
Armitage Robinson; and this appointment carried with 
it a Fellowship of St. Catharine’s College. It was while 
he held this Professorship that the famous Round Table 
Conference of 1900, on the Doctrine of the Holy Com- 
munion, took place at Fulham Palace, at the invitation 
of Bishop Creighton. Among the members were Canons 
Gore, Newbolt, Sanday, Armitage Robinson, Drs. Biggs, 
Moule, A. Robertson, Wace, Lord Halifax, etc. Al- 
though no formal agreement was arrived at, mutual 
kindly consideration was promoted. 

At this point we may refer to Handley Moule’s vo- 
luminous writings. The aggregate circulation of his Bib- 
lical and devotional works must be very large indeed, 
Regret was sometimes expressed that he never concen- 
trated his scholarship, and his singularly skilful use of 
the English language, upon some great theological work; 
but it was his chosen task to provide rather for the spir- 
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itual needs of his readers. To the useful series of admir- 
ably planned volumes entitled T he Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges he contributed the Notes on the 
Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians and Philemon; and to the sister series on the 
Greek Testament, those on Philippians. The same Epis- 
tles were treated on a larger scale in his Commentary on 
Romans in the Expositor’s Bible, and in similar volumes 
entitled Ephesian Studies, etc. The present writer has- 
for years used for daily reading all the successive Greek 
Testament volumes by many different writers, most of 
them three times; so that he may fairly claim the right 
to compare one with another, and to place Moule’s 
among the very best, judging them all as critical expo- 
sitions; while the larger works stand quite alone for the 
combination in them of spiritual power with a scholar- 
ship fully equal to the best of the others. Many smaller 
books on other Epistles call for no mention here; nor 
yet little devotional works on Holy Communion, etc., or 
those like Christus Consolator, or Thoughts on Union with 
Christ, etc., or volumes of sermons and poems. It will 
suffice to mention his two most important theological 
works, Outlines of Christian Doctrine, and Veni Creator, 
and the interesting biographical sketch of Charles Sim- 
eon; while future bishops of Durham and other visitors 
to Auckland Castle will always be grateful for his Popu- 
lar History and Description of that historic see-house. 


In August, 1901, the offer of the Bishopric of Durham 
reached Dr. Moule at St. Beatenberg in Switzerland. ‘I 
hope,” wrote the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, ‘‘you 
will be influenced by the opportunity of taking up the 
work of such men as Bishop Lightfoot and Bishop West- 
cott.”” It was that very opportunity that caused Moule 
“anxiety and conflicting thought,” to use his own words 
in reply. “Those names,” he wrote, “only dismay me 
by contrast,” but “reverence for the latter” and “‘rever- 
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ent personal affection for the former” (his college tutor) 
were “uplifting motives” for accepting what was so un- 
expected as to be manifestly “‘a Divine Call.” 

The See of Durham has an exceptional position. It 
ranks next after London, and gives the occupant of its 
historic residence, Auckland Castle, a seat in the House 
of Lords at once, instead of taking its turn after per- 
haps several years, like most of the others. It has often 
been filled by translating an existing bishop from one of 
them. Yet the appointment was generally approved by 
the Press, notably by the Times and the Guardian. The 
Church Times “could pick many holes in his equipment 
for the post,” but ‘“‘preferred to dwell on his excel- 
lences,” and “‘to express a confident hope that a man of 
intense spirituality would bring to the Episcopate qual- 
ities at least as important as those which go to make a 
great administrator.’ But there were not a few heads 
in the diocese gravely shaken. They had been shaken 
before, when even a man of Westcott’s reputation had 
been chosen. ‘How can that mystic,’ it had been 
asked, “ever take the place of the great Lightfoot?” 
And now the question was, ‘‘ How should Moule take the 
place of Westcott?” Moule himself wrote to the pres- 
ent writer: “Westcott was great; no one will dream of 
my being that; but I may be mercifully made faithful.” 
No one doubted his scholarship; but there were many 
who could not welcome a recognized Evangelical leader 
and Bishop J. C. Ryle’s Examining Chaplain, and many 
more who distrusted a “Keswick man.” One irate vicar 
declared that he would never again vote at a Parliamen- 
tary election for a supporter of Lord Salisbury. 

Dr. Moule was consecrated in York Minster on St. 
Luke’s Day, 1901, by Archbishop Maclagan, assisted by 
sixteen other bishops. The preacher was Prebendary H. 
E. Fox, Hon. Secretary of the Church Missionary 5So- 
ciety, who had previously been Vicar of St. Nicholas, 
Durham. On All Saints’ Day the new Bishop was en- 
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throned, and preached on St. Paul’s words: ‘‘ We preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

Canon Macdonald, after devoting the first chapter of 
his section of the biography to starting Moule on his 
episcopal career, entitles his next chapter “Winning his 
Way.” Having told us something of the not unnatural 
prejudice, he goes on to acknowledge thankfully that the 
“more than misgiving” presently “‘gave place to enthu- 
siasm.” In fact, he himself shared both in succession. 
He “fought” the Bishop again and again, but eventually 
avowed himself his devoted friend. Canon George Body 
was what would now be called an Anglo-Catholic, but 
no man knew better than he what real spirituality 
meant; and he said: ““The Bishop has conquered the 
whole diocese; the High Churchmen are his warm 
friends.” The eye-opening, it should be said, was on 
both sides. The Bishop wrote a fore-word for the Me- 
moir of another Anglo-Catholic, W. T. Jupp, whom he 
had made an Honorary Canon, and “‘bare witness to 
two very beautiful and potent elements in this good and 
dear man’s power over others,” “his genial pleasantry 
and the greatness of heart with which he could see 
through the eyes of others on matters of debate and dif- 
ference”; “‘which,’ comments the biographer, “‘is pre- 
cisely what Jupp recognized in his Bishop.”’ And he (the 
biographer) adds: “It is easy to relate episodes, but 
quite impossible to describe life, since life cannot be ex- 
pressed in words; pre-eminently, life in Christ no mor- 
tal page can tell!” 

It was particularly natural that apprehensions should 
be felt as to the exercise of Bishop Moule’s patronage, 
for faithfulness to his own conscience might quite possi- 
bly run counter to the wishes of others. Criticism, of 
course, was not silent over some of his appointments, 
but as a matter of fact it often came from what we may 
call his own side. What he did look for was not so much 
“views” as spiritual character. Among testimonies to 
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his general fairness was one from the Principal of St. 


Chad’s College, Durham: 


“We always experienced the greatest kindness and encourage- 
ment from him. I would bear testimony to the scrupulous fairness 
with which High Churchmen were treated by him. It fell to his lot 
to appoint incumbents to many parishes where the teaching and 
practice were not in accord with his personal convictions, but he was 
always at pains to secure the continuity of the tradition of such 
churches.” 


There were other causes of Moule’s success besides the 
influence of his personal kindliness. For one thing, the 
parochial experience which he had gained at Fording- 
ton counted. Bishop Nickson, who was his Suffragan 
Bishop before his own appointment to the See of Bristol, 
wrote of Moule’s “laborious activity” in the “parochial 
side”’ of a bishop’s life. ‘‘He wasn’t like a Bishop,” said 
a farmer, “he was so homely.” ‘‘He’s a canny old 
chap,” said a pitman. He enjoyed nothing more than 
sitting down in a cottage and taking a cup of tea. 
Among other tokens of interest in the large mining popu- 
lation were garden parties at Auckland Castle for the old 
men and women in the Miners’ Homes in different parts 
of the county, 600 or 800 at a time, brought by special 
trains and brakes. Tables were spread on the lawn, 
games and sports organized, a concert arranged, conclud- 
ing with a short service in the Chapel. The Noncon- 
formist ministers in the town, including the Roman 
Catholic priest, were invited, and came. The large num- 
bers, and the consequent cost, involved deferring the 
purchase of a much-needed dining-room carpet. 

Another characteristic which appealed to the diocese 
was the Bishop’s devotion to his duty, regardless of cir- 
cumstances or of self. Let one illustration suffice. He 
was to take a Sunday afternoon men’s service at a place 
some five and twenty miles away, and preach also in the 
evening. When he was still three miles from the church, 
his motor car broke down. He jumped out and started 
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to walk, in torrents of rain, without overcoat or um- 
brella, leaving his wife to follow in the car when put 
right. Presently, finding he was late, he ran two miles, 
and reached the church just as the short service was 
over, and his address was due. He went up into the 
pulpit as he was, in his dripping clothes, without robing, 
and spoke out of his heart to the men. Then he went to 
the Vicarage, just as the car arrived with Mrs. Moule. 
A hot bath, and a change into the Vicar’s garments, fol- 
lowed, and he preached at the evening service, and went 
back to Bishop Auckland in the car. 

At the same time, with all his devotion to duty, he 
was not fond of financial business; and some of the lead- 
ing laymen to whose guidance he was wont to leave mat- 
ters of the kind, instead of appreciating the compliment, 
would have appreciated their bishop more highly if he 
had given them a lead. Nor was he quite an ideal chair- 
man of: committee; yet, even in such a function as that, 
we are told that he had “an extraordinarily alert power 
of picking up the thread of discussion on matters with 
which he was not familiar, and of remembering the 
points of each speaker.”” Canon Cruickshank, one of the 
influential men of the diocese, acutely remarks that, “in 
those minds that are for ever fixed on the highest things, 
there is an insight which takes the place of worldly 
wisdom.” | 

One notable feature of Dr. Moule’s episcopate was his 
treatment of controversial questions. Of his personal 
convictions as regards doctrine, and his preferences as re- 
gards practice, there could be no doubt. But he recog- 
nized, as some of his friends did not, that as a matter of 
fact it has not pleased God to lead all His servants to 
think alike. Active Evangelical controversialists in Lon- 
don complained sometimes of the Bishop of Durham 
“letting them down,” particularly when, in York convo- 
cation, he advocated the use of a (simple) special vest- 
ment at the Holy Communion. His own line appears 
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from what he wrote to one of his clergy: “My thoughts 
have been all instinct with the wish to look above and 
outside my personal preferences, and to meet, as far as 
I can, the ideas of yourself, so truly respected as friend 
and brother.” He gave permission, now and then, for 
the “reservation” of the eucharistic elements, and for 
the use of incense,—at Holy Communion only, not at 
Evensong, lest its special use during the Magnificat led 
to “an unlawful cultus of the Holy Virgin.’ He trusted 
“the loyal and true-hearted tone and attitude” of his 
own clergy; but he could not shut his eyes to what was 
going on elsewhere, the “‘misuse”’ of similar concessions 
as excuses for further innovations; for instance, keeping 
the consecrated “‘host”’ in the church for adoration, 
when the only plea urged had been “‘the ministry of the 
sick.” 

Regarding the future life, he dreaded “‘the craving to 
return to the gloom of the Middle Ages.” Of “‘purga- 
torial pains and the like” there was no hint in Scripture, 
which he urged was “‘our one oracle for eternal things”’: 
yet prayer for those “gone before,” “simple and vague 
in form, was undoubtedly used fairly early in the Chris- 
tian Church, certainly before a.p. 200”: and he sym- 
pathized with any who desired “to follow them with 
suspiria for their ever-growing light and joy in the heav- 
enly home.’ Moreover, he ‘“‘saw nothing to forbid the 
thought” that a man might “‘see the Lord for salvation 
on the very border-line,” and “‘in the Holy Place be set 
to learn in a low form lessons which an old disciple had 
learned already,” and so “grow humbly and with an 
awful sense of sin, above all of the sin of not yielding 
sooner.” 

No man ever held the Bible in deeper reverence, and 
he constantly and earnestly pleaded for the regular read- 
ing of both Old and New Testament for personal edifica- 
tion, apart from critical study. “Large recognition,’’ he 
allowed, was to be given to “the presence of documents 
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or sources” in this or that book, and of notes and com- 
ments added by editors to the original text; but he 
pleaded for “a reverent persistence” in “the long-tried 
faith of the Church” as to the ‘“‘vast solidity and trust- 
worthiness” of Scripture as a whole. “If ever a tenet 
could pass that difficult and sifting test, semper, ubique, 
ab omnibus, it is the tenet of the veracity and the author- 
ity of the Bible’ —‘‘that mysterious volume which alone 
in literature appears as a Library and yet a Book, the 
product humanly of a minor race in Western Asia, yet, 
never more than now, the Book of Universal Man.” He 
disclaimed being “‘a mere obscurantist.”’ Of the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis he wrote in his Primary Charge: 


“These chapters, by the nature of their contents, invite us to 
interpret their language with a certain reserve as to literalism. 
They go back to a period absolutely antecedent to human experience. 
. . . So viewed, they suggest an element of mystery in their 
language which would be quite out of place in, e.g., the story of 
Nehemiah.” 


He found “‘a real analogy” to these chapters in the clos- 
ing chapters of the Book of Revelation, in which facts, 
not fancies, but “facts of the deepest certainty”’ are 
stated, ““a coming state of glory, the abode of the saints 
of God in a blessed eternity of joy, company, worship 
and service”’: 


“But we do not regard the language of the description as neces- 
sarily literal. The streets of gold . . . we are quite willing to 
read of rather as hieroglyphics than as pictures or photographs of 
scenery. Is not the like probably the case with Genesis 1-3? We 
are not bound to believe that the Creator literally spoke syllables 
meaning, Let there be light! We are not bound to literalism in the 
mysterious details of the creation of woman. We are not bound to 
every particular of the temptation. They are matters of fact, but 
fact not necessarily painted exactly as it happened, but conveyed in 
hieroglyphic signs. When I read in Revelation 12 of the Church 
as a woman pursued by a dragon which pours a river from its mouth, 
I take it as a prophesy of fact, conveyed through non-literal symbols; 
and I think that the action of the serpent in Genesis 3 may be of 
the same class. We thus have Scripture beginning and ending with 
facts so mysterious that they need in our present state mysterious 
representation,” 
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His reasonableness is shewn also in his favouring the 
omission of certain verses in the Psalms when used in 
public worship. ‘I think it almost impossible,” he said 
in a delightful lecture on the “Religion of the Psalms,” 
“that certain verses can be said or sung by a congregation 
with spiritual fulness of assent now in the Christian 
age.” 

But Bishop Moule’s heart was not in controversy, 
however necessary it might sometimes be. What he did 
care about was the spiritual life of the diocese, and par- 
ticularly of the clergy. If he lived for one thing more 
than another, it was to quicken and deepen their sense 
of responsibility to their Divine Master, their definite 
and unlimited trust in His grace and power, their love 
for the souls of their people, and their zeal in all branches 
of their ministry. He could not reach the population of 
the diocese directly, but he sought with all his mind and 
heart to reach them through the clergy. Into the Na- 
tional Mission of 1916 he threw his whole soul. In 
preparation for it, we are told that day after day for 
several days he had fifteen minutes’ private interviews 
with each of his appointed Messengers. At a great Dis- 
missal Service for them in the Cathedral, a solemn send- 
ing of them forth upon their rounds from parish to par- 
ish, he preached on St. Paul’s words commending his 
envoys to Corinth: “They are the messengers of the 
Churches and the glory of Christ.” In the course of his 
sermon he gave them an example of true confession by 
publicly confessing his own failures and shortcomings. 
“Tf anyone,” he said, “should take this attitude, I, your 
Bishop, should do so first, in the presence of you all.” 
He named one thing after another in which he was con- 
scious of sin and of consequent failure, and then said: 
“T have bared my heart to you. But I am not afraid. 
You will meet your servant and friend with the gracious 
sympathies and aid of Christian love; and it shall turn 
to my salvation through your prayers and the supply of 
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the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” We are told that “a very 
High Churchman”? who was present was “profoundly 


stirred,” and said: “There is not another Bishop in 
Christendom who could prepare us as our Bishop is 
doing.” 


Besides his necessary public ministry, Bishop Moule 
had a very extensive private ministry. The number of 
letters he received from all parts of the world, asking for 
counsel and comfort in all kinds of circumstances, was 
astonishing; and all such he would answer with his own 
hand. Canon Harford has made a very small selection 
in a little book entitled The Letters and Poems of Bishop 
Moule (published by Marshall Brothers, 3/6 net), which 
gives very interesting glimpses into his inner thoughts on 
great questions, as well as singularly moving words of 
individual exhortation and consolation. But the definite 
article in the title, “The,” is unintentionally misleading, 
seeing that there are only eighty-seven specimens out of 
the thousands he wrote. 

Occasionally the special ministry came to him of re- 
ceiving into the Anglican Church members of other 
Communions. In the case of Roman Catholics, he 
ordinarily followed Lightfoot’s custom of confirming them, 
regarding the Roman form as “distinctly defective.” 
Among those whom he formally received into the Anglican 
Church was Father F. C. Perfumi, a Carmelite monk who 
had worked as a missionary in India, and who was struck 
there by the godly lives of the Anglican native Christians 
he met (who he had been told were great scoundrels), 
which, with other circumstances, led to his coming to 
England for further inquiry. He has now for many years 
been again in India as a zealous Church Missionary 
Society missionary. A Roman Catholic lady who stayed 
more than once at Auckland Castle wrote to his biog- 
rapher as follows: 


“I knew him in his home and daily life as a ‘Servant of Christ,’ 
a title he delighted in. His scholarly attainments and evangelical 
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views made me a little afraid of him; but his simplicity and modesty 
soon put me at my ease. We had most interesting talks in the 
Park. In addition to the attractiveness of his mind, he had great 
insight and understanding of a point of view opposed to his own. 
He would sometimes use an illustration of such a view that was like 
a flash of light in a dark place. Our talks ranged from Higher 
Criticism to the Fathers of the Church, from British early Christi- 
anity to Irish monks. 

“Tt was a time of great and charming intimacy, one of life’s 
oases. . . . The words he used when I was leaving are the most 
encouraging I have ever known.” 

With this let us couple the testimony of another visitor, 
Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, of the Salvation Army: 

“My visits to Auckland Castle, covering some ten years, will 
ever shine out in my memory as times of refreshing. There I real- 
ized the Communion of Saints. One could not but be struck by 
Bishop Moule’s profound humility and spiritual knowledge, while 
his child-like simplicity and ‘joy in the Lord’ uplifted and rolled 
away care. . . . What a privilege it was to attend one of his 
Confirmation services! He preached on the Psalmist’s words, ‘I am 
thine; save me.’ A more inspiring appeal I never listened to.” 

The Bishop was on friendly terms with the Noncon- 
formists of the county, and was always glad of any oppor- 
tunity of working in combination with them. He died 
before the ever-memorable Lambeth Conference of 1920; 
but he would assuredly have voted with all his heart for 
the famous Appeal to all Christian People in behalf of 
Reunion. Only three months earlier he had attended 
the National Council of Free Churches held that year at 
Newcastle, on the invitation of its leaders, and addressed 
the assembly on “Personal Christian Life and its Im- 
portance for Social Good.” It was a curious illustration 
of the confidence of men in his judgment, that he was 
privately consulted touching a proposal in the United 
Methodist Church to allow laymen to administer the 
Lord’s Supper. His reply earnestly deprecated this as a 
normal thing, while not wishing to condemn it under 
(say) ‘‘desert-island conditions’; basing his view on the 
unvarying practice of the Christian Church from (at 
least) the second century, and regarding any such innova- 
tion as certain to be an obstacle to Reunion. 
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He now and then wrote letters to the Times on public 
affairs, when it seemed to him that Christian principles 
were involved. One of his most important letters was 
on the controversy provoked by the Bishop of Zanzibar’s 
opposition to the proceedings at the first Kikuyu Con- 
ference in 1913. The Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa 
were, he observed, charged with (at least) “‘condoning 
heresy,” “by recognizing a reality in the orders and 
ministry of non-episcopal Churches, and by their welcome 
of non-episcopalians to communicate at an Anglican 
Eucharist:” 


“Tf the English Church comes to pronounce authoritatively such 
action heretical, a new epoch of vital, or mortal, import will enter 
her history. It will be officially avowed, for the first time, that we 
have no part nor lot with non-episcopal churches: to whom, by the 
way, in a sense unknown to history, the great word Protestant is 
now being applied as a term exclusive of Anglicans. We shall be 
committed to the tenet, never before affirmed with authority by the 
Church of England, Catholic and Reformed, that Divine grace runs 
only, for certain, in the episcopal channel; that all other ministries, 
as not only irregular but invalid, are to be shunned in the name of 
spiritual truth.” 


Then, after citing the utterances of such Anglican authori- 
ties as Bancroft, Andrewes, Ussher, and Cosin, he declared 
his readiness, if the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa 
were “‘arraigned for heresy,” to “‘take his place beside 
them.” 

A Bishop at Durham does not find London engagements 
convenient; and Moule did not welcome the frequent 
absences from his diocese that proved to be really neces- 
sary. The House of Lords did not often see him, and he 
avowed that he did not “love” its atmosphere. ‘‘ Thank 
God!” he once said, “there is not much of it in my life.” 
The Representative Church Council (the predecessor of 
the National Church Assembly) he felt it a duty to attend, 
though he rarely (if ever) spoke. The Bishops’ private 
meetings at Lambeth had a still stronger claim, and he 
went up for them forty-six times, feeling that the attend- 
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ance of the more silent members, of whom he was one, 
was as important as that of the ready and frequent 
speakers. Once at least he conducted their Quiet Day 
with much acceptance. At the Lambeth Conference of 
1908 he was chairman of the Committee on Relations with 
the Moravian Church; and at the Pan-Anglican Congress 
in the same year he presided over the Missionary Section. 
Bishop Moule was an enthusiastic advocate and supporter 
of Missions, and in his own diocese constantly pressed 
their claims. When the young Kabaka (king) of Uganda 
was on a visit to Bishop Tucker (then a Canon of Dur- 
ham), he was taken over to Auckland Castle and received 
a warm welcome; and Dr. Moule had the real joy of 
hearing missionaries in Uganda named whom he remem- 
bered as his own pupils at Ridley Hall. His Convocation 
membership was of course at York, and involved only 
short journeys. On his first attendance there he was 
called on to read the Latin Litany, and the general verdict 
was, “‘Never so read before.” He acknowledged that it 
“laid great hold” on him, and that he read it “con amore.” 
He came to be called the “Chrysostom” of the body, and 
was expected to draft any necessary formal addresses, as 
to the King on his accession, and to the Archbishop of 
York on his return from a visit to America. Bishop 
_ Eden of Wakefield writes that “‘he instinctively raised 
every question he touched into a higher atmosphere”’; 
and that even in controversy ‘“‘he had the broad view of 
the real scholar, and the unfailing courtesy of a refined 
and cultured nature.” ‘‘Dignity, grace, and charity 
distinguished his services in Convocation, and these three 
words fittingly summed up the portrait of him which we 
carried away.” 

In 1908, Dr. Gore, then Bishop of Birmingham, asked 
Bishop Moule to be one of the speakers at a Convention 
for Promoting the Spiritual Life to be held in that city. 
The letter of invitation said: ‘‘ Your books, especially 
Veni Creator, have been such a help to me that I am sure 
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what you will say to us will do us a great deal of good.” 
Afterwards Bishop Gore wrote to him: ‘Your address 
struck to my mind exactly the right note. There was an 
unanimous feeling, as far as I can judge, of deep grati- 
tude.” With this may be coupled a few lines from a letter 
inserted by Canon Macdonald in the biography, written 
by Lord Halifax to Bishop Moule, thanking him “from 
the bottom of his heart” for a letter received from him, 
and adding: ‘“‘I thank you, my very dearest Lord, with 
all my heart for all your great kindness and goodness, as 
great as it is undeserved.” 

Two of the London expeditions were to the coronations 
of two Kings, Edward VII and George V. For hundreds 
of years it had been the privilege of the Bishops of Durham 
to stand on the King’s right hand on that great occasion; 
yet through all the centuries only three Bishops had done 
so more than once. On each occasion Bishop Moule 
wrote a booklet for private circulation, describing the 
details of the ceremony and his personal experiences; 
and the royal permission has been given to print the 
substance of these reminiscences in the biography. 


Handley Moule was a man of “‘extraordinary physical 
vigour’’—such was the language of his medical attendant 
at Bishop Auckland—‘‘with a chest measurement some 
inches above the average, and his muscular develop- 
ment was very good. He was a fast and enduring 
walker, and I often noticed how springy was his gait and 
how easily he vaulted the rail fence at the golf-links in 
the Park. To the end of his life he practised gymnastic 
exercises. He never had any of the ordinary signs of old 
age. His eyes were always bright and clear, and his skin 
and complexion those of a man of less than middle age.” 
From his boyhood, it may be added, he was a strong 
swimmer, and at Cambridge he rowed in the college boat. 
i By nature he was highly strung, and naturally irritable. 
No one who knew him well could fail to notice the look 
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of pain and indignation that now and then came over his 
face. But his feelings were so habitually under control 
that casual onlookers supposed him to be calm-spirited 
by nature. In reality, he conquered his actual tendency 
to irritation by his constant dependence on the Divine 
in-dwelling Spirit and his regular devotional habits. 
Taught from his boyhood to read the Bible regularly, it 
was his daily and unvarying custom to go through the 
New Testament in the morning and the Old in the even- 
ing, not just to “read a chapter,” but taking sometimes 
quite a few verses and seeking their message for his own 
soul, not ignoring the corrections and conclusions of 
accurate scholarship, but fully believing that beneath 
the text, with all the questions it might raise, lay a some- 
thing that was divine. In old age he accomplished a 
really hard task. He learned the 119th Psalm by heart, 
*“not always sure whether statute or precept or judgment 
was the right word;” “‘a great xrfya, infinitely remote 
from monotony, rather impressing the soul by constantly 
varied iteration of the two ideas, the Word and the Will.” 
His morning prayers were constantly offered while he 
paced up and down the garden, both at Ridley Hall and 
at Auckland Castle, “with a grey shawl round his shoul- 
ders”’—a walk never to be intruded upon. He affirmed 
that he found this the best way of concentrating mind 
and heart on communion with his Lord. 

He was a great lover of children, and his biographer 
gives very pleasant illustrations of the humour of his inter- 
course with them, both verbal and epistolary. It was 
often expressed in verse, as in the case of a birthday letter 
of six stanzas, the first of which was: 


Some gentle touch my memory pricks, 
Some whisper speaks like watch that ticks, 
Tomorrow Mar—ga—ret is six! 


But in more important matters than a child’s birthday 
it was his natural impulse to express himself in verse; and 
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the poetical gift witnessed to by his Seaton Prizes could 
always stoop to bright and humorous versification. 
“There was in him,” said Bishop Woods of Peterborough 
in the Memorial Sermon before quoted from, ‘“‘a gay and 
irrepressible sense of humor which those who only knew 
him through his writings hardly suspected. No one 
more keenly enjoyed a joke, or related with more gusto 
an amusing story.” His scholarly enthusiasm for the 
classics, both ancient and modern, never lessened. It 
was ever a’pleasure_ to. him to repeat long passages from 
Milton and Cowper. % Virgil, in whose “perfection of 
expression in the way of tenderness and dignity” and 
‘meditative insight into the pathos of life” he especially 
delighted, was his frequent companion when on his motor 
journeys jabout the diocese. When travelling in Italy, 
his recreation on long drives across country would be to 
write'English poetical translations from the Georgics or 
the Aeneid. Few visitors to Rome have felt more deeply 
the ‘unique effect of its history upon mind and memory; 
“that ‘wonderful world of power”—so he expressed it— 
“with its strata, so to speak, of periods primeval, regal, 
republican, imperial, papal, modern, often (like geological 
strata) twisted in upon one another in bewildering con- 
fusion.” In 1897 he was one of a large party on the s.s. 
Midnight Sun to the Near East, and he delighted his 
fellow-travellers with lectures on Olympia and Athens, 
using to the full his enthusiasm for the immortal works of 
the ancient classical period. ‘‘His mind,” said Bishop 
Woods in the sermon before referred to, “‘was one of the 
beautiful blossoms of Cambridge scholarship. Poetry 
and music were his lifelong delights, and emerged almost 
unconsciously in his spoken words, whether in sermon or 
lecture. Not seldom one could catch the tones of the 
Milton and the Shakespeare with which his memory was 
stored. . . . No truer lover of herself has Cambridge ever 
sent forth.” 

Notwithstanding Dr. Moule’s vigorous physique, he 
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had when over seventy, to go into a nursing home in 
London for a serious operation. He was, of course, 
treated as an ordinary patient, and he declared that it 
was “pleasant to be just told what to do and what not.” 
He was “No. 3,” and was amused, when he once ventured 
to presume on his convalescence, at being startled by the 
nurse suddenly turning on him: ‘Sit down, Number 
Three!” Bishop Eden, of Wakefield, on hearing of this, 
sent him a poem on Durham and its Bishops of the Past, 
headed “‘The Enthronement of Tertius,’ in which, after 
introducing the “‘stranger from the South,”’ the lines tell 
how he had 
to come 

Prostrate and helpless to a Nursing Home. 

One touch of humbling sickness, and I see 

This Prince of Church reduced to—Number Three! 

Vain here to vaunt a mitre or a pall, 

Peasant and peer are numbers—that is all! 

Yet more: when waxing strong he stands erect, 

(As pleading to be treated with respect), 

A gentle maid, in Nurse’s cap and gown, 

Whispers (but firmly), ““Number Three, sit down!” 

No question then: the categoric “must” 

Demolishes all pride and pomp in dust. 

He in whose presence curates trembling stand 

Perforce obeys that voice of mild command. 

“Tertius” enthroned upon his bed I see, 

A mere obedient nonentity! 

Early in 1920, while in infirm health and resting at a 
former pupil’s rectory, he received King George’s com- 
mand to preach at Windsor. He went in much pain and 
weakness; and he was received at the Castle, it need 
scarcely be said, with all possible kindness. From 
Windsor he went to Cambridge on a visit to his one sur- 
viving brother, the President of Corpus, and that house 
he did not leave alive. He died on the 8th of May, 1920, 
in his seventy-ninth year. 

The noble Memorial Sermon already quoted from was 
preached in Durham Cathedral on May 16th, the Sunday 
after Ascension, by Dr. F. T. Woods, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, who had been one of his pupils at Ridley Hall, 
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and, later, Vicar of Bishop Auckland, in which town stands 
the episcopal residence. His text consisted of parts of 
two verses, Eph. 4:10, 3:17,—happily combining the 
Ascension of the departed Bishop’s Lord with a phrase fit 
to be applied to the Bishop himself: “He . . . ascended 
far above all the heavens,” “That Christ may make his 
abode in your hearts.” 

Handley Moule’s successor in the bishopric, Dr. Hens- 
ley Henson, in his first sermon in the Cathedral as Bishop, 
spoke of him thus: 


“There is much that might be truthfully and fittingly said about 
the late Bishop. He was a fine scholar, the master of a dignified 
and lucid style, one of the most eloquent of England’s preachers. 
His knowledge of literature, ancient and modern, was wide, and his 
literary judgment sound and discerning. But these gifts, natural 
and acquired, were wholly subordinate to the master-purpose and 
business of his spiritual ministry. It has been given to few men to 
wield so large an authority as a director of souls. His devotional 
writings both in prose and verse, were read and treasured by mul- 
titudes who had never heard his voice or seen his face . . . . 

“He was naturally gentle and gracious, but these good gifts of 
temperament were hallowed and exalted by personal piety. It is 
natural to apply to him that profound and luminous phrase of the 
Scripture, ‘He walked with God.’ To the rich and varied traditions 
of this great see he has contributed the memory of a sanctified 
character, unworldly and yet most winning, which drew men’s 
homage by the subtle power of the Spirit, and placed them under the 
beneficent coercion of transparent goodness.” 


Yes, as Archbishop Lang, of York, summed it all up: 
“Scholar he was, and Saint.” 
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